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!i  To  provide  a  place  of  meeting  for  all  gentlemen  connected  with  the 
Colonies  and  British  India,  and  others  taking  an  interest  in  Colonial  dnd 
Indian  affairs  ;  to  establish  a  Eeading  Eoom  and  Library,  in  which  recent  and 
authentic  intelligence  upon  Colonial  and  Indian  subjects  may  be  constantly 
available,  and  a  Museum .  for  the  collection  and  exhibition  of  Colonial  and 
Indian  productions  ;  to  facilitate  interchange  of  experiences  amongst  persons 
representing  all  the  Dependencies  of  Great  Britain ;  to  afford  opportunities  for 
the  reading  of  Papers,  and  for  holding  Discussions  upon  Colonial  and  Indian 
subjects  generally ;  and  to  undertake  scientific,  literary,  and  statistical  investi- 
gations in  connection  with  the  British  Empire.  But  no  Paper  shall  be  read 
or  any  discussion  be  permitted  to  take  place  tending  to  give  to  the  Institute  a 
party  character."  (Eule  I.) 

There  are  two  classes  of  Fellows  (who  must.be  British  subjects),  Eesident 
and  Non-Eesident,  both  elected  by  the  Council  on  the  nomination  of  two 
Fellows,  one  of  whom  at  least  must  sign  on  personal  knowledge.  The  former 
pay  an  entrance  fee  of  £3,  and  an  annual  subscription  of  £2 ;  the  latter  an 
entrance  fee  of  £1  Is.,  and  an  annual  subscription  of  £1  Is.  (which  is  increased 
to  £2  when  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  three  months).  Eesident  Fellows  can 
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years'  annual  subscription  of  £2,  on  payment  of  £15  ;  and  Non-Eesident  Fellows 
can  compound  for  the  Non-Resident  annual  subscription  on  payment  of  £10. 

The  privileges  of  Fellows  whose  subscriptions  are  not  in  arrear  include  the 
use  of  the  Institute  building,  which  comprises  Eeading,  Writing,  and  Smoking 
Eooms,  Library,  Newspaper  Eoom,  &c.  Books  may  be  borrowed — subject  to 
the  Library  Eegulations — and  the  Correspondence  of  Fellows  may  be  addressed 
to  the  care  of  the  Institute.  All  Fellows,  whether  residing  in  England  or  the 
Colonies,  have  the  Journal  and  the  annual  volume  of  Proceedings  forwarded 
to  them.  Fellows  are  entitled  to  be  present  at  the  Evening  Meetings,  and  to 
introduce  one  visitor ;  to  be  present  at  the  Annual  Conversazione,  and  to 
introduce  a  lady.  The  Institute  is  open  on  weekdays  from  10  A.M.  to  8  P.M., 
except  during  August  and  September,  when  it  closes  at  6  P.M. 


JOURNAL   OF  THE   ROYAL   COLONIAL    INSTITUTE. 


THE  Journal  of  the  Eoyal  Colonial  Institute,  the  first  issue  of  which  appeared 
on  December  1,  1890,  and  was  numbered  part  i.,  vol.  xxii.,  is  an  official  record 
of  the  transactions  of  the  Institute.  It  is  published  on  the  first  of  each 
month  from  December  to  July  inclusive,  in  advance  of  and  in  addition  to  the 
annual  volume  of  Proceedings,  and  contains  reports  of  Papers  and  discus- 
sions, elections  of  Fellows,  donations  to  the  Library,  notices  of  new  books 
presented  to  the  Library,  and  official  announcements  of  the  Institute. 

The  Journal  is  sent  to  each  Fellow,  thus  assuring  a  circulation  throughout 
the  British  Empire  of  5,100  copies  a  month,  or  about  40,800  copies  a  year. 

A  limited  number  of  suitable  advertisements  will  be  inserted  on  terms  which 
may  be  had  on  application  to  Messrs.  G.  Street  &  Co.,  Limited,  8  Serle  Street, 
Lincoln's  Inn,  London,  W.C.,  30  Cornhill,  London,  E.G.,  and  164  Piccadilly, 
London,  W. 
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BENJAMIN    EDGINGTON'S 

British,  Foreign, 
and   Colonial   Flags, 

Write    for    BENJAMIN    EDGINGTON'S 


Showing  in  full  Colours  the 

BADGES   OF  ALL   COLONIES   AND    DEPENDENCIES, 

Also  tile  NATIONAL  FLAGS  OF  THE  WORLD,  corrected  to  date. 
Price  Ifc.  Id.  mounted  on  linen,  post  free. 


tteht  anfc  jf  lafl  flfcanufacturers,  b#  IRo^al  Marrant 
Address  s  2  DUKE  ST.,  LONDON  BRIDGE,  S>  E. 


"fcrfffhJ^- 


IRISH  LINENS 


DIRECT    FROM    THEIR    OWN    LOOMS    AT 
MANUFACTURERS'    PRICES. 

Illustrated  Price  List  No.  17  ("The  Housekeeper's  Complete  Linen  Guide"). 

Patterns  and  Estimates  post  free  on  application. 
CARRIAGE  PAID  ON  COLONIAL  ORDERS  OF  £20  AND  UPWARDS. 


£•«»  r,  .     WALPOkE  BROTHERS  LTP..  . '    ^T5«SiSS&: 

v/        AND  AT  0UBUN,  BEU*AST  i&.WARir«GSTOWM(    'Sa.StGArte  ST  i  w 
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DINNEFORD'S 


The  Physician's  Cure  for  Gout,  Rheumatic  Gout,  and  Gravel, 
Safest  and  most  effective  Aperient  for  regular  use. 


DINNEFORDS 
MAGNESJA, 


The  Universal  Remedy  for  Acidity  of  the  Stomach,  Headache, 
Heartburn,  Indigestion,  Sour  Eructations,  Bilious  Affections. 


MAGNESIA 


GRIFFITHS,  McALISTER  &  CO., 


'J 

export  precision  merchants 
1,  3  &  3a  Mersey  St.,  LIVERPOOL, 

ALSO  AT 

14  Bflliter  St.,  LONDON, 


ESTABLISHED 


E.C. 


All  Good* 

suitably  packed  foj 
Hot  Climates. 

Tea,  Coffee,  Sugar,  Butter 
Pickles,    Sauces,    &c.,    and    all 
kinds  of  Tinned  Goods. 

HAMS    &    BACON    SPECIALLY   SELECTED. 


Telegraphic  Address:  "COOMASSIE,  LIVERPOOL. 


OPPOSITE    THE     BRITISH     MUSEUM. 

THACKERAY  HOTEL 

GREAT  RUSSELL  STREET,  LONDON. 

This  large  and  well-appointed  TEMPERANCE  HOTEL  has  Passenger  Lift,  Electric  Light  throughout, 

Heated  throughout,  Bathrooms  on  every  floor,  spacious  Dining,  Drawing,  Writing,  Reading,  Billiard, 

and  Smoking  Rooms.    Fireproof  Floors.    Perfect  Sanitation.    Telephone.    Night  Porter. 

BEDROOMS  from  2s.  Cd.^to  Bs.  6d.     Full  Tariff  and  Testimonials  on  application. 

Inclusive  charge  for.  Bedroom,  Attendance,  Table  d'Hote  Breakfast  and  Dinner, 
from  8s.  6d.  to  lOs.  6d.  per  d;  y. 

Telegraphic  Address— "THACKERAY,   LONDON." 
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BODLT0N&P40LM 


NORWICH, 

5       ENGLAND, 


PORTABLE  IRON 
BUILDINGS  FOR 
HOME  AND  -  - 
COLONIAL  USE. 

Packed,  marked,  and 
bundled  ready  for  erection. 

Delivered  f.o.b.  London 
or  other  port. 

Designs  and  Estimates 
free  of  charge. 


BUNGALOWS,  CHURCHES, 

PAVILIONS,  STABLES, 
FARM  BUILDINGS, 

OUTHOUSES,  PIGGERIES, 
FOWL   HOUSES, 

HOSPITAL  BUILDINGS,  &c. 


TELEGRAMS: 
"BOULTON, 
NORWICH, 
ENGLAND." 


ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES  FREE. 


98°  Fahrenheit  is  the  normal  temperature  of  the  body. 
Any  deviation  from  this  temperature  is  a  well-known  sign 
of  disease.     The  skin  controls  the  temperature  by  the  action  of 
its    pores,    and   anything  which   interferes  with   that  action  is 
detrimental   to    healih.     Underwear    to  be   Healthy   must  be 
Porous,  and  also  be  a  good  Non-Conductor  of  heat. 


is  very  porous  and  provides  the  body  with  a  layer  of  non-conducting 
air  retained  within  its  meshes.  Aertex  Cellular  is  therefore  cool  in 
Summer,  Warm  in  Winter-always  Comfortable  and  very  Durable. 

.  .  Illustrated  Price  Lists  showing-  the  full  range  of  Aertex  Cellular  goods 
for  Men,  Women  and  Children,  and  giving  a  list  of  1,500  Depots  where  they 
may  b«  obtained,  will  be  sent  Post  Free  on  applica  ion  to  the  Cellular 
Clothing  Co.,  Ltd.,  London,  E.G. 

BEWARE     OF    INFERIOR     IMITATIONS    SOLD    UNDER    SIMILAR    NAMES. 


ROBERT  SCOTT,  Ltd.,  24  Qn.  Victoria  St.,  B.C. 
OLIVER    BROS.,   Ltd.,  417  Ox.'ord  Street,  W. 


Advertisements. 


HOTEL  METROPOLE, 

Northumberland  Avenue, 

LONDON. 


TUB 

WHITEHALL 
ROOMS, 

Attached  to  the  HoteL 
are  the 

BEST  in  LONDON 

for  Public  and  Private 

MEETINGS, 
BANQUETS, 

WEDDING 

RECEPTIONS, 

AT  HOMES,  &c. 

(5j- 

GORDON    HOTELS,  Ltd 


CIVIL  SERVICE  CO-OPERATIVE  SOCIETY, 

LIMITED, 
28      HAYMAKKET,      LONDON,      S.W. 

ESTABLISHED    1866. 

Within   five  'minutes'   walk    of   The   Carl  ton,   Cecil,   Grand,   Metropule,   Savoy,  Victoria 
and  other  principal  West  End  Hotels. 

VISITORS  TO  LONDON 

can  obtain  Price   Lists  and  Com- 
plimentary Tickets  free  of  charge 
on  application  to  the  Secretary. 


THE  SPACIOUS 

WINE  CELLARS 

of  the  Society  may  be  visited  on 

application  to  the  Superintendent 

of  the  Wine  Department. 


MEMBERS' 

WRITING     ROOM 

on  Ground  Floor  is  open  to  Visitors 
during  their  stay  in  London. 
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tiLE 


The   Opportunity 
of  the  Century. 


"I15000C 

Special  Illustrated  Sale 
Catalogue  Post  Free. 

GREAT    INAUGURAL    SALE. 

OETZMANN  &  CO.,  in  order  to  promote  increased  efficiency 
and  to  facilitate  further  development  and  extension,  have 
converted  their  business  into  that  of  a  Joint  Stock  Company, 

£30,000  given  away  in  Reduced  Prices. 

The  Directors  are  now  giving   their  clients  the  full   benefit  of 

the  very  large    discount   off   the  actual   cost   of    manufacture   at 

which  the  stock  has  bzen  transferred. 

EVERY  ARTICLE  IN  STOCK  AT  COMMENCEMENT  OF 
SALE  HAS  BEEN  REDUCED  AT  LEAST  10  PER  CENT., 
AND  IN  MANY  INSTANCES  AS  MUCH  AS  50  PER  CENT. 


UNIQUE  OPPORTUNITY  OF  SELECTING 
CHOICE  FURNITURE  in 

The  Brothers  Adam  Style, 
Sheraton  Style, 
Queen   Anne   Style, 
Chippendale   Style, 
Louis   XIV.  Style, 
Louis  XV.  Style, 
Louis   XVI.   Style, 
Empire  Style, 

AT  SALE  PRICES. 


Very  fine  "Old  Sheffield"  design 
OBLONG  ENTREE  DISH,  heavily 
silver-plated,  Al  quality,  11  in.  long, 
handles  unlock  to  form  two  dishes. 

£1     10     O 

Original  price 


£3    3    O 


EARLY    VISIT    DESIRABLE* 

As  these  large  and  important  concessions 

can   only   be  offered   upon    the    original 

stock,  an  early  visit  is  advised  so  as  to 

secure  the  greatest  bargains, 


Solid  Mahogany  or  Oak  "Queen 
Anne"    BUREAU,   2  ft.  6  in. 

wide. 

£3     15     O 


HAMPSTEAD 


•no* 


w. 
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GREAT    EASTERN    RAILWAY. 

BRITISH  ROYAL  MAIL  ROUTE. 

HARWICH    ROUTE   TO   THE   CONTINENT 

VU  THE 

HOOK    OF     HOI^ANI* 

DAILY  (SUNDAYS  INCLUDED),  ALSO  VIA 
HARWICH-ANTWERP  EVERY  WEEK  DAY. 

The    Boat    Express   Train    for    the    Hook    of   Holland    leaves    London 

(Liverpool  Street  Station)  at  8. 3O  p.m.,  and  consists  of  Corridor  Vestibnled  Carriages,  Dining- and 
Breakfast-Cars.    Table  d'Hote  Dinner  and  Breakfast  served  ?n  route, 

The  Boat  Express  for  Antwerp  leaves  at  8.4O  p.m. 

The  steamers  leave  after  the  arrival  of  these  trains  about  10  P.M.,  and  reach  the  Hook  of  Holland 
and  Antwerp  the  following  morning. 

The  G.E.R.Oo.'s  Steamers  are  steel  Twin-Screw  Vessels,  fitted  with  State  Cabins,  Deck  Cabins, General 
and  Dining  Saloon,  Smoking  Room  and  Ladies'  Saloon,  and  Sleeping  Cabins,  lighted  throughout  by 
Electricity,  and  sail  under  the  British  Flag. 

COMBINATION   TICKETS  (Rundreise  System).— Cheap  Through  and  Tourists'  Tickets. 

HAMBURG  via  HARWICH,  by  G.S.N.  Co.'s  fast  passenger  steamers,  twice  weekly. 

For  Time  Books  (free),  Guides,  or  any  further  information,  apply  to  the  Continental  Traffic  Manager, 
Liverpool  Street  Station,  London,  E.G. 
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Colonial   Outfitter, 
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19  GREEN  ST.,  LEICESTER  SQ.,  W.C. 

Flannel  Shirts,  with  Collars 

attached,  for  Travelling,  8/6,  10/6. 
The  Hunt   Shirt,  detached  Collar 
and  Double  Cuffs,  7/6. 
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Pure  Silk  Shirts    17/6. 

Knitted  Stockings, 

2/6,  3/6,  4/6,  6/6  pair. 

Pyjamas,  Hosiery,  and 
Gloves, 

Price  List  sent  on  application. 
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PROCEEDINGS. 


SIXTH   ORDINARY   GENERAL   MEETING. 

THE  Sixth  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Session  was  held  at 
the  Whitehall  Rooms,  Hotel  Metropole,  on  Tuesday,  April  9,  1907, 
when  a  Paper  on  "  Some  Federal  Tendencies  in  Australia  "  was 
read  by  the  Horr.  J.  W.  Hackett,  M.L.C.,  LL.D. 

Lieut.-General   Sir   J.    Bevan   Edwards,    K.C.M.G.,    C.B.,    a 
member  of  the  Council  of  the  Institute,  presided. 
Amongst  those  present  were  the  following : 

MR.  R.  A  ABABRELTON,  MRS.  AND  MASTER  AITKEX,  Mas.  ALLPORT,  MESSRS. 
PERCY  ARNOLD,  J.  I).  BAILEY,  R.  TWEED  BAIRD,  JAMES BARTLETT,  A.  E.  BARRETT, 
WILLIAM  BELCHER,  MISSES  BLACKHTT,  COLONEL  S.  M.  BENSON,  MR.  AND  MRS. 
FRANCIS  BUHR,  MR.  J.  11.  BOOSE,  RT.  HON.  LORD  BRASSEY,  G.C.B.,  MR.BRASSEY,MISS 
BROCKMAN,  MR.  A.  BRUCE-JOY,  Miss  CAMPBELL,  MR.  AND  MRS.  JOHN  CHALMERS, 
MESSRS.  W.  CHAMBERLAIN,  D.  G.  CHICHESTER,  E.  CLARK,  HON.  SIR  JOHN 
A.  COCKBURN,  K.C.M.G.,  M.D.,  MR.  AND  MRS.  W.  R.  E.  COLES,  CAPT.  R.  M. 
COLLINS,  R.N.,  C.M.G.,  MISSES  COLLUM,  MESSRS.  B.  F.  CONIGRAVE,  C.  T.  Cox, 
C.M.G.,  MRS.  Cox,  MESSRS.  W.  S.  CUFF,  D.  DALLAWAY,  MRS.  DALTON,  Miss 
GLADYS  DALTON,  MR.  HUMPHRY  DAVY,  HON.  ALFRED  DEAKIN,  MR.  AND  MRS. 
E.  G.  DE  MATTOS,  Miss  C.  DE  THIERRY,  MLLE.  DE  VILLAINE,  MESSRS.  W.  H. 
DOLLEY,  FRANK  M.  DUTTON,  MR.  AND  MRS.  FRED  DUTTON,  MR.  H.  EARNSHAW, 
LADY  EDWARDS,  DR.  F.  AND  MRS.  FITCHETT,  MRS.  CLARE  FiTzGiBBON,  Miss 

FlTZRANDOLPH,  MESSRS.  ROBERT  GLEDDEN,  JOHN  GORDON,  CoTTINOHAM  GRIFFITHS, 
E.  P.  GUERITZ,  J.  GUNDRY,  MRS.  HACKETT,  MR.  R.  C.  HARE,  MRS.  HARRIS, 

MESSRS.  W.  C.  HARRISON,  G.  H.  HEBDEN,  J.  C.  A.  HENDERSON,  DR.  J.  A.  L. 
HENDERSON,  MR.  AND  MRS.  A.  R.  HISLOP,  Miss  HOBSON,  MR.  J.  F.  HOGAN, 
HON.  W.  M.  HUGHES,  MR.  J.  C.  ILLINGWORTH,  HON.  J.  G.  JENKINS,  Miss 
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JENKINS,  MR.  T.  H.  JOHN>  Miss  M.  F.  JOHNSTON,  MRS.  AND  Miss  PEBCIVAL 
JOHNSTON,  Miss  JONES,  Miss  KEELING,  MRS.  H.  G.  C.  KETCHAM,  MR.  J.  E. 
LOMAS,  HON.  SIR  WILLIAM  LYXK,  K.C.M.G.,  Miss  LYNE,  MR.  J.  P.  MCARTHUR, 
MISSES  MACARTNEY,  COM'R.  L.  MAcHuTCHiN,  E.N.,  MR.  AND  MRS.  J.  A. 
McLELLAN,  MR.  F.  W.  MEDHT-RST,  MR.  AND  MRS.  JAMES  MILLS,  MR.  C.  A. 
MOREING,  Miss  S.  MURPHY,  Mi:.  AND  MRS.  W.  MURRAY,  MESSRS.  J.  O.  NEUMANN, 
M.  OFFORD,  A.  L.  PALIOLOGUS,  P.  T.  J.  PARFITT,  H.  C.  PLEWS,  COLONEL  ERNEST 
PEMBERTON,  E.E.,  MESSRS.  W.  F.  PIPER,  J.  G.  POOLE,  HON.  C.  H.  EASON, 
MESSRS.  A.  H.  EEID,  H.  M.  RIDGE,  E.  EOSE,  T.  J.  EUSSELL,  MR.  AND  MRS. 
W.  M.  SIMMONS,  MR.  A.  SIMS,  Miss  G.  SKINNER,  Miss  SLATER,  MESSRS.  E.  M. 
BLATTER,  STANDAGE,  Miss  STOPFORD,  MESSRS.  W.  L.  TAYLOR,  W.  P.  TAYLOR, 
Miss  E.  THOMAS,  MR.  S.  THOMPSON,  HON.  DUGALD  THOMSON,  Miss  THOMSON, 
MESSRS,  W.  A  VENABLES,  H.  DE  E.  WALKER,  M.P.,  E.  A.  WALLACE,  HON.  SIR 
JOSEPH  G.  WARD,  K.C.M.G.,  LADY  AND  Miss  WARD,  MR.  W.  WEDDEL,  REV. 
H.  M.  WEST,  MR.  J.  WEST,  .MRS.  LAURA  WHITE,  MESSRS.  H.  A.  WICKHAM,  C. 

WlLDBORE,    MlSS    WlLEMAN,     MR.    J.     P.    G.     WILLIAMSON,    MlSS    ADA    M,    YOUNG, 

Miss  ISABEL  YOUNG,  SIR  FREDERICK  YOUNG,  K.C.M.G.,  MR.  J.  S.  O'HALLORAN, 
C.M.G.  (SECRETARY). 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Ordinary  General  Meeting  were  read  and 
confirmed,  and  it  was  announced  that  since  that  Meeting  20 
Fellows  had  been  elected,  viz.  8  Resident,  J2  Non-Resident, 

Resident  Fellows: 

Frederick  Anderson,  Gerald  M.  Brcivnc,  E.  Qwclo  Goodman,  Frederick 
Green,  Edward  S.  Grigson,  Arthur  Hassain,  F.G.S.,  Richard  Lilienf eld,  John 
C,  Mackay,  A.M.Inst.C.E. 

Non-Resident  Fellows : 

Morris  Alexander  (Cape  Colony],  Gordon  Beres  (Transvaal),  John  Court 
(New  Zealand),  Wm.  Markliain  Dean  (Falkland  Islands),  Wm.  H.  de  Silva, 
M.B.,  F.R.C.S.E.  (Ceylon),  Patrick  Duncan,  C.M.G.  (Transvaal},  Wm.  E, 
Fairbridge,  (Transvaal),  Edward  Harris  (Neiv  Zealand),  George  C.  Irving 
(Borneo),  Jacob  Rosen  (Transvaal),  Arthur  Sims  (Neiv  Zealand),  J.  Henry 
Stanford  (Canada), 

It  was  also  announced  that  Donations  to  the  Library  of  books, 
maps,  &c.,  had  been  received  from  the  various  Governments  of  the 
Colonies  and  India,  Societies,  and  public  bodies  both  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Colonies,  and  from  Fellows  of  the  Institute  and 
others. 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  Before  I  introduce  the  lecturer  I  desire,  on 
behalf  of  the  Institute,  to  extend  a  hearty  welcome  to  several  dis- 
tinguished Statesmen  who  have  come  to  this  country  for  the 
purpose  of  attending  the  Colonial  Conference,  and  who  are  present 
here  this  evening.  There  is  Sir  Joseph  Ward,  Prime  Minister  of 
a  Colony  which  those  who  have  visited  it  know  to  be  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  spots  on  earth  ;  there  is  Sir  William  Lyne,  who  has 
come  to  us  from  New  South  Wales,  and  we  have  several  members 
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bl  the  coriferetice  on  the  Navigation  Laws,  who  have  also  come  to 
this  country;  (Subsequently  the  Chairman  extended  the  same 
hearty  welcome  to  Mr.  Alfred  Deakin,  who  arrived  in  the  course 
of  the  discussion.) 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  be  in  tile  cHair  on  this  occasiori;  for 
one  reason  because  I  had  the  pleasure  of  making  the  acquaintance 
of  Dr.  Hackett  many  years  ago1  in  Australia.  He  will  speak  to  you 
with  exceptional  authority  on  the  subject  of  his  Paper,  b'ecaiise; 
besides  being  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  Western 
Australia,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Federal  Convention  a1 1  Sydney 
in  1891,  and  of  the  Convention  which  framed  the  Commonwealth 
Constitution  in  1897-8.  He  was  also  a  delegate  to  the  Federal 
Council  of  1895,  1897,  and  1899.  At  a  very  short  notice  he  has 
taken  the  place  of  a  distinguished  Australian,  Mr.  Wise,  who  was 
to  have  read  a  Paper  to  us  to-night. 

The  Hon.  Dr.  J.  W.  Hackett  then  read  bis  Paper  on 

SOME  FEDERAL  TENDENCIES  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

I  have  first  to  invite  you  to  regret  with  me  the  indisposition  of 
my  friend  Mr.  B.  R.  Wise,  which  has  prevented  so  well-qualified 
an  authority  giving  us  his  views  to-night  on  the  all-interesting  sub- 
ject of  Colonial  Conferences.  It  is  unfortunate  also  that  this  has 
allowed  of  so  brief  an  intimation  being  given  me  that  I  can  in  no 
wise  do  more  than  feeble  justice  to  this  question.  From  the  heading 
which  has  been  supplied  to  me  I  understand  I  am  not  so  much  to 
make  some  observations  on  the  new  democracy  which  for  the  past  six 
years  has  been  established  in  Australia,  as  to  consider  some  of  the 
more  interesting  points  in  its  Federal  development.  And  I  further 
take  it  that  I  am  indebted  for  this  opportunity  to  the  supposition  that 
a  residence  of  over  thirty  years  shared  among  most  of  the  Australian 
States,  and  where  the  course  of  my  business  as  a  journalist  gave 
me  many  glimpses  behind  the  scenes,  ought  in  any  event  to  have 
qualified  me  to  observe  arid  in  some  degree  appraise  the  value  of  the 
main  facts  of  Australian  history  during  that  period.  My  subject  is 
of  the  widest,  but  I  desire  at  present  to  refer  to  but  a  very  few  of 
these  points  of  interest  which  more  immediately  concern  the  pre* 
Bent.  I  am  afraid,  indeed,  that  at  the  outset  a  foremost  Federal 
tendency  which  will  occur  to  only  too  many  is  that  the 
Federation,  as  it  has  grown,  has  not  gathered  round  it  that 
preponderance  of  sympathy  and  popular  approval  which  at  one 
time  it  was  generally  accepted  would  be  hers ;  and  that  the 
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success  of  the  Commonwealth  bears  a  somewhat  different  aspect 
for  many  Australian  eyes  compared  with  the  views  taken  in  1900, 
when  the  all-important  vote  was  taken,  is  hardly  to  he  disputed. 
Few,  at  least,  can  suppose  that  the  majority  secured  on  Referendum 
Day  would  not  be  appreciably  reduced  in  most  of  the  States  if  the 
poll  were  to  bo  taken  once  more.  To  numbers  who  were  once  its 
sanguine  believers,  the  words  Australian  Federation  now  imply  a 
mistake  — an  experiment  made  too  soon  and  whose  results,  financial, 
political,  and  above  all,  federal,  are  more  than  doubtful.  .  Nor  in 
reply  to  words  of  encouragement  will  they  admit  that  there  is  any 
analogy  in  the  early  failures  recorded  in  the  history  of  the  American 
Union.  It  is  of  no  service  to  close  our  eyes  to  facts  around 
us,  however  their  significance  may  be  discounted.  The  Par- 
liament of  one  State  has  already  put  on  record  its  opinion  "in 
carrying,  by  substantial  majorities  in  both  Houses,  a  resolution 
practically  favouring  a  revision  of  the  Referendum  vote,  a  proceed- 
ing to  which  it  is  equally  possible  to  attach  tco  much  or  too  little 
value.  Perhaps  far  too  much  was  expected  at  first.  It  is  certain 
that  the  anticipations  of  many  of  the  leaders  were  simply 
boundless  in  their  extent.  Yofc  behind  all  evidences  of  dis- 
satisfaction one  can  hardly  doubt  that  there  lies  a  general 
conviction  too  lirmly  rooted  to  be  easily  overthrown,  that  not 
only  has  Australian  Federation  come  to  stay,  but  that  the  time  has 
fully  arrived  when  the  position  and  needs  of  Australia  imperatively 
demand  all  the  strength  and  support  which  can  be  given  by  the  union 
of  the  six  States  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  effective  treatment 
of  the  great  questions  referring  to  her  external  relations,  both  im- 
perial and  foreign,  the  business  of  defence,  the  opportunity  of 
making  the  full  weight  felt  of  the  great  political  and  social  experi- 
ments over  which  she  is  now  busy,  the  need  of  a  common  fiscal 
policy,  borrowing,  the  developments  of  the  imperial  tie,  and  a  dozen 
other  subjects,  demand  something  different  from  our  isolated  weak- 
nesses of  the  past,  and  forbid  us  even  to  dream  of  returning  to  the 
unorganised  conditions  of  the  pre -Federation  division  and  con- 
fusion. As  to  the  hostile  vote  just  mentioned,  it  may  be  suggested 
were  ariy  State  profoundly  and  persistently  determined  to  retire 
from  the  Union,  that  in  spite  of  the  emphatic  words  in  the  Con- 
stitution Act  proclaiming  an  indissoluble  union,  Secession  might 
be  found  to  be  very  feasible.  A  resolved  refusal  to  acknowledge 
the  authority  of  the  Commonwealth  (passive  resistance,  I  believe 
it  is  called)  would,  it  is  safe  to  say,  never  be  met  by  coercion,  or 
armed  intervention  on  the  part  of  either  Federation  or  Mother 
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Country.  The  dissenting  State  would  in  such  an  improbable  case 
be  in  all  likelihood  allowed  to  travel  its  own  course.  But  does 
anyone  doubt  that,  long  prior  to  this  stage  being  reached,  such  real 
grievances  as  existed -would  have  been  redressed,  and  the  disagree- 
ment fairly  and  amicably  arranged  by  Australians  and  in  Australia 
in  such  a  fashion  as  to  remove  all  rancour  or  sense  of  injurious 
treatment  ?  Nevertheless,  it  has  to  be  admitted  the  Federation  has 
yet  to  convert  large  parties  in  the  States  before  it  can  hope  to  be 
that  centre  of  patriotic  attachment,  and  the  means  of  diffusing 
common  advantages,  which  it  was  never  doubted  at  the  time  of  the 
Referendum  the  Commonwealth  would  become.  To  my  mind, 
and  I  speak  as  one  who  voted  against  the  resolution  above  mentioned, 
there  is  little  to  fear  as  the  Federal  idea  develops  and  all  sides 
grow  wiser  and  more  full  of  public  spirit. 

•  Meantime  the  Federation  has  to  grapple  with  difficulties  especially 
its'  own.  And  among  these,  none  is  more  serious,  and  I  may  add  more 
unexpected,  than  the  refusal  of  so  many  who  are  well- qualified  to 
take  part  in  the  work  of  Federal  administration  and  law-making. 
The  man  in  business  cannot  afford •  the  risks  of  placing  1,000  or 
?,000  miles,  between. his  work  and  his  home.  Others,  as  fortune 
comes  to  them,  leave  our  shores  for  what  they  bslieve  arc  the 
superior  attractions,  the  pleasanter  conditions  of  residence  in  other 
countries,  *  Moreover  there  is  ground  to  fear  that  large  sections 
of  our  best  material  decline  to  offer  themselves  as  targets  to 
the  unmeasured  and  often  dishonest  invective  and  public  mis- 
representation which  they  must  face  from  platform,  Press,  and 
even  Parliament.  By  the  smaller  States  these  conditions  are  felt 
most  acutely  owing  to  their  distance  from  the  seat  of  Govern- 
ment. The  fact  that  the  services  of  many  of  the  most  com- 
petent of  our  citizens  should  not  be  duly  available  for  the 
higher  work  of  their  country  is  so  much  a  source  of  alarm  to 
Federalists  that  proposals  are  likely  to  be  seriously  made  that  the 
honorarium  for  membership  in  each  of  the  houses,  fixed  by  the 
Constitution  Act  at  £400,  should  be  raised  to  £500  or  £600,  and 
even  £750  a  year  ;  and  it  is  more  than  probable  a  move  in  this  direc- 
tion will  be  made  in  the  present  Parliament,  and  if  the  higher 
salary  does  not  bring  out  the  men  who  are  wanted,  there  will  be 
added  one  more  cause  of  grave  anxiety  for  the  well-wishers  of  the 
:  future  of  Australia.  But  for  the  moment  no  difficulty  looms  larger 
in  the  minds  of  Australians  than  the  division  of  the  popular,  or 
rather  the  population  Chamber,  the  House  of  Eepresentatives,  into 
so  many  independent  sections.  Yet  the  last  election  has  shown 
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that  the  electors  still  approve  of  the  three-party  representation,  in 
which  so  many  see  the  leading  danger  at  this  juncture  which  the 
Federation  has  to  face.  Where  three  not  unequal  and  mutually 
antagonistic  forces  are  drawn  up  in  the  same  field,  each  seeking 
supremacy  at  the  expense  of  the  other  groups,  one  may  readily 
picture  the  long  chapter  of  influenced  decisions,  of  policy  dictated 
by  other  considerations  than  those  of  personal  conviction,  of  the 
sacrifice  at  times  of  the  interests  of  the  State  to  the  exigencies 
of  party  engineers.  Where  the  three  groups  approach  equality 
of  numbers,  the  three-party  system  must  have  a  tendency  fatal 
to  that  form  of  party  government,  a  Ministry  in  the  majority  and 
an  Opposition  in  the  minority,  on  which,  in  its  turn,  responsible 
government  essentially  depends.  Yet  it  must  be  repeated  that 
twice  now  have  the  electors  of  the  Commonwealth  deliberately 
sanctioned  the  continuance  of  this  state  of  things  by  their  recorded 
votes.  But  so  weary  has  Parliament  and  country  become  of  the 
prospect  of  barren  or  bad  results  from  a  minority  Government  kept 
in  office  at  the  will  and  pleasure  of  a  second  minority,  that  a  move- 
ment has  been  set  on  foot,  and  is  being  strenuously  urged  in 
Parliament  and  by  the  press,  to  find  a  remedy  in  one  of  the  most 
trenchant  innovations  in  the  English  system  of  government  that 
can  be  imagined.  It  is  not  merely  suggested,  but  claimed  in  some 
of  the  most  thoughtful  and  influential  quarters,  that  a  saving 
hint  may  well  be  taken  from  the  constitutional  practice  of  the 
little  State  of  Switzerland,  and  Ministers  be  appointed  who  shall 
be  directly  elected  from  and  by  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  And 
it  is  explained  that  when  the  members  of  this  Cabinet  differ  in 
opinion,  as  they  are  certain  to  do,  the  two  Houses  shall  act 
as  umpire.  The  analogy  appealed  to  is  that  of  a  board  of 
directors.  But  it  is  quite  as  easy  to  see  the  objections  as  the 
advantages  of  this  new"  proposal.  The  remedy  appears  to  offer 
a  maximum  of  difficulty  in  its  working  with  a  minimum  of 
strength  and  cohesion  in  its  effects.  That  it  is  revolutionary  seems 
to  be  accepted,  but  it  is  a  strong  course  to  wholly  set  aside  a  pre- 
rogative which  has  for  the  most  part  worked  so  well,  and  to  destroy 
the  immense  advantages  of  the  influence  of  the  Crown  if  wisely 
directed  in  the  formation  of  Ministries.  There  are  other  objections. 
There  would  be  no  natural  head  to  the  Cabinet ;  each  Minister  would 
bear  allegiance  to  the  group  or  to  the  House  to  which  he  owed  his 
election,  and  who,  it  may  be  assumed,  will  either  change  him  at 
short  notice  should  he  be  held  to  be  false  to  his  House  or  his  electors, 
or  make  his  continuance  in  office  impossible.  Moreover  the  divisions 
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Which  may  make  a  House  practically  unworkable  would  all  be  trans- 
lated to  and  be  reflected  in  the  new  Ministry.  Instead  of  a  compact, 
single-minded,  and  powerful  Executive,  we  should  merely  obtain  a 
fortuitous  gathering  of  disorganised  political  atoms.  That  the  system 
is  in  force  in  municipalities,  as  it  is  asserted,  may  be  true  enough, 
but  it  appears  either  to  be  adapted  only  to  municipalities,  including 
those  States  whose  politics  are  of  the  municipal  order,  or  for 
semi-absolute  monarchies,  where  the  Sovereign  is  in  practice  as 
in  theory  the  head  of  the  Ministry.  Ifc  may  be  questioned  if  this 
proposal  is  not  really  suggestive  of  an  earlier  stage  of  our  history, 
where  the  King  was  at  liberty  to  select  his  Ministers  as  he  pleased, 
and  where  conflicting  voices  were  harmonised  and,  if  necessary, 
silenced,  by  the  Sovereign  at  the  head  of  his  Council  Board.  If  an 
approach,  however,  is  made  to  the  system  of  elective  Ministries,  I 
may  make  bold  to  venture  two  predictions.  If  we  are  to  see  the 
principle  of  election  applied  to  the  Executive,  and  if  responsible 
government  fails  to  respond  to  the  true  Federal  environment,  as 
obviously  it  may  do,  then  we  are  likely  to  see,  not  the  Ministry, 
surely  an  impracticable  proposition,  but  the  Head,  call  him  Prime 
Minister  or  what  you  will,  the  elected  unit.  And  further,  the  election 
will  be  placed  in  the  hands,  not  of  party  wire-pullers,  or  of  the 
intriguers  of  Parliamentary  factions,  but  of  the  nation  as  a  whole, 
who  will  vote  equally,  directly,  and  individually.  Of  that  there 
seems  no  reasonable  doubt.  If  the  choice  is  to  be  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Crown,  it  will  assuredly  not  be  handed  to  the  sections 
of  Parliament,  it  will  be  taken  as  their  natural  right  and  preroga- 
tive by  the  nation. 

To  dispose  of  the  difficulties  arising  from  so  many  of  the  best 
men  in  the  Commonwealth  being  unable  or  unwilling  to  take  an 
active  part  in  its  politics,  to  appease  the  persistence  of  provincial 
feelings  of  State  pride,  a  not  extraordinary  condition  of  things  con- 
sidering the  past  of  the  Australian  States,  but  one  certain,  we  may 
hope,  at  no  long  period  to  give  way ;  to  be  prepared  for  the  un- 
guessed  results  which  may  readily  follow  upon  the  working  of  what 
may  be  called  a  registered  Constitution— these  are  soms  samples  of 
the  difficulties  the  new  Federation  has  before  it.  But  there  are  many 
other  matters  of  importance.  It  is  quite  probable  that  questions 
will  be  raised  as  to  whether  certain  articles  of  the  Constitution  may 
not  be  more  freely  open  to  revision  than  others,  which  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  Constitution  Act  must  be  considered  obligatory 
conditions,  engagements  on  the  strength  of  which  one  or  more 
States  waived  their  objections  and  joined  in  establishing  the 
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Commonwealth.  An  undoubted  instance  of  conditions  of  a  funda- 
mental character  was  to  be  found  in  the  special  tariff  granted  to 
Western  Australia  for  five  years,  and  which  has  now  expired  ;  but 
there  still  exist  conditions  which  appear  to  stand  on  a  special 
footing  such  as  the  minimum  representation  of  each  State 
in  the  House  of  Representative?,  the  equality  for  all  time  of  the 
representation  of  the  original  States  in  the  Senate,  guaranteed 
by  Imperial  Act,  the  granting  of  similar  and  equal  powers  to  both 
Houses  save  in  one  or  two  points  of  detail  of  a  value  more  apparent 
than  substantial,  and  in  the  declaration  that  a  metropolis  must  be 
provided  for  the  Federation  which  will  be  established  by  and  shall 
belong  to  the  Commonwealth  —  not  simply  a  converted  State 
capital — and  which  shall  be  within  the  borders  of  the  State  of  New 
South  Wales,  How  far  such  questions  may  travel  experience  alone 
will  show.  But  it  is  certain  that  what  her  people  held  to  be  a 
breach,  not  indeed  of  a  legal  provision,  but  of  what  she  admitted 
was  no  more  than  a  conditional  understanding,  it  was  that  gave 
rise  in  a  primary  degree  to  the  Secession  resolutions  of  Western 
Australia  which  were  carried  so  earnestly  last  session  by  both 
Chambers  in  that  State. 

But,  without  pausing  over  these  and  similar  points,  perhaps 
somewhat  speculative  in  their  character,  I  desire  to  invite  your 
attention  to  the  grafting  of  a  wholly  new  principle  on  the  terms 
of  the  Australian  Constitution,  and  the  consequences  likely  to 
ensue.  That  Constitution  is  fixed  as  bicameral  by  law,  but  of  a 
bicameral  character  unknown  to  all  other  double- chambered 
Governments  existing  now  or  most  probably  in  the  past.  Both  the 
Australian  Houses  are  founded  on  the  same  franchise — that  is,  on 
the  most  unrestricted  and  unconditional  application  of  adult  suffrage, 
I  fancy,  known  to  the  historian.  If  we  omit  some  difference  of  pro- 
cedure in  regard  to  the  legislative  treatment  of  financial  measures,  and 
which  in  practice  are  found  to  be  of  little  if  any  fundamental  value, 
there  is  no  operative  distinction  between  the  two  Chambers  save  that 
one  represents  the  population,  and  the  other  represents  the  States  of 
the  community.  There  are  the  same  electors,  voting  practically  off 
the  same  register,  and  under  identical  conditions.  In  other  words, 
the  Senate,  like  the  House  of  Representatives,  is  a  purely  demo- 
cratic institution,  in  actual  fact  even  more  democratic  than  its 
sister  Chamber.  Now,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  word,  this  demo- 
cratising of  the  Senate  at  its  very  birth  point  seems  the  special 
innovation,  the  capital  experiment  of  the  Federal  Constitution. 
It  is  an  event  of  t'i  e  first  order  in  the  evolution  no  less  of  the 
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Federal  than  of  the  Unified  State.  It  involves  of  itself  a  revolution, 
inasmuch  as  by  the  Commonwealth  Constitution  Act,  the  distinc- 
tions in  the  position  and  the  functions  hitherto  associated  with 
the  conception  of  a  second  Chamber  are  obliterated.  For  the 
former  idea  of  a  second  Chamber  with  merely  revising  and  restraining 
powers,  the  new  principle  substitutes  two  Houses  co-equal  and 
co-terminous  in  privilege  and  rule,  and  identical  in  the  popular  origin 
of  their  authority.  Now,  co-ordination  created  by  law  between  two 
such  Houses  implies  something  much  more  than  a  mere  difficulty  in 
securing  unity  of  legislative  action.  There  is  no  principle  or  pre- 
cedent to  limit  the  view  the  members  are  entitled  to  take  of  their 
authority  or  field  of  action.  We  have  thus  one  more  lion  in  the  path 
of  responsible  government.  That  form  of  administration  naturally 
stipulates  for  a  single  master  as  an  essential  condition  precedent 
to  its  satisfactory  working.  A  Ministry  fully  responsible 
to  two  Chambers  is  almost  inconceivable,  and  the  position 
would  be  probably  much  worse  in  a  Federal  than  in  a  simple 
State.  So  clearly  did  Sir  Henry  Parkes  realise  the  consequences 
of  granting  equal  bicameral  powers,  that  in  the  resolutions  he  sub- 
mitted to  the  Australian  National  Convention  in  1891,  he  inserted 
a  provision  declaring  that  the  Ministry  of  the  Federation  should  be 
responsible  to  the  population  Chamber.  This  principle  he  thought 
it  essential  to  make  a  fixture  of  the  Constitution.  The  proposal 
was  opposed  by  the  Convention  as  at  once  unduly  restrictive,  and 
certain  in  any  event  to  prove  futile.  It  was  recognised  that  in  the 
long  run  the  better  and  stronger  House  would  rise  superior,  and 
that  the  people  of  Australia  should  always  be  left  with  free  minds 
and  hands  untied  to  work  out  their  own  constitutional  salva- 
tion, So  far,  the  preconceived  idea  in  Australia  of  the  limited 
sphere  of  operation  proper  and  even  necessary  to  the  position  of  a 
second  Chamber  if  the  latter  is  to  live,  and  probably  the  restricted 
Ministerial  representation  in  the  Senate,  an  influential  feature- 
it  may  be  in  the  situation,  have  suspended  constitutional  development 
in  this  quarter,  but  this  attitude  may  not  continue  long. 

As  the  Senate  represents  the  States,  the  lesser  members  of  the 
Federation  are  not  likely  to  consent  to  the  status  of  their  main 
bulwark  being  reduced  in  value.  It  is  even  conceivable  it  may 
become  the  better  equipped  and  more  effective  House,  once  the 
atmosphere  is  cleared  of  that  sense  of  subordination  which  commonly 
surrounds  the  Australian  idea  of  the  functions  of  a  second  Chamber. 
The  lesser  members  cannot  but  recognise  that  two  States  alone 
may  count  a  population  of  some  2,800,000  against  1,300,000  for  the 
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other  four.  It  is  perfectly  possible  indeed  that  a  party  in  a  minority 
of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  may  command  a  majority  in  the 
Senate,  or  vice  versa.  The  former  result  was  very  nearly  achieved 
at  the  recent  elections  when  the  Labour  group  secured  in  all 
sixteen  seats  out  of  thirty-six  in  the  Senate,  with  but  a  following  of 
twenty- six  out  of  a  total  of  seventy-five  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Already  in  a  considerable  number  of  instances  the 
Senate  has  either  directly  or  in  effect  vetoed  measures  sent  from 
the  House  of  Representatives,  or  has  fundamentally  altered  their 
complexion  with  hostile  intention.  Australia  therefore,  it  may  be 
accepted,  will  have  to  face  the  spectacle  of  two  Houses  claiming, 
and  at  will  exercising,  each  supreme  and  independent  powers. 
And,  as  mentioned,  the  co-equal  representation  of  the  present  States 
in  the  Senate  has  been  made  indefeasible  by  imperial  enactment, 
which  equal  powers  have  been  granted  substantially  in  regard  to 
finance,  and  subsfcantively  as  to  legislative  or  administrative  control* 
It  is  obvious  we  will  have  to  provide  for  a  more  than  usually  com- 
prehensive reserve  of  surprises  for  the  developments  of  the  new 
Constitution. 

This  democratising  of  the  Senate  may  lead  to  other  results  of 
moment.  It  may  play  an  all-important  part  in  the  political  history  ^ 
not  alone  of  the  Commonwealth;  but  in  that  of  State  rights,  a  sub- 
ject of  leading  interest  in  all  federations.  By  the  Constitution  Act 
the  Commonwealth  has  been  given  possession  of  large  if  in  many 
respects  somewhat  undefined  powers.  The  residue  of  what  was 
not  transferred  remains  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  States. 
This  residue  is  still  very  considerable  ;  it  covers  such  subjects  as 
self-government,  and  local  government,  land,  mines,  taxation, 
public  works,  education,  police,  and  many  others*  Over  these  the 
State  has  in  some  cases  exclusive,  in  others  concurrent,  rights.  In 
dealing  with  all  these  questions  the  States  have  proceeded  on  com- 
paratively conservative  lines  in  the  past.  This  attitude  arises  from 
the  part  played  by  the  second  Chamber,  which  at  all  times  has 
allowed  it  to  be  depended  upon  to  act  upon  a  Chamber  of  review  in 
the  fullest  sense,  which  has  been  generally  interpreted  by  these  bodies 
to  mean  a  Chamber  of  very  slow  and  very  deliberate  action.  So 
long  as  this  characteristic  exists,  so  long  must  the  advanced  party 
in  Australia  find  themselves  limited  in  their  State  activities.  It  is 
otherwise  with  the  Commonwealth.  In  place  of  a  Chamber  of 
authority  arid  a  Chamber  of  review,  as  in  the  case  of  the  States, 
both  Federal  Houses  are  directly  founded  on  the  widest  and  freest  of 
all  forms  of  adult  suffrage.  It  is  therefore  the  interest  of  the  advanced 
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party  (I  am  not  going  to  speak  of  this  party  at  any  length  this 
evening,  I  merely  make  this  reference  to  them  for  the  purpose  of 
my  argument) — I  repeat,  it  is  to  their  gain  to  extend  the  authority 
of  the  Commonwealth  and  to  diminish  that  of  the  State.  And 
for  this  reason  :  in  their  work  they  have  to  consider  whether  the 
easier  and  more  expeditious  measure  is  to  conduct  six  difficult  and 
prolonged  campaigns  in  an  endeavour  to  capture  six  different  anti- 
popular  upper  Houses,  or  to  make  use  of  the  democratic  Chamber 
which  lies  ready  prepared  to  their  hand  by  the  Federal  Constitution, 
and  in  all  directions  enforce  the  claim  of  the  Commonwealth  to 
larger  authority.  And  this  movement  is  one  likely  to  be  favoured 
by  the  existence  of  a  natural  ambition  to  rise  to  Federal  life  from 
the  politics  of  the  States  and  by  the  loss  of  so  many  of  the  leading 
politicians  of  these  last,  a  position  of  things  which  to  all  appear- 
ance the  States  will  have  inevitably  to  accept.  The  popularising  of 
the  Senate  may  therefore  lead  to  unexpected  results  ;  it  may  alter 
the  whole  face  of  State  politics  ;  it  may  go  a  long  way  towards  the 
unification  of  Australia  ;  it  may  mortally  wound  responsible  govern- 
ment as  understood  and  practised  in  Australia  since  popular 
government  was  first  introduced.  And  although  at  a  first  glance 
it  might  seem  that  the  strengthening  of  the  Senate  or  State  House 
would  aid  the  believers  in  the  preservation  of  local  privilege,  in 
this  case  we  have  to  reckon  on  that  great  advanced  movement 
in  which  the  Labour  Party  is  most  in  evidence,  and  of  which  I  say 
no  more  now  than  to  recognise  its  existence  and  its  aims.  I  believe 
I  shall  in  another  place  be  permitted  to  speak  at  greater  length  in 
reference  to  this  party. 

But  in  leaving  this  branch  of  my  remarks,  I  hope  you  will  think 
me  justified  in  reasserting  that  the  establishing  of  a  thoroughly 
popular  Chamber  in  place  of  the  old  Council  of  Review,  the  creation 
of  a  second  democratic  Chamber  in  the  truest  sense  and  of  the  first 
order,  is  the  leading  feature  of  interest  among  all  the  novel  pro- 
visions contained  in  the  Constitutional  machinery  created  for  the 
government  of  Federated  Australia. 

There  are  some  other  tendencies  to  which  I  may  here  very  briefly 
allude.  If  we  pay  a  close  and  impartial  regard  to  the  movements 
of  Commonwealth  opinion  so  far  as  this  is  in  evidence,  we  are 
surely  led  to  the  conclusion  that  protection  for  Australian  industries 
is  becoming,  and  is  even  now,  one  of  the  main  articles  of  the 
political  creed  of  the  people  of  Australia.  It  is  natural,  and  it  ig 
also  for  the  good  of  the  whole,  thaUhe  first  thought  of  an  Australian 
should  bfl  for  his  own  country  ;  though  he  may  not  reason  about  it, 
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he  must  feel  that  every  point  by  which  Australia  moves  forward  is 
so  much  gained  to  the  strength,  the  permanence,  and  the  resources 
of  the  Empire.  It  is  probably  safe  to  state  that  with  this  strong 
tendency  to  belief  in  protection  in  view,  no  system  of  trade  arrange- 
ments,  no  diplomatic  arguments  in  the  economic  field  will  be  allowed 
to  defeat  or  even  to  check  the  ever  forward  movement  of  Federal 
protective  principles.  Certain  preferences  may  well  and  justly  be 
bestowed ;  but  it  may  be  expected  that  all  who  wish  for  the  welfare 
of  Australia  will  recognise  it  as  their  first  duty  that  even  in  the 
granting  of  preferences  the  object  should  be  primarily  the  develop' 
ment  and  advance  of  the  Commonwealth.  So  marked  is  this 
tendency  in  the  Federation,  that  it  is  needless  to  dwell  on  it.  For 
good  or  for  evil,  the  Commonwealth  must  be  added  to  the  protective 
people  of  the  world. 

Again,  we  may  take  it  that  Australia  will  persevere  in  the  steps 
she  is  taking  to  enrol  herself  on  the  list  of  defended  nations,  yet 
the  omens  all  seem  to  point  to  the  conclusion  that  her  purpose  will 
be  to  have  her  coasts  and  her  people,  if  I  may  so  put  it,  self- 
defended.  That  is,  her  system  of  defence  will  in  the  main  be  local. 
This  is  no  place  for  a  reference  to  the  conflict  of  views  on  this 
grave  subject,  but  I  would  like  to  be  permitted  to  express  a  con- 
viction, without  even  touching  upon  the  merits  of  either  side  of  the 
dispute,  that  whatever  may  be  the  inevitable  settlement  which  must 
be  arranged  between  the  controllers  of  the  imperial  forces  and  of  the 
subordinate  auxiliaries  of  the  Britannic  group  of  States  in  the  Empire, 
in  the  case  of  the  Commonwealth  her  peace  contribution  to  imperial 
defence,  whether  in  ships  or  men,  will,  if  the  popular  wish  is  given 
effect,  for  the  time  being,  be  manned,  officered,  commissioned,  paid 
and  stationed  as  the  Commonwealth  may  see  fit  to  direct.  Perhaps, 
so  far  as  ships  are  concerned,  she  will  even  desire  to  see  these 
constructed  wholly  or  partially  in  Australia.  In  regard  to  her  land 
forces  it  is  stated  authoritatively  that  there  are  half  a  million  of 
men  and  boys  undergoing  some  training  in  military  drill  and  who  have 
attained  a  still  more  considerable  degree  of  proficiency  with  the  rifle. 
Further,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt^about  the  Federal  tendency  as 
to  the  peopling  of  Australia.  In  the  phrase,  a  White  Australia, 
she  proclaims  in  a  couple  of  words  her  determination  to  preserve 
the  purity  of  her  European  blood,  to  avert  at  any  cost  those  troubles 
which  are  already  showing  above  the  horizon  of  the  great  Republic 
of  America,  as  well  as  in  front  of  our  South  African  fellow-citizens,  and 
if  necessary  by  extreme  measures  to  keep  away  from  her  shores  the 
conflict  which  in  all  probability  'must  await  the  close  association 
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of  our  own  with  an  inferior  but  a-  more  prolific  race.  It  means, 
further,  that  she  has  resolved  to  maintain  one  of  her  fairest 
ideals — the  dignity  of  work — in  declining  ^toj; subject  her  people 
to  the  companionship  and  personal  rivalry  of  races,  among  whom 
labour  bears  no  title  of  honour.  If  Australia  has  made  up  her 
mind  on  one  point,  it  is  that  she  is  to  be  enabled  to  work  out 
her  own  problems  in  the  light  of  and  under  the  direction  of  those 
eivilisations  which  are  to  the  Australian  of  to-day  the  worthiest 
and  most  desirable  within  his  knowledge.  These,  it  may  be  said 
without  temerity,  are  distinctly  among  thejforemost  of  Australian 
aspirations.  She  desires  that  there  should  be  defence  without 
militarism  ;  hence  her  conception  of  the  form  in  which  the  Com- 
monwealth should  assist  in  the  defence  of  the  Empire;  that  there 
should  be  development  of  her  country  and  employment  for  her 
people  ;  hence  her  feeling  towards  protection  ;  that  there  should  be 
no  infiltration  of  undesirable  aliens  and  low- waged  workers  ;  hence 
her  immigration  restrictions.  I  may  add  she  requires  that  there 
should  be  equality  of  opportunity  for  all ;  hence  the  contribution 
of  millions  yearly  by  the  States  to  the  cause  of  education.  And  all 
these  purposes  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  she  is  prepared  to  urge 
forward  as  national  objects,  with  such  light  and  means  as  she  may 
find  at  her  disposal. 

It  is  time  to  bring  these  remarks  to  a  close.  Bat  before  con- 
cluding, let  me  bring  before  you  a  couple  of  incidents  which  give  us 
a  fair  glance  at  some  of  the  methods  of  Commonwealth  action. 
The  one  shows  the  pains  the  Commonwealth  Parliament  is  at  to 
secure  right  results  in  her  fiscal  policy,  the  other  illustrates  a  point 
I  have  been  somewhat  solicitous  in  pressing  upon  you,  the  deter- 
mination of  the  advanced  party  to  push  so  far  as  it  can  be  made  to 
travel,  Federal  activity  into  the  domain  of  the  State.  That  Aus- 
tralia is  adopting  protection  as  the  national  policy  has  been  proved 
in  the  recent  Federal  elections  as  distinctly  and  irrevocably  as  the 
last  elections  to  the  House  of  Commons  can  be  claimed  to  show 
that  the  Mother  land  remains  wedded  to  free  trade.  Now  in 
voting  as  they  did,  the  electors  of  the  Commonwealth  desired,  so 
far  as  the  land  is  concerned,  to  people- its  unoccupied  wilderness, 
and  to  encourage  closer  settlement  over  fertile  but  half-used  areas 
already  alienated  ;  for  her  towns,  which  she  recognises  will,  as  in 
the  Mother  Country,  become  more  and  more  the  main  seats  of 
population,  the  stimulating  of  urban  industries,  and  increased 
employment.  But  of  the  evils  which  have  too  often  followed  pro- 
tection she  is  by  no  means  unconscious,  and  has  set  herself  to  the 
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best  of  her  judgment  to  avert  such  abuses  as  the  formation  of  com- 
mercial combinations,  or  the  sacrifice  of  the  wage  earner  bring  in 
their  train.  These  are,  if  it  be  possible,  to  be  excluded  from  the  new 
State.  In  granting,  therefore,  special  protection,  the  precedent  has 
been  established  that  where  the  aid  of  protective  duties  is  invoked, 
there  shall  be  a  contract  to  give  the  worker  the  best  terms  secured 
by  Federal  industrial  law.  There  may  be  some  doubt  as  to  the  perfect 
feasibility  of  applying  the  principle,  there  should  be  none  as  to  its 
being  worthy  of  our  respect  and  of  a  fair  trial.  The  other  incident 
strikingly  bears  out  the  supposition  that  the  policy  of  the  advanced 
party  will  be  especially  to  capture  the  outworks  of  the  State  under 
cover  of  the  Federal  siege  guns.  No  greater  invasion  of  State  rights 
could  be  conceived  than  for  the  Federation  to  draw  the  control  of 
the  public  servants  of  a  State  within  the  purview  of  a  Federal  law, 
and  submit  their  wages,  hours,  and  conditions  of  work  to  a  Federal 
tribunal,  the  Parliament  and  taxpayers  of  the  State  meanwhile  having 
to  find  the  money  to  the  order  of  the  Federal  Court.  All  this  no  doubt 
has  been  declared  unconstitutional,  but  their  success  in  this  direction 
so  far  is  indeed  a  memorable  achievement  for  the  advanced  party. 

Now  in  all  this  there  may  be  many  errors,  but  whether  there 
are  or  not  Australia  firmly  believes,  however  mistaken  some  may  think 
her  creed  or  her  doings,  that  she  is  building  so  as  to  avoid  the  mistakes 
of  the  past.  She  knows  well  that  she  will  make  mistakes  herself, 
but  she  also  holds  with  an  unalterable  conviction  that  she  will  discover 
them  in  time,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  discovered  she  will  redress 
them.  It  has  to  be  always  borne  in  mind  in  speaking  of  a  nation  of 
colonists  where  the  great  majority  have  never  seen  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere—that it  will  be  difficult  to  find  a  people  more  self-centered, 
less  concerned  with  the  voice  of  outside  criticism  or  suggestion,  and 
yet,  as  I  believe,  more  determined  honestly,  industriously,  and 
patriotically,  if  a  little  selfishly,  to  do  her  best  and  leave  to  time 
and  common  sense  the  judgment  which  will  be  passed  on  the 
fruits  of  her  trials.  But  this  young  giantess  throned  in  the 
Southern  seas  seems  to  know  strangely  little  and  heed  less  of  any 
censure  or  applause  which  may  be  measured  out  to  herself  and  her 
works.  Her  experiments  in  the  social  and  the  Federal  spheres  of 
politics  are  perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  the  kind  in  the  present 
day,  certainly  among  the  most  interesting  in  history,  and  these 
problems  she  will  work  out,  so  far  as  political  influences  are  con- 
cerned, if  need  be  in  solitude  and  independence.  All  that  is  worthy 
in  her  work  will  live,  the  rest  will  go ;  but  we  may  well  cherish  a 
hope  that  before  her  hour  strikes  she  will  have  added  something  new 
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and  lasting  to  that  political  heritage  of  her  people  which  we  may 
trust  are  among  the  last  of  the  things  which  men  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  would  willingly  lose, 

DISCUSSION. 

Hon.  Sir  JOSEPR  G.  WARD,  K.C.M.G.  (Prime  Minister  of  New 
Zealand) :  I  should  have  preferred  had  the  privilege  of  speaking 
first  been  extended  to  my  friend  Sir  William  Lyne,  who  is  a  Respon^ 
sible  Minister  in  the  Commonwealth  Government.  I  may  be  allowed 
to  trespass  on  your  attention  with  a  few  words,  however,  in  appre- 
ciation of  Dr.  Hackett's  most  interesting  lecture.  Whether  you 
agree  or  disagree  with  his  sentiments,  you  will  recognise  in  the 
address  the  voice  of  a  representative  of  one  of  the  States  of  the 
great  Commonwealth,  expressing  what  he  believes  to  be  the  general 
opinion  of  the  peoples  in  the  several  States,  which  make  such  a 
powerful  Commonwealth  to-day,  and  which  is  destined  to  be  still 
more  powerful  in  the  future.  Dr.  Hackett  is  a  man  respected  by  every 
class  of  the  community.  He  has  helped  to  mould  public  opinion 
in  Western  Australia,  and  is  one  who  has  been  recognised  as  in  the 
forefront  of  every  movement  he  believes  to  be  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  States.  I  am  persuaded  that  those  in  the  Australian  States 
who  read  the  address  will  find  ample  food  for  reflection  in  it.  We 
in  New  Zealand  are  outside  the  Federal  Commonwealth,  and  may  I, 
without  offence,  say  how  happy  we  are  to  be  in  an  independent 
position  under  the  British  flag,  free  from  those  troubles  .and 
anxieties  which,  for  many  years  to  come,  must  affect  the  great 
Commonwealth,  from  the  very  fact  that  each  State  for  a  lifetime 
has  had  in  its  midst  such  brilliant  intellects  controlling  their 
respective  Parliaments  and  Governments  ?  These  States,  covering 
a  vast  continent,  are  now  fused,  so  to  speak,  in  a  central  authority. 
It  is  therefore  impossible  that  there  should  not  be  some  clogging  of 
the  superior  machinery — that  there  should  not  exist  to  some  extent 
also  natural  jealousies  on  the  part  of  minor  States  towards  this 
great  overruling  authority  of  the  central  Government.  But  these  are 
all  difficulties  which  the  future  will  overcome.  I  am  persuaded  the 
people  of  Australia  are  determined  to  make  the  Commonwealth  a 
powerful  portion  of  the  Empire  of  which  all  of  us  will  in  future  years 
have  reason  to  be  proud.  I  sincerely  hope  they  will  not  in  Australia 
give  effect  to  the  idea  of  an  elective  executive.  You  cannot  have  a 
better  illustration  than  that  referred  to  in  the  lecture — the  case  of 
Switzerland  and  of  Great  Britain.  There  you  have  the  different  systems 
running  concurrently  for  a  long  period  of  years,  and  what  man  is  there 
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who  claims  to  be  a  son  of  the  British  Empire  who  would  hold  the  results 
of  the  system  which  prevails  in  Switzerland  are  at  all  comparable 
with  the  results  of  the  party  system  of  government  existing  in 
Great  Britain  ?  Under  the  system  of  party  government  the  men 
who  are  "  out  "  watch  the  doings  of  the  men  who  are  "in,"  and 
when,  in  due  course,  the  former  take  up  the  reins  of  government 
they  are  determined  to  .do  as  well  as  their  predecessors.  With  that 
spirit  of  emulation  which  exists  in  the  breasts  of  public  men  of 
different  countries,  we  shall,  I  hope,  go  on  under  the  system  of 
party  government,  always  putting  first,  of  course,  the  interests 
of  the  State  or  country,  and  if  we  do  that  I  feel  that  any  comparison 
that  could  be  made  between  the  two  systems  would  in  many  par- 
ticulars to  which  I  could  refer  be  found  to  be  entirely  on  the  side  of 
party  government  as  it  is  understood  in  Great  Britain.  At  any  rate, 
speaking  for  New  Zealand,  I  hope  the  present  system  will  continue 
to  obtain.  As  a  delegate  to  the  two  Conferences— one  sitting  already, 
and  one  which  is  to  sit  in  the  course  of  next  week — I  come  here  as 
a  public  man  without  anything  passing  through  my  mind  of  a  party 
nature.  I  am  here  to  help  with  others  in  solving  some  of  the 
great  Imperial  problems  which  now  lie  before  us.  No  party  should 
be  allowed  to  come  into  such  a  matter.  It  would  be  utterly  out 
of  place  for  me  to  attempt  to  discuss  those  problems  on  this  in- 
teresting occasion,  but  I  do  wish  to  take  the  opportunity  of  saying 
that  while  in  Great  Britain  I,  for  one,  know  no  party  upon  these 
matters.  I  go  to  the  Conference  with  the  determination  of 
advocating  and  urging,  from  the  point  of  view  of  New  Zealand, 
what  we  believe  to  be  best  calculated  to  promote  the  general 
interests  of  the  Empire.  Parties  may  come,  and  parties  may  go, 
but  the  Empire  ought  to  be  regarded  as  living  for  ever.  We  go 
there  irrespective  of  what  your  fiscal  decisions  have  been  a  year 
ago,  recognising  that  your  representatives  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  fiscal  decisions  we  have  come  to  in  our  country.  We  come 
here  with  the  determination  of  impressing  on  representative  men 
what  we  believe  to  be  best  calculated  to  weld  the  whole  Empire 
together.  These  are  matters  upon  which  we  can  express  our 
opinion  freely,  fairly  and  determinedly,  and  I  firmly  believe  that  the 
outcome  of  these  deliberations  must  be  beneficial,  and  that  we 
shall  have  done  good  work  even  if  we  only  interchange  our 
opinions.  I  do  not  believe  any  man  who  goes  there  will  do  other- 
wise than  realise  that  the  spirit  of  Federation  should  be  the  spirit 
which  should  permeate  the  Conference,  a  spirit  which  is  dictated 
not  merely  by  sentiment,  but  by  ties  of  blood  and  kinship.  I  hope 
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that  during  the  time  we  are  in  England  receiving  hospitalities  on 
all  sides  we  shall  not  become  what  one  may  term  "  public  nuisances." 
So  many  kindnesses  have  already  been  extended  to  us  that  we  shall 
carry  away  the  happiest  recollections  of  our  short  visit. 

Hon.  Sir  WILLIAM  LYNE,  K.C.M.G.  (Minister  of  State  for  Trade 
and  Customs,  Commonwealth  of  Australia)  :  I  am  pleased  to  have 
been  here  and  listened  to  Dr.  Hackett's  well-thought-out  lecture. 
I  give  him  credit  for  having  devoted  a  considerable  amount  of  time 
to  that  lecture.  But  I  do  not  agree  with  him  in  it  all,  and  as  one 
who  was  in  each  of  the  Conventions  before  Federation  took  place, 
as  one  who,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  interval,  has  been  a 
Minister  of  the  Commonwealth  ever  since  its  inauguration,  and  as 
one  who  opposed  the  Federal  Bill  in  some  points,  I  hope  I  may  be 
allowed  to  say  a  few  words  in  answer  to  statements  in  the  lecture. 
I  fear  Dr.  Hackett  is  speaking,  so  to  say,  from  the  wrong  end  of  a 
railway  ;  though  he  protects  himself  from  the  history  he  describes, 
I  admit  he  has  ground  of  complaint  in  the  fact  that  in  the  Con- 
ventions which  took  place  previous  to  Federation  there  was  un- 
doubtedly a  common  understanding  that  the  trans-continental 
railway  should  be  made  to  Western  Australia.  This  I  have  said 
many  times.  It  is  a  breach  of  the  compact  then  entered  into  not 
to  have  carried  out  that  work,  the  prospect  of  which  to  a  large 
extent  induced  Western  Australia  (away  at  the  other  side  of  our 
continent)  to  enter  into  our  Federation.  In  that  matter  Western 
Australia  has  a  grievance,  and  I  have  done  my  best  during  the 
whole  time  I  have  been  a  Minister  to  give  her  what  in  my  judgment 
is  her  just  due,  and  I  hope  before  this  year  is  out  a  step  will  be 
taken  towards  the  accomplishment  of  the  object  he  has  so  much  at 
heart.  I  venture  to  say  there  would  not  have  been  a  Federation  of 
the  Australian  Colonies  to-day  but  for  the  extension  of  our  railway 
system,  and  there  never  will  be  true  Federation  with  the  West  until 
we  have  railway  extension  carried  to  that  part  of  our  continent.  It 
has  been  mentioned  that  both  Houses  in  Western  Australia  have 
carried  resolutions  to  secede  from  the  Commonwealth  ;  I  think  they 
were  very  foolish.  I  have  always  felt  that  Federation  was  the 
ultimate  destiny  of  Australia ;  but  so  far  as  the  Bill  was  concerned 
I  did  not  think  the  scheme  was  matured.  There  were  two  points 
to  which  I  took  exception — one,  equal  State  representation  in  the 
Senate,  and  the  other,  the  impossibility  of  altering  our  Constitution. 
Despite  what  others  may  say,  we  have  an  iron-bound  Constitution, 
more  iron-bound  even  than  that  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
It  is  moreover  indissoluble.  At  the  same  time — although  as  I  have 
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said,  I  disapproved  of  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  Bill — I  have 
done  my  best  to  make  the  Constitution  a  workable  instrument,  and 
to  bring  legislation  into  the  proper  groove.  I  hear  people  talk  of 
dissatisfaction  in  the  States — what  is  it?  The  dissatisfaction 
mainly  is  in  the  minds  of  some  politicians.  If  you  were  to  go 
straight  to  the  heart  of  the  people  to-morrow,  you  would  get  a  vote 
in  favour  of  the  Commonwealth.  Depend  upon  this,  there  is  going 
to  be  no  bursting  up  or  dissolution  of  our  Commonwealth.  As 
regards  equal  State  representation,  we  have  had  trouble  because  a 
small  State,  or  a  big  State  witn  a  small  population,  has  got  as 
much  power  in  the  Senate  as  a  powerful  State  like  New  South 
Wales.  Now  you  can  only  alter  our  Constitution  by  way  of  a 
referendum — by  getting  a  majority  of  votes  in  a  majority  of  States, 
and  when  all  are  put  together  a  majority  of  the  whole,  which  means 
that  three  small  States  will  never  allow  alteration  in  anything 
which  touches  the  vital  point  of  equal  State  rights.  I  do  hope 
there  is  no  fear  of  an  alteration  being  attempted  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet ;  I  do  not  think  that  is  likely  to  happen  whilst  in  our  sane 
senses.  We  are  there  as  Commonwealth  Ministers  to  deal  with  the 
problems  which  are  before  us  ;  and  when  the  statement  is  made  that 
people  are  dissatisfied  with  our  legislation,  and  when  I  hear  those 
who  are  away  from  the  shores  of  Australia  repeating  that  state- 
ment, I  ask  what  legislation  they  want  repealed,  and  they  cannot 
tell  me.  Now,  Sir,  we  have  a  difficult  task  ;  we  had  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  the  whole  of  our  legislation— the  basis  of  our  legisla- 
tion for  the  Commonwealth.  We  have  built  up  statute  upon 
statute  during  the  whole  time  we  have  been  members  of  the 
Ministry,  and  I  venture  to  say  there  is  scarcely  one  Act  that  has 
been  passed  that  is  not  of  a  truly  progressive  character.  Perhaps 
those  Acts  are  a  little  more  progressive  than  the  staid  old  country 
of  Great  Britain  likes ;  but  I  would  remind  you  that  we  are 
a  young  people,  and,  if  I  may  say  so  without  offence,  we 
are  perhaps  more  British  than  those  living  in  Great  Britain 
itself.  When  I  heard  Dr.  Hackett  talking  about  the  Swiss 
system  of  government — well,  I  do  not  think  any  Britisher 
will  ever  live  under  it.  I  believe  in  the  good  old  system  of 
party  government,  and  you  will  never  get  proper  legislation  unless 
you  have  a  good  strong  Opposition  as  well  as  a  good  strong  Ministry. 
It  has  been  said  by  one  of  your  leading  men,  Disraeli  or  Gladstone 
I  believe,  that  there  is  as  much  necessity  for  His  Majesty's  Opposi- 
tion as  for  His  Majesty's  Government ;  and  so  it  is,  as  Sir  Joseph 
Ward  has  said,  you  cannot  have  true  party  government  unless  you 
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have  a  fairly  strong  and  active  Opposition  to  keep  the  Government 
in  order.  Then  you  get  good  and  true  legislation.  In  reference  to 
the  remarks  made  with  regard  to  the  three  party  system  I  would 
like  those  who  are  listening  to  me  to  tell  me  of  any  parliament 
where  there  are  not  more  than  two  parties.  In  the  British  House 
of  Commons  you  have  four  or  five,  and  in  some  Continental  parlia- 
ments more.  It  is  not  to  my  mind  a  practicable  thing  to  have 
only  two  parties.  In  the  Commonwealth  we  have,  as  ^ou  know,  a 
Labour  party,  and  I  hope  I  am  not  offending  your  ears  when  I  say 
they  are  no  discredit  to  our  Parliament.  They  are  a  party  of  active- 
minded,  intelligent,  and  for  a  large  part  professional  men  who 
devote  almost  all  their  time  and  attention  to  the  work  they  are  sent 
there  to  do.  Their  presence  has  done  no  harm  to  the  progressive 
legislation  of  Australia,  and  I  feel  they  are  going  to  play  a  great 
part  in  the  development  of  Australia.  I  venture  to  think  that  you 
will  find  they  are  not  as  bad  as  sometimes  they  are  painted.  One 
remark  more.  We  in  our  Government  are  protectionists ;  we  believe 
in  protection.  I  have  often  said  I  was  in  favour  of  preferential 
trade  with  Great  Britain,  I  say  it  again  now,  and  I  say  further 
that  a  majority  of  people  in  Australia  are  in  favour  of  it.  When 
we  commenced  and  offered  a  portion  of  what  we  hoped  to  carry  still 
further  we  did  not  ask  the  British  people  to  give  us  anything  in 
return.  If  and  when  they  see  fit  to  give  anything  we  shall  be 
glad  to  receive  it,  but  in  the  meantime  we  want  to  show  the  British 
people  that  we  are  proud  of  holding  the  position  we  do  to-day,  and 
that,  though  we  cannot  give  absolute  free  trade,  we  want  to  make 
such  an  arrangement  as  will  allow  us,  in  this  immense  continent, 
to  supply  you  with  more  than  4J  per  cent,  of  the  food-stuffs  you 
consume.  This  year  we  exported  nearly  seventy  million  pounds 
worth  of  various  things,  and  imported  forty-four  million  pounds 
worth.  I  should  have  liked  to  go  step  by  step  over  the  statement 
so  ably  delivered  by  Dr.  Hackett.  I  know  where  the  complaints 
come  from  regarding  extravagance.  It  is  a  mistaken  idea  altogether. 
We  never  can  in  Australia  keep  up  the  State  machinery,  our 
Governor- General  and  the  other  Governorships  in  the  various 
States,  without  considerable  expense.  That  is  where  economy  has 
to  come.  It  should  not  be  blamed  on  the  heads  of  the  Ministry  or 
the  Commonwealth  Parliament.  I  hope,  as  Minister  of  Customs,  I 
shall  have  an  opportunity  of  dealing  with  some  of  these  questions 
under  debate,  and  that  within  the  next  twelve  months  you  will 
know  positively  in  Great  Britain  that  we  are  a  Protectionist  country, 
looking  after  our  industries,  and  wanting  to  make  arrangements 
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with  the  British  peojple  of  such  a  character  as  will  still  further  knit 
together  the  old  country  and  the  new. 

Hon.  W.  M.  HUGHES  (M.P.,  Commonwealth  of  Australia)  :  I 
find  myself,  unlike  Sir  William  Lyne,  almost  entirely  in  accord 
with  the  lecture^  and  I  am  indeed  greatly  surprised  this  should 
be  so.  It  is  a  little  difficult  to  understand  how  a  man  who  ought 
to  think  so  differently  manages  to  think  and  speak  as  he  has  done. 
The  party  to  which  Dr.  Hackett  belongs  regards  the  party  to 
which  I  belong  as  far  from  perfect,  and  I  notice  he  proposes  to  deal 
with  us  later  on.  But  as  regards  the  ideals  put  forward  by  Dr. 
Hackett  I  think  they  are  fairly  representative  Australian  ideals, 
although  I  do  fail  utterly  to  conceive  how  they  are  to  be  achieved 
if  Dr.  Hackefct's  party  gets  into  power,  whereas  nothing  can  be  more 
certain  than  that  if  our  party  were  in  power  they  would  be  realised 
without  trouble.  Now,  in  reference  to  protection,  I  have  been  a 
notorious  free-trader  all  my  life.  But  I  find  myself  now  like  one 
crying  in  the  wilderness,  and  I  find  no  man  to  say  one  good  word 
for  free  trade.  Free-traders  are  left  without  platform  or  leader,  and 
without  any  hope  of  effecting  fiscal  reform.  On  the  subject  of 
defence  I  am  in  agreement  with  Dr<  Hackett,  but  I  cannot  accept 
his  statement  that  there  are  half  a  million  people  in  Australia,  more 
or  less,  proficient  in  the  use  of  arms.  I  do  not  believe  Australia 
has  anything  like  a  sufficient  number  to  defend  herself,  and  I  take 
some  sort  of  credit  for  throwing  in  my  lot  with  those  who  believe 
in  the  compulsory  training  of  all  adult  males  in  the  country. 
Sooner  or  later  Great  Britain  too  will  have  to  adopt  it.  As  regards 
the  subject  of  aliens,  although  you  here  cannot  understand  our 
attitude  towards  coloured  labour,  which  does  not  affect  you,  if  you 
were  in  Australia  you  would  believe  as  we  do  ;  but,  whether  we  are 
right  or  wrong,  Australia  has  committed  herself  to  that  policy 
irrevocably.  As  to  party  government  I  would  remark  the  only 
point  of  difference  between  the  various  parties  on  that  head  is  the 
abolition  of  the  party  that  happens  to  be  on  the  Treasury  bench. 
In  conclusion  I  would  say  that  Dr.  Hackett  has  presented  a  fair 
and  impartial  statement  of  the  opinions  and  ideals  of  Australia. 

Hon.  DUGALD  THOMSON  (M.P.,  Commonwealth  of  Australia) :  I 
would  first  take  the  opportunity  of  congratulating  the  lecturer  on 
his  able,  thoughtful,  and,  from  his  standpoint,  fair  presentation  of 
the  subject  with  which  he  has  dealt.  His  experience  qualifies  him 
to  speak  with  a  great  deal  of  knowledge,  and  his  position  as  editor 
of  one  of  the  leading  journals  in  Australia  enables  him  to  feel  the 
pulse  of  the  people  to  a  greater  extent  perhaps  than  politicians, 
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although  they  are  supposed  to  feel  that  pulse  rather  carefully. 
Allow  me  to  thank  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  for  its  hospitality 
in  entertaining  the  representatives  of  Australia  to-night.  We 
recognise  the  good  objects  the  Institute  has  in  view.  It  is  endea- 
vouring to  build  up  and  maintain  the  interest  of  Great  Britain  in 
its  Empire  Colonies,  and  endeavouring  also  to  increase,  if  that  be 
possible,  the  attachment  and  loyalty  of  the  people  beyond  the  seas 
to  the  great  Mother-land.  Sir  William  Lyne  has  made  a  statement 
to-night  I  never  heard  him  make  before  ;  he  said  he  believed  in  a 
strong  Opposition,  which  he  considers  as  important  almost  as  a 
strong  Ministry,  and  that  the  Opposition  should  keep  the  Ministry 
up  to  the  mark.  I  have  had  a  good  deal  to  do  in  assisting  in  that 
work,  but  I  never  knew  Sir  William  Lyne,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
table,  to  acknowledge  his  sense  of  gratitude,  or  to  appear  to  regard 
our  efforts  with  the  slightest  favour.  I  agree  to  this  extent  with 
Sir  William  Lyne— I  am  not  one  of  those  who  think  the  Federation 
of  Australia  came  too  soon.  I  worked  with  others  for  that  Federa- 
tion, and  would  work  for  it  again  to-morrow.  I  maintain  that  some 
of  the  difficulties  of  to-day  are  not  the  result  of  Federation  coming 
too  soon,  but  the  result,  if  anything,  of  its  coming  too  late.  Look 
at  the  map  ;  imagine  six  rival  States  not  acting  in  unison,  not 
under  a  common  tariff,  but  their  borders  more  or-less  impassable  to 
the  goods  of  the  neighbouring  States,  and  you  will  at  once  see  how 
such  a  condition  of  separation,  such  an  absence  of  uniform  effort 
to  build  up  a  nation  would  retard  the  progress  of  any  country, 
and  cause  antagonisms  to  take  root  and  flourish.  Therefore, 
the  sooner  that  condition  of  affairs  was  stopped  the  better. 
If,  in  attempting  that  task,  we  had  to  compromise  and  to  accept  a 
constitution  imperfect  in  some  respects,  we  have  to. remember  that 
all  constitutions  must  have  time  to  grow.  It  has  been  the  case 
with  the  British  Constitution,  which  is  not  to  day  that  of  500  or 
even  of  100  years  ago,  and  so  with  the  Constitution  of  Australia ; 
however  many  its  imperfections  to-day,  it  will,  in  the  hands  of  the 
people,  be  moulded  to  changed  ideals  and  new  conditions  just  as 
yours  has  been.  In  reference  to  the  suggestion  by  Mr.  Hughes 
that  the  leader  of  the  free  trade  party  in  Australia  has  deserted  free 
trade,  I  would  ask  Mr .•  Hughes — who,  though  a  free-trader,  belongs 
to  a  party  which  places  many  things  before  free  trade — how  he  can 
blame  the  leader  of  the  free  trade  party  if,  after  a  tariff  had  been 
adopted,  and  farther  immediate  agitation  would  only  continue 
industrial  disturbance,  he  put  forward  something  else  for  the  time 
being  as  being  more  immediately  urgent,  stating  that  in  doing  so 
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he  neither  abandoned  his  free-trade  principles  nor  the  right  to 
re-open  the  question  when  a  sufficient  time  had  elapsed  ?  I  do  not 
think  protection  is  irrevocably  attached  to  the  Commonwealth.  It 
is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  imposition  of  protection  makes  the 
difficulty  of  its  removal  the  greater.  The  development  of  interest 
under  a  protective  tariff  tends  to  assist  the  maintenance  of  that 
tariff;  but  I  say  that  there  are  no  inconsiderable  number  of  free- 
traders in  Australia,  for  the  State  of  New  South  Wales  to-day,  as 
in  the  past,  contains  a  majority  in  favour  of  free  trade,  while 
throughout  the  other  States  there  are  large  numbers  of  free-traders 
who  are  not  prepared  permanently  to  abandon  their  policy.  I  do 
not  stay  now  to  argue  that  or  any  policy,  but  will  conclude  by  a 
brief  reference  to  the  question  of  preference.  Sir  W.  Lyne  said 
the  majority  of  the  people  of  Australia  are  in  favour  of  preference 
for  the  Mother  Country.  I  believe  he  is  correct  in  that  statement. 
The  one  great  difference  is  that  a  large  portion  of  the  population, 
embracing  most  of  the  free-traders  at  any  rate,  is  in  favour  of 
preference  by  reducing  the  tariff  to  Great  Britain  and  leaving  it  as 
it  is  against  the  foreigner ;  whilst  a  large  number  of  other  people 
are  in  favour  of  keeping  the  tariff  up  against  Great  Britain  and 
increasing  against  the  foreigner.  These  are  the  differences  of  view 
which  exist  amongst  those  who  are  in  favour  of  preference,  and, 
though  I  cannot  stop  to  discuss  it,  you  will  see  there  is  a  very 
important  difference  indeed.  I  will  only  add  that  whilst  Australia, 
as  a  young  country,  may  be  impetuous  and  eager  to  try  experiments, 
she  will,  I  believe,  have  the  good  sense  to  abandon  those  experiments 
if  she  finds  them  to  the  disadvantage  of  her  people,  and  I  do  hope 
she  will  always  consider,  together  with  her  own  interests,  the 
interests  of  the  British  Empire.  Nowhere  throughout  the  Empire 
can  you  find  greater  loyalty  than  in  Australia,  and  if  sometimes 
our  legislation  seems  to  be  inconsiderate,  it  is  not  because  of  lack 
of  sympathy  or  affection  for  the  older  land.  Australia  recognises 
what  she  has  received  from  Great  Britain — how  freely  it  has  been 
given,  and  she  hopes  under  Great  Britain  to  uphold  a  rampart  of 
the  Empire  in  those  southern  lands  behind  which  there  will  be  a 
people  that  will  maintain  the  characteristics  of  the  British  race 
and  the  best  traditions  of  British  history. 

Hon.  ALFRED  DEAKIN  (Prime  Minister  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Australia)  (who  had  arrived  in  the  course  of  the  discussion)  j 
This  is  not  the  first  occasion  on  which  I  have  had  the  privilege 
of  enjoying  the  hospitality  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute.  I 
should  explain  that  T  had  understood  the  reading  of  the  Paper 
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would  not  commence  until  nine  o'clock,  and  had  arranged,  as  I 
thought,  to  hear  my  friend,  brother  barrister,  and  old  political 
associate  of  many  years  ago  deliver  his  address.  I  have  to  apologise 
for  the  apparent  discourtesy  of  arriving  late,  as  a  further  result  of 
which  I  have  lost  the  benefit  of  the  criticisms  directed  to  the  Paper 
by  the  qualified  speakers  who  have  addressed  you.  Without  further 
apology,  let  me  say  that,  having  had  the  opportunity  of  perusing 
the  Paper  in  print,  I  feel  once  more  how  valuable  an  asset  to  our 
country  men  like  Dr.  Hackett  are.  He  is  a  man  trained  in  the 
best  school  of  English  thought,  familiar  with  its  University,  its 
social,  its  professional  life,  and  transplanted  to  a  new  country,  he 
has  proved  himself  open-minded  enough  to  adjust  himself  by  careful 
study  to  its  circumstances,  and  to  form  from  his  own  experience 
conclusions  as  to  the  principles  upoii  which  the  affairs  of  that 
country  should  be  guided.  He  belongs  to  a  comparatively  rare 
school  nowadays — a  school  which  before  his  time  was  known  as  the 
Philosophical  Radicals.  A  good  many  people  in  Australia,  like  my 
friend  Sir  William  Lyne,  think  the  Radicalism  is  diminishing  and 
the  philosophy  is  increasing  with  the  lapse  of  time  ;  but  that;  as  I 
understand,  is  not  an  unfamiliar  phenomenon  in  any  part  of  the 
world.  I  know  few  men  throughout  the  Commonwealth  able  and 
willing  to  take  the  independent  position  which  Dr.  Hackett  has  at 
all  times  taken,  and  as  a  member  I  can  bear  testimony  to  the 
influence  his  thought  had  on  the  earlier  Conventions  in  which  the 
present  Commonwealth  Constitution  was  shaped.  As  I  read  his 
Paper  to-day  some  of  his  old  familiar  phrases  returned  to  me— 
especially  what  he  was  pleased  to  term  the  democratising  of  the 
Senate,  in  which  he  took  a  large  part,  and  the  consideration  of  its 
effects  on  the  future  of  responsible  Government.  (Hear,  hear.) 
The  mellifluous  "hear,  hear"  of  my  friend  Sir  John  Cockburn 
reminds  me  that  he  was  one  of  the  Philosophical  Radicals  who 
ventured  to  assert  the  same  class  of  ideals.  It  is  impossible  in  the 
time  at  my  disposal  to  make  more  than  a  few  observations  on  the 
Paper.  In  the  first  place,  I  would  remark  that  I  find  Dr.  Hackett 
going  with  the  stream  rather  than  with  his  own  general  inclina- 
tion, when  he  takes  the  view  which  some  persons  of  the  Common- 
wealth adopt  as  to  the  loss  of  popularity  of  Federation.  So  far  as 
that  feeling  exists  at  all,  it  arises  in  my  opinion  from  confusion  of 
thought  and  a  misapprehension  of  the  real  circumstances.  WThat 
is  objected  to  is  not  Federation,  but  the  legislation  which  the 
Federal  Parliament  is  giving  us — an  absolutely  different  matter.  I 
believe  that  Australia,  polled  to-day  on  the  question  of  Union,  would 
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give  an  even  stronger  vote  than  ever  before.  No  doubt  Australia 
to-day,  giving  a  vote  on  the  form  of  Union,  would  try  for  a  more 
complete  and  finished  Constitution  than  that  which  we  now  enjoy. 
Indeed,  I  agree  with  Mr.  Thomson  in  saying  we  confess  to  imper- 
fections in  the  Constitution  ;  but  I  do  believe,  I  think  I  may  say  I 
know,  if  it  were  a  choice  between  that  Constitution,  with  all  its 
imperfections  on  its  head,  and  the  former  condition  of  internecine 
strife  and  separation,  there  would  be  a  larger  majority  than  ever  in 
favour  of  Federation  as  we  have  it.  The  real  point  of  departure  is 
that  exception  is  taken  to  the  legislation  of  the  Commonwealth. 
The  majority  in  Parliament  and  the  majority  of  the  States  have 
not  taken  the  course  which  the  minority  desire.  That  does  not 
prove  that  what  has  been  done  is  wrong.  It  simply  proves  the 
minority  ought  to  recognise  that  what  they  object  to  is  not  Union 
but  the  will  of  the  majority  of  those  with  whom  they  are  united, 
to  which,  under  any  form  of  Government,  they  would  have  to  bow. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  what  Mr.  Thomson  has  said  as  to 
certain  differences  of  opinion  between  New  South  Wales  and  else- 
where, but  I  do  not  happen  to  agree  with  him  as  to  the  present 
state  of  that  opinion.  I  think  protection,  even  in  New  South 
Wales  is  either  in  a  majority  or  something  so  near  almost  as  to 
be  effective  as  a  majority,  and  I  am  certain  that  protection 
will  soon  have  a  sweeping  majority  there  as  everywhere  else. 
I  am  not  here  to  discuss  party  politics,  and  I  only  allude  to  them 
because  I  am  speaking  to  what  I  may  call  an  informed  colonial 
audience  ;  but  I  may  say  that  my  reason  for  holding  these  opinions 
is  that  I  believe  the  actual  circumstances  and  needs  of  Australia 
make  protection  inevitable.  When  I  was  at  the  University  I  was 
taught  the  doctrines  of  free  trade,  but  I  found  they  did  not  fit  the 
country  and  the  circumstances  I  was  called  upon  to  face,  and  I 
believe  the  same  process  of  thought  which  I  underwent  has  led 
scores  and  hundreds  of  my  contemporaries  who  had  nothing  but 
free  trade  doctrines  taught  to  them  in  the  Universities  and  else- 
where to  lay  aside  those  doctrines  as  inapplicable  to  our  circum- 
stances, and  has  led  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth  to  take  the 
same  course.  But  I  pass  on  to  emphasise  one  point  I  desire  to 
make,  which  is  that  what  is  called  dissatisfaction  with  Federation 
in  Australia  discovers  itself  on  an  even  superficial  analysis  to  be 
dissatisfaction  with  the  immediate  fruits  of  Federation  in  its  first 
years  and  with  what  the  Federal  Parliament  has  thought  fit  to  do. 
Can  you  find  me  any  country  in  the  world  in  which  the  minority 
are  willing  to  accept  the  principles  and  measures  against  which 
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they  have  fought  ?  Arc  we  to  be  told  that  by  fighting  against 
those  measures  they  are  condemning  the  Constitution  of  the 
Country?  If  so,  what  Constitution  in  the  world  could  claim  a 
majority  measured  on  those  terms  ?  On  the  second  page  of  the 
address  you  will  find  a  sentence  which  has  one  considerable  de- 
merit, and  that  is  that  it  is  a  long  sentence.  Dr.  Hackett  says : 
"  Yet  behind  all  evidences  of  dissatisfaction  one  can  hardly  doubt 
that  there  lies  a  general  conviction  too  firmly  rooted  to  be  easily 
overthrown,  that  not  only  has  Australian  Federation  come  to  stay, 
but  that  the  time  has  fully  arrived  when  the  position  and  needs  of 
Australia  imperatively  demand  all  the  strength  and  support  which 
can  be  given  by  the  union  of  the  six  States  of  the  Commonwealth." 
If  I  know  anything  of  Australia,  if  I  have  not  lived  my  life  there 
in  vain  and  studied  its  circumstances  fruitlessly,  I  should  say  that 
that  is  an  absolutely  correct  and  faithful  summary  of  its  conditions 
to -day.  I  thoroughly  agree  with  Mr.  Thomson  that  Federation 
took  place  rather  too  late  than  too  early.  In  the  last  pages  of  the 
Paper  those  who  are  sufficiently  interested  will  find  a  very  brief 
epitome  of  Dr.  Hackett's  study  of  existing  colonial  conditions. 
The  speculations  in  which  Dr.  Hackett  and  Sir  John  Cockburn  used 
to  indulge  find  their  place,  but  in  the  brief  recital  of  the  creed  of 
Australia  to-day  I  believe  Dr.  Hackett's  statements  in  regard  to  the 
adoption  of  protection,  in  regard  to  our  development  of  our  own 
defence,  in  regard  to  our  insistence  upon  a  white  Australia,  in 
regard  to  our  endeavours  to  raise  and  keep  raised  the  standard  of 
living  for  all  Australians— I  believe  these  aspirations  are  all  unim- 
peachably  and  most  accurately  expressed.  In  these  circumstances 
my  criticism  of  the  Paper  resolves  itself  into  endorsement  and 
eulogy  except  as  regards  certain  minor  parts  to  which  I  have 
already  alluded.  I  may  add  that,  in  view  more  especially  of  the 
work  which  is  before  me,  I  ought  not  perhaps  to  have  been  here 
to-night,  but  an  invitation  from  the  Colonial  Institute  to  listen  to 
a  distinguished  Australian  dealing  with  pressing  and  urgent  pro- 
blems constituted  an  appeal  I  could  not  possibly  resist.  As  an 
Australian  I  am  happy  and  proud  to  have  been  able  to  listen  to 
such  an  exposition  of  these  subjects  before  an  audience  whose 
character  enables  them  to  appreciate  as  few  can  possibly  appreciate 
such  an  exposition  of  the  matter.  We  ourselves  are  too  near  to 
the  picture — you  are  too  far  off.  That  is  to  say  you  who  are 
British  born  and  bred  are  not  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of 
the  great  territory  which  is  so  conspicuously  represented  on  that 
map.  I  believe  the  judgment  of  men  ten  or  twenty  years  hence 
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will  heartily  endorse  thai  of  Dr.  Hackett,  I  believe  that  the  sound 
and  robust  faith  in  the  future  of  that  country  and  its  people  will 
be  justified  by  events.  The  steps  we  have  taken,  though  I  am  far 
from  insinuating  that  none  have  been  mistaken,  and  that  some 
have  not  been  aside  from  the  true  path— the  steps  we  have  taken 
one  by  one  have  all  been  steps  forward.  We  are  a  young  people  ; 
we  have  expected  a  too  early  realisation  of  our  ideals.  This  is 
natural  to  youth,  and  when  one  is  past  youth  one  begins  to  recog- 
nise how  much  one  is  forced  to  discount  one's  expectations  of  the 
possibilities  of  immediate  achievement.  I  have  the  firmest  and 
deepest  faith  in  the  foundations  we  have  laid,  in  the  stock  from 
which  we  have  sprung,  and  in  the  traditions  we  have  inherited — 
also  in  the  work  we  have  to  do,  not  only  for  ourselves  but  for  the 
Empire  to  which  we  belong— a  work  which  shall  establish  an 
Australia  more  united  than  it  is  to-day,  not  only  in  itself  but  with 
the  kindred  peoples  in  the  Empire. 

Sir  FREDERICK  YOUNG,  K.C.M.G. :  We  have  had  the  privilege 
to-night  of  listening  to  a  very  fine,  remarkable,  and  I  would  say 
with  Sir  Joseph  Ward  a  very  splendid  Paper.  It  is  a  great  thing 
that  we  in  this  country  should  have  from  time  to  time  the  advantage 
of  hearing  the  opinions  of  such  experts  as  Dr.  Hackett  on  the 
questions  with  which  he  has  dealt.  I  think  myself  that  the  appre- 
hensions with  regard  to  the  permanence  of  the  Commonwealth 
have  been  very  much  exaggerated.  It  has  undoubtedly  come  to 
stay.  No  such  great  movement  can  be  entirely  successful  all  at 
once.  It  is  indeed  remarkable  that  such  progress  should  already 
have  been  made,  and  we  may  confidently  trust  to  time  to  remove 
such  inevitable  defects  as  are  discovered  in  it.  On  my  own  advent 
into  life  Great  Britain  had  very  few  important  Colonies  within  her 
realm.  Most  of  the  great  Colonies,  in  fact,  of  which  we  are  so 
proud  to-day  have  sprung  into  existence,  and  progressed  within  the 
span  of  my  single  life.  I  have  endeavoured  for  many  long  years 
to  the  best  of  my  ability  to  make  a  study  of  the  questions  affecting 
them,  political,  social,  and  commercial,  and  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  we  must  no  longer  in  the  present  day  regard  them  as 
Colonies  but  as  rapidly  becoming  nascent  nations.  After  federating 
amongst  themselves,  they  will,  I  firmly  believe,  be  ready  to  join  in 
a  larger  federation  ;  but  this  will  be  brought  about  by  time.  In  the 
old  country,  if  this  is  to  be  the  case,  we  must  treat  them  as  equals 
in  every  possible  respect.  I  have  read  with  the  greatest  delight  a 
remarkable  article  in  to-day's  Times  on  the  subject  of  Federation. 
It  does  my  heart  good  in  my  old  age  ;  it  is  indeed  a  great  encourage- 
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ment  to  see  that  the  question  of  Imperial  Federation,  to  which  I 
have  devoted  so  many  years  of  my  life,  is  making  such  marked 
progress  and  advance  in  public  opinion,  I  trust  it  will  prove  to  be 
an  accomplished  fact,  if  not  before,  in  the  course  of  another 
generation. 

Hon.  Sir  JOHN  COCKBURN,  K.C.M.G.,  M.D. :  I  should  like  to 
say  what  a  pleasure  it  is  to  stand  on  the  same  platform  with  so 
many  of  my  old  colleagues  in  the  Federal  Conventions.  Although 
Mr.  Deakin  claims  to  have  passed  the  period  of  youth,  we  rejoice 
that  the  years  which  have  elapsed  since  his  last  visit  have  left 
upon  him  no  visible  record.  It  is  appropriate  that  General  Sir  J. 
Bevan  Edwards  should  be  the  Chairman  on  this  occasion,  because 
in  the  Federal  history  of  Australia  it  will  always  have  to  be  recorded 
that  it  was  his  report  on  the  defence  problem  of  Australia  which 
kindled  the  flame  of  Federal  enthusiasm.  I  listened  with  much 
interest  to  the  critical  analysis  of  the  results  of  Federation ;  vital 
processes  are,  however,  somewhat  impatient  of  analytical  criticism. 
Australia  should  be  viewed  sympathetically  as  a  whole,  and  in  that 
light  I'  have  never  had  .  any  misgiving  as  to  its  future  under 
Federation.  I  have  never  regretted  the  vote  I  gave  at  the  Conven- 
tion. I  quite  believe  that  had  we  not  federated  at  leisure  under  no 
pressure  of  external  circumstances,  we  should  have  had  to  federate 
in  haste,  because  Australia,  which  used  to  be  the  Ultima  Thule  of 
the  world,  far  removed  from  the  clash  and  rivalry  of  other  nations, 
is  now  situated  in  the  region  perilous,  and,  although  Federation 
might  not  have  been  a  prime  necessity  at  the  time,  it  is  to-day 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  existence  of  Australia.  I  do  not 
altogether  agree  with  the  lecturer's  criticisms  on  one  or  two  points. 
In  my  opinion  there  is  no  reason  to  complain  that  the  Common- 
wealth fails  to  attract  the  best  intellects  of  Australia.  As  a  close 
student  and  observer  of  everything  which  has  taken  place  since  its 
initiation,  I  confess  I  rejoice  that  the  Commonwealth  Parliament 
includes  the  best  men  from  the  States.  What  do  we  see  ?  We  see 
in  the  Commonwealth  Cabinet  Mr.  Deakin,  who  was  always  the 
recognised  leader  of  public  opinion  in  Victoria,  and  the  best  ex- 
ponent of  true  Australian  patriotism.  We  see  Sir  W.  Lyne,  who  at 
the  time  of  Federation  was  Premier  of  the  State  of  New  South 
Wales,  and  Sir  John  Forrest,  who  was  perpetual  Premier  of  Western 
Australia.  Sir  F.  Holder,  who  at  the  date  of  Federation  was 
Premier  of  South  Australia,  is  now  Speaker  of  the  Commonwealth 
Parliament.  I  do  not  think  therefore  there  is  any  really  serious 
reason  for  reiterating  this  old  complaint.  I  must  confess  I  am  no 
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such  worshipper  of  the  system  of  party  government  as  many  who 
nave  addressed  the  meeting.  My  colleagues  in  the  Convention  will 
remember  that  I  always  maintained  that  the  election  of  Ministers 
was  bound  to  be  adopted  in  Australia,  and  I  believe  still  that  by 
the  election  of  Ministers  many  of  the  difficulties  which  face  the 
Commonwealth  Parliament  will  be  solved.  I  do  not  regret  the 
failure  of  the  two-party  system  to  take  root  in  Australia.  I  have  no 
great  love  for  the  party  system,  especially  in  tho  last  few  years, 
when  we  see  the  mischief  wrought  in  this  country,  throwing  as  it 
were  to  the  dogs  of  party  relationships  which  ought  to  exist  between 
the  mother  and  daughter  nations,  and  introducing  the  bitterness  of 
party  feeling  into  the  question  of  true  synthesis  of  the  Empire,  so 
that  if  any  man  pronounces  the  word  "  Empire  "  or  "  Imperial  "  he 
runs  the  risk  of  being  stigmatised  as  a  Conservative.  I  believe  Fede- 
ration will  go  on  from  good  to  better.  I  do  not  believe  the  Govern- 
ment and  Parliament  have  performed  their  task  in  anything  but  the 
best  manner,  in  accordance  with  the  best  traditions  of  our  race  ; 
indeed  the  wonder  is  not  that  there  should  be  occasional  difficulties, 
but  that  the  instrument  of  government  has  succeeded  in  working 
so  well,  and  that  the  causes  of  offence  should  be  so  few. 

Lord  BBASSEY,  G.C.B. :  It  was  my  privilege  to  occupy  the 
benign  position  of  a  representative  of  the  old  country  at  the  time 
when  the  Federation  of  the  Commonwealth  was  consummated. 
Watching  the  proceedings  with  the  deepest  and  most  sympathetic 
interest,  and  having  through  my  Ministers  the  means  of  knowing 
what  were  the  moving  forces  in  forming  the  public  opinion  of  the 
hour  ;  looking,  I  say,  at  what  was  going  on,  I  am  profoundly  con- 
vinced that  the  motives  which  prompted  the  people  of  Australia  to 
form  themselves  into  one  great  Commonwealth  were  the  loftiest 
which  could  prompt  political  action.  I  believe  they  came  to  that 
decision  in  the  firm  belief  that  it  was  the  best  and  only  means  by 
which  the  people  of  Australia  could  enjoy  in  the  fullest  deg'ree  the 
privileges  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  could  make  that 
progress  materially,  morally,  and  intellectually  which  it  should  be 
the  aim  of  every  people  to  achieve.  If  there  was  to  be  a  Common- 
wealth formed  in  Australia  it  was  bound  to  be  on  a  democratic 
basis.  We  are  told  that  Labour  has  held,  perhaps,  too  large  a  sway 
in  the  conduct  of  affairs.  I  have  not  the  information  to  enable  me' 
to  judge  how  far  that  has  been  the  case  in  Australia ;  but  this  I 
know,  that  we  have  in  our  own  country  in  an  increasing  degree  a 
representation  of  Labour  in  Parliament.  There  has  in  fact  been  for 
many  years  a  direct  representation  of  Labour  in  our  Parliament 
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When  I  first  entered  the  House  of  Commons  in  18G8  we  had  Labour 
Members  who  were  not  the  least  useful  members  of  that  assembly. 
In  times  past  I  have  had  close  personal  relations  with  the  Labour 
leaders  of  this  country.  They  may  have  their  faults,  their  prejudices, 
their  limitation.  It  is  recognised  fully,  and  on  every  hand,  that  the 
representatives  have  taken  their  part  well  and  worthily  in  our  public 
life.  If  in  Australia  there  are  among  those  who  belong  to  the 
Labour  Party  some  who  display  imperfect  knowledge  or  want  of 
experience,  I  would  remind  you  that  the  remedy  is  for  those  who 
have  more  training  in  affairs  not  to  withhold  their  teaching. 
Those  who  are  taking  part  in  the  working  out  of  the  Government 
of  Australia  are  born  of  our  own  British  race,  which  has  never 
failed  in  any  of  the  undertakings  of  self-government.  I  have  the 
most  profound  faith  that  with  the  lapse  of  time  and  the  gathering 
up  of  experience  there  will  be  a  successful  issue  for  the  Common- 
wealth of  Australia. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Lieut. -General  Sir  J.  BEVAN  EDWARDS,  K.C.M.G., 
C.B.) :  I  will  now  ask  you  to  give  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Hackett. 
It  is  only  six  or  seven  days  ago  that  he  was  asked  to  take  the  place 
of  Mr.  Wise,  who  was  to  have  read  us  a  Paper,  and  I  am  sure  we 
are  all  greatly  indebted  to  him  for  the  time  and  trouble  he  has 
given  to  the  subject.  At  this  late  hour  I  will  not  myself  offer  any 
remarks  on  the  Paper,  much  as  I  should  have  liked  to  do  so,  and 
I  will  only  add  that  we  have  had  a  most  admirable  Paper,  and  an 
excellent  discussion. 

Dr.  HACKETT  :  I  think  the  vote  of  thanks  should  be  directed 
towards  my  audience,  who  have  put  up  so  good-naturedly  with  what 
I  feel  must  have  been  a  somewhat  dry  treatment  of  a  dry  subject. 
It,  however,  puts  good  heart  into  a  man  to  hear  such  words  as 
those  that  were  used  by  some  of  the  speakers,  especially  by  that 
kindest  and  most  earnest  of  politicians,  and  most  patriotic  of  Austra- 
lians, Mr.  Deakin.  But  the  highest  compliment  of  all  perhaps 
was  paid  to  me  by  Sir  William  Lyne,  who  stated  in  the  most 
positive  way  that  while  he  saw  some  good  points  in  the  address,  he 
did  not  agree  with  it.  When  I  listened  to  those  points  of  dis- 
satisfaction I  found  that  they  had  resolved  themselves  into  some 
remarks  on  the  three -party  system.  The  other  points  to  which 
he  took  exception  were  the  result  of  his  own  thought  and  not  mine, 
for  they  had  no  place  in  my  Paper. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  also  given  to  the  Chairman  for  presiding. 
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AN  afternoon  meeting  was  held  at  the  Whitehall  Rooms,  Hotel 
Metropole,  on  Tuesday,  March  19,  1907,  when  a  Paper  was  read  by 
the  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Mountmorres  on  "The  Commercial  Possi- 
bilities of  West  Africa."  Sir  Frederick  Young,  K.C.M.G.,  presided. 
The  CHAIRMAN,  in  opening  the  proceedings,  said  that  Lord 
Mountmorres  was  so  well  known  throughout  the  Empire  as  an 
expert  upon  certain  questions,  that  his  Lordship  scarcely  required 
any  introduction  from  himself.  He  need  only  recall  the  fact  that 
he  was  director  of  the  Institute  of  Commercial  Research  in  the 
Tropics  in  connection  with  the  Liverpool  University,  and  that  he 
had  pursued  several  important  investigations  in  connection  with 
trade  in  West  Africa.  He  might  add  that  his  Lordship  had  only 
recently  returned  from  a  scientific  mission  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
that  he  happened  to  be  at  Kingston  at  the  time  of  the  recent  earth- 
quake in  Jamaica.  Considering  the  interest  we  had  in  the  develop- 
ment of  trade  and  in  finding  new  outlets  for  the  employment  of  our 
great  population  at  home,  he  thought  the  audience  would  agree  that 
the  Paper  dealt  with  a  subject  of  the  greatest  interest  and  import- 
ance to  us,  and  one  that  was  particularly  opportune  at  a  time  when 
other  nations  also  were  making  such  efforts  and  taking  so  much 
interest  in  promoting  their  own  trade  in  all  directions  throughout 
the  world.  With  these  few  words,  he  would  now  call  upon  Lord 
Mountmorres  to  read  his  Paper. 

Perhaps  I  ought  rather  to  have  entitled  my  Paper  this  afternoon 
"  The  Commercial  Possibilities  of  British  West  Africa,"  because  it 
is  of  them  more  particularly  that  I  purpose  to  speak.  To-day  it  is 
very  generally  recognised  that  these  possibilities  are  practically 
limitless,  but  only  a  few  years  ago  quite  a  different  state  of  mind 
prevailed.  Scarcely  anyone  outside  those  actively  engaged  in  com- 
merce on  "  the  Coast  "  knew  or  cared  about  the  place.  It  was  a 
terra  incognita,  imperfectly  mapped,  and  of  jio  pleasant  repute  as  a 
health  resort.  Its  existence  would  probably  have  been  a  source  of 
annoyance  to  the  ministries  of  those  days  had  they  ever  given  it  a 
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moment's  thought.  Some  of  the  persons  directly  concerned  did, 
indeed,  worry  them  with  deputations  to  protest  Against  the  policy 
of  neglect,  but  they  were  merely  told  that  the  Government  could 
not  see  its  way  to  undertake  any  further  responsibilities  in  that 
part  of  the  world,  and  protests  were  answered  with  sneers  about 
the  lightness  of  the  soil  and  the  proximity  of  the  Sahara  Desert. 
Nothing,  that  those  whose  interests  were  being  jeopardised  could 
do,  seemed  to  have  any  effect  in  arousing  the  general  public  from 
its  apathy  concerning  what  it  was  pleased  to  dub  the  white  man's 
grave. 

To-day  a  complete  change  has  come  over  the  spirit  of  our  dream. 
That  sapient  fellow,  the  man  in  the  street,  is  still,  it  is  true, 
splendidly  ignorant  and  vastly  indifferent  as  to  West  Africa.  I 
happened,  only  a  day  or  two  back,  to  refer  to  "  the  capital  of  the 
Gold  Coast  "  in  talking  to  a  man  in  a  large  way  of  business,  who  is 
exceptionally  well-informed  in  most  subjects.  "  Let  me  see,"  he 
broke  in,  "  Sierra  Leone  is  the  capital  of  the  Gold  Coast,  isn't  it  ?  " 
just  as  one  may  trip  a  schoolgirl  unawares  into  saying  that  Norway 
is  the  capital  of  Sweden. 

But  despite  the  fact  that  the  population  of  this  island  as  a  whole 
still  takes  mighty  little  interest  in  |West  Africa,  there  is  amongst 
public  men  an  ever-growing  realisation  of  its  potentialities  and  of 
its  importance,  and  an  increasing  interest  in  its  development; 
whilst  for  some  time  back  the  Colonial  Office,  under  the  last 
administration  as  well  as  under  the  present,  has  shown  itself  keenly 
and  jealously  alive  to  the  welfare  of  this  Cinderella  of  the  British 
Empire.  The  Under- Secretary  of  State  now  not  unfrequently  pre- 
sides at  the  meeting  of  the  Joint  West  African  Committee,  a  body 
representing  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  London,  Liverpool  and 
Manchester ;  almost  weekly  fresh  steps  are  announced  as  being 
taken  for  the  development  of  one  or  other  of  the  Colonies  in  ques- 
tion. And  this  sympathetic  interest  in  these  long  neglected 
possessions,  coupled  with  the  energy,  and  enterprise,  and  devotion 
of  the  local  administrations,  is  going  far  to  make  up  for  the  precious 
time  lost  in  the  past.  There  is,  in  short,  every  reason  for  looking 
forward  with  confidence  to  the  future. 

Now,  then,  let  us  see  in  what  consists  British  West  Africa.  There 
is,  working  away  from  home,  first  the  Gambia  Colony  and  Pro- 
jtectorate — merely  a  strip  of  river  bank  of  almost  negligible  extent. 
Then  we  come  to  Sierra  Leone,  Colony  and  Protectorate,  covering 
somewhere  about  34,000  square  miles.  Ireland  is  31,000  square 
miles  in  area.  Next  we  have  the  Gold  Coast  Colony,  and  the 
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Protectorates  of  Ashanti  and  the  Northern  Territories  grouped 
under  one  general  administration,  and  embracing  about  119,000 
square  miles.  The  United  Kingdom  amounts  to  118,000  square 
miles.  A  little  further  we  come  to  the  Colony  and  Protectorates 
of  Lagos  and  Southern  Nigeria,  now  linked  up  for  administrative 
purposes  into  one  territory  of  77,000  square  miles.  England  and 
Scotland,  without  Wales,  amount  to  81,000  square  miles.  Finally, 
north  and  inland  of  Southern  Nigeria  is  the  largest  and  newest 
Protectorate  of  all— Northern  Nigeria— a  solid  block  of  256,000 
square  miles,  more  than  double  the  size  of  the  British  Isles.  The 
total  area  of  British  West  Africa  is  then  somewhere  about  486,000 
square  miles,  or  nearly  two  and  a  half  times  the  size  of  France. 
Large  though  this  may  seem,  it  is  of  course  trivial  compared  with 
France's  vast,  almost  limitless  domain  in  the  same  region  of  the 
world,  into  which  the  British  possessions  are  notched  along  one 
seaboard. 

But  if  British  West  Africa  is  small  compared  with  the  compact 
mass  of  French  possessions,  it  has  at  least  one  very  great  advantage, 
and  that  is  that  it  embraces  every  important  river  mouth  in  the 
northern  section  of  West  Africa,  with  the  exception  of  the  Senegal. 
The  Gambia,  the  only  river  in  these  parts  navigable  by  ocean-going 
ships  at  every  season,  the  Sherbro,  the  Tano,  the  Ankobra,  the 
Volta,  and  the  great  network  of  waterways  composing  the  Niger 
Delta,  are  all  at  their  outfalls  British.  The  importance  of  this  fact 
can  scarcely  be  exaggerated.  What  it  means  to  the  development 
of  a  new  country  need  not  be  laboured. 

In  addition,  however,  to  this  advantage  possessed  by  the  British 
colonies,  there  is  the  further  fact  that  of  the  only  two  natural 
harbours — other  than  river  mouths— of  any  real  value  on  the  whole 
of  the  West  Coast,  Dakar  and  Freetown,  the  larger  and  finer 
is  British.  Though  it  has  not  been  developed  as  the  French  have 
developed  Dakar,  it  is  capable  of  being  made  one  of  the  best 
harbours  in  the  world.  In  natural  havens  for  shipping  the  Old 
Guinea  or  Leeward  coast  is  singularly  deficient,  but  most  of  them 
are  to  be  found,  such  as  they  are,  in  British  territory.  They  are 
all  of  second  to  tenth-rate  importance  and  value,  most  of  them 
closed  to  the  larger  ocean-going  ships  by  surf- swept  bars;  but 
several  afford  a  good  anchorage  for  smaller  vessels,  and  are  a  great 
advantage  to  local  and  river  shipping.  Speaking  in  the  widest 
generalities,  it  may  be  said  that  from  Freetown  to  Kotonou,  along 
nearly  1,000  miles  of  coast,  the  only  havens  and  creeks  that  break 
the  level  monotony  of  the  low-lying  shore,  are  all,  with  the  excep- 
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tion  of  Monrovia,  in  British  territory.  Once  we  reach  Nigeria  the 
whole  coast  is  made  up  of  one  unbroken  series  of  indents  and  river 
mouths,  most  of  them,  it  is  true,  unavailable  for  ocean-going 
navigation,  but  still  of  considerable  benefit  to  commerce,  and  of 
these,  two,  Forcados  and  Calabar,  are  by  nature,  and  a  third,  Lagos, 
can  easily  be  made  into,  really  good  harbours  for  large  vessels. 

In  British  West  Africa  we  have  then  a  considerable  territory  for 
the  most  part  easy  of  access  by  shipping.  In  the  case  of  the  Gold 
Coast,  where  harbours  are  non-existent  and  where  passengers  and 
cargo  must  alike  run  the  risk  of  crossing  the  surf  in  open  boats,  the 
British  Colony  is  at  least  rather  better  off,  with  Axim,  Elmina, 
Addah,  and  Quitta,  than  the  French  Ivory  Coast  on  the  one  side, 
and  than  Togoland  on  the  other. 

The  next  thing  to  take  into  account  in  reckoning  up  the  future 
possibilities  of  the  West  Coast  is  the  nature  of  the  country  itself, 
and  what  its  natural  resources  are.  Imagine  to  yourselves  a  long, 
somewhat  wavy  ridge  of  hills  and  mountains,  at  points  little  more 
than  gradual  inclines,  as  along  a  great  part  of  Liberia  and  the  Ivory 
Coast,  at  others  almost  precipitous  and  imposing  mountains,  as  on 
the  Eastern  part  of  the  Gold  Coast  and  in  the  Cameroons.  This 
range  or  ridge  follows  the  curve  of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea.  At  some 
points,  Sierra  Leone,  for  instance,  at  one  end,  the  Cameroons  at  the 
other,  and  in  the  Tano  district  in  the  centre,  this  range  rises  almost 
direct  out  of  the  sea.  But  along  most  of  its  length  there  is,  between , 
it  and  the  ocean,  a  flat  monotonous  plain,  fringed  by  the  white 
sand  of  the  foreshore.  This  coastal  plain  is  almost  everywhere 
barren,  arid,  and  parched.  The  rainfall  on  it  is  scanty.  At  Accra, 
for  instance,  they  get  far  less  rain  than  in  London,  and  in  some  years 
the  rainfall  has  not  exceeded  thirteen  inches.  For  the  most  part 
this  coast  plain  is  either  solid  laterite  rock  or  bleak  sand.  Through- 
out its  length  are  found  at  intervals  expanses  of  brackish  water — 
the  lagoons  ;  some  of  them  mere  pools  on  the  shore,  but  others  of 
vast  size,  as,  for  instance,  the  Great  Lagoon  stretching  almost  the 
whole  length  of  the  Ivory  Coast,  fed  by  three  rivers,  and  discharging 
at  its  two  ends  and  also  at  Grand  Bassam  into  the  ocean.  As 
a  rule  these  lagoons  are  separated  only  by  a  narrow  spit  of  sand 
from  the  sea,  and  round  their  landward  margin  there  is  usually 
luxuriant  vegetation.  But  as  I  have  said,  for  the  most  part  the 
coastal  plain  is  a  desert  in  which  nothing  but  a  rank  tough  grass 
will  grow. 

Inland  of  the  coast  range  or  backbone  one  finds  a  series  of  some- 
what similar  ranges,  in  some  parts  a  quick  succession  of  high. 
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mountains  and  deep  valleys,  in  others  long  sweeping  undulations, 
broken  at  points  by  high  ridges.  This  mountain  country  is  the 
country  of  real  value  in  West  Africa.  It  is  the  forest  belt,  covered 
with  dense  vegetation,  watered  by  mountain  streams  and  heavy 
dews,  with  a  plentiful  rainfall  in  clearly  marked  seasons,  and  a  sub- 
soil composed  for  the  most  part  of  stiff  rock  clay,  through  which 
laterite,  in  some  places,  conglomerate,  in  others,  outcrops.  The 
surface  soil  here  is  deeper,  and,  of  course,  richer  in  humus  than  in 
any  other  part.  Nowhere  in  West  Africa  is  there  any  great  depth 
of  surface  soil ;  in  the  plains  on  the  coast  and  in  the  savannah 
inland,  it  is  measurable  almost  in  tenths  of  an  inch.  In  the  forest 
belt,  more  particularly  in  the  wider  valleys  and  along  river  banks, 
it  varies  in  depth  from  three  or  four  inches  up  to  as  much  as 
three  feet,  and  fifteen  inches  to  two  feet  is  a  very  normal  depth. 
The  width  of  the  forest  belt  varies  enormously.  In  some  places 
where  it  comes  down  to  the  coast,  as  in  the  east  of  Sierra  Leone,  in 
the  west  of  Liberia,  the  east  end  of  the  Ivory  Coast  and  the  west 
end  of  the  Gold  Coast,  it  extends  for  something  like  two  hundred 
miles.  In  other  places,  the  east  side  of  the  Gold  Coast,  for 
instance,  it  is  only  from  thirty  to  forty  miles  wide.  Its  northern 
limit  runs  in  an  almost  perfectly  straight  line,  due  east  and  west 
along  the  eighth  parallel  of  latitude  ;  it  is  its  southern  border  which 
undulates.  It  runs  out  to  an  apex  jugt  west  of  Freetown  where  the 
two  edges  meet,  so  that  along  the  Senegambiam  coast,  running 
north  and  south,  it  is  practically  non-existent,  and  you  get  direct 
from  the  sea  into  the  succeeding  vegetable  and  physical  belt. 

This  is  a  wide  band  of  very  regular  width  of  savannah,  or  open 
bush,  a  rolling  down-like  formation  of  grass  land  interspersed 
with  clumps  of  scrub,  and  freely  sprinkled  with  various  kinds  of 
trees  of  stunted  growth  and  a  certain  number  of  noble  cotton-woods 
and  baobabs.  The  subsoil  is  laterite  rock,  and  the  surface  soil  is 
scant  in  the  extreme.  Away  from  the  immediate  neighbourhoods  of 
the  Senegal,  the  Gambia  and  the  great  Niger  system,  there  is  an 
entire  absence  of  rivers,  and  even  small  streams  are  few  and  far 
between.  The  seasons  are  irregular,  and  the  rainfall  scant.  The 
conditions  in  short  are  not  unlike  those  prevailing  in  the  coastal 
plain.  This  resemblance  increases  as  one  gets  further  northward, 
until  one  comes  to  the  irregular  line  of  plains  which  fringe  the 
Soudan,  vast  expanses  of  undulating  waste,  whose  sorry  monotony 
is  only  emphasised  by  the  Shea  butter  trees  and  Meni  trees  which 
crowd  the  nearly  naked  laterite  with  their  grotesquely  distorted 
shapes. 
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The  savannah  is  the  pastoral  belt  of  West  Africa,  and  where,  as 
in  Nigeria  on  the  one  hand,  or  Benegambia  on  the  other,  itjis 
watered  by  large  rivers,  it  is  a  country  of  great  wealth  in  herds  and 
in  flocks.  It  is  a  belt  which  year  by  year,  mile  by  mile  is  eating  its 
way  south  into  the"  Forest  belt,  owing  to  the  native  habit  of  firing 
the  vegetation  to  clear  the  land.  This  burning  consumes  all  the 
seedlings  and  younger  plants,  gnarls  and  stunts  and  shrivels  the 
established  trees,  and  makes  the  way  later  for  the  all  conquering 
grass  which  strangles  all  fresh  growth  but  its  own.  In  the  Soudan 
and  its  possibilities  this  country  has  unfortunately  no  interest 
except  in  the  extreme  north  of  Northern  Nigeria — using  the  name 
Soudan  in  its  proper  application,  that  is,  and  not  as  a  name  for 
Upper  Egypt. 

Such  then  is  roughly  the  physical  character  of  the  country. 
With  its  mineral  resources  I  do  not  purpose  to  deal  at  any  length  ; 
the  wealth  of  the  Gold  Coast  has  been  recognised  in  its  name  since 
the  seventeenth  century.  Iron  and  copper  are  known  to  exist  in 
large  quantities  and  are  extensively  worked  by  the  natives  and  have 
been  almost  from  time  immemorial.  Tin,  the  deposits  of  which 
also  were  not  neglected  by  the  aborigine,  is  now  of  course  being 
extracted  by  the  Niger  Company.  Oil  exists  and  is  now  being 
exploited  for  the  first  time.  Coal  has  been  reported  from  Adrar  and 
the  Soudan,  and  a  vast  number  of  other  forms  of  mineral  wealth 
occur  in  the  northern  sections  of  the  British  Possessions.  They, 
however,  are  a  study  in  themselves,  and  in  a  general  paper  of  this 
description  it  is  not  possible  to  do  more  than  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  in  mineral  resources,  British  West  Africa  is  not  far  behind 
any  other  section  of  the  world  of  a  similar  area,  and  is  vastly  richer 
than  most. 

When  we  turn  to  vegetable  wealth  we  reach  a  department  in 
which  West  Africa  has  always  been  recognised  as  holding  first  rank. 
Rubber,  gums,  palm  oil  and  kernels,  shea  butter,  and  many  other 
sources  of  vegetable  oils,  fibres,  valuable  timbers,  fruits,  coffee,  and 
a  large  variety  of  pharmaceutical  drugs,  are  among  the  many  gifts 
of  Nature  independent  of  man's  assistance.  They  are  the  wild 
products,  forest  products,  indigenous  to  the  country,  as  even 
botanists  allow,  I  believe  ;  for— -poor  tropical  Africa  ! — the  botanists, 
as  a  rule,  deny  that  anything  scarcely  is  indigenous  to  it,  and  it  is 
a  mystery  what  early  man  lived  on  when  we  are 'taught  that  every 
food-stuff  in  the  country  was  introduced  in  comparatively  recent 
times.  But  dealing  with  these  forest  products  alone  for  the  moment. 
We  have  in  them  almost  limitless  sources  of  wealth, 'if  they  are 
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properly  developed  and  properly  husbanded.  At  the  present  time 
they  represent  a  value  of  nearly  three  millions  sterling  out  of  the 
total  exports  from  British  West  Africa  of  about  £"4,000,000,  ex- 
cluding bullion  and  specie  ;  and,  so  far  as  many  of  the  products 
mentioned  are  concerned,  we  are  at  present  getting  only  a  tithe  of 
the  yield  of  the  known  supplies.  Vast  areas  still  remain  untapped, 
unexploited.  I  would  mention  the  enormous  untouched  palm  belts 
in  Sierra  Leone,  the  huge  tracts  of  shea  butter  trees  in  Northern 
Nigeria.  But,  beside  this,  there  are  every  year,  almost  every  month, 
being  revealed  to  our  astonished  eyes  fresh  sources  of  supply  in  this 
marvellous  tropical  treasure-house  ;  fresh  sources,  both  botanically 
and  geographically.  The  list  of  oil-producing  plants  alone  is  being 
constantly  added  to,  so  that  West  Africa  is  becoming  a  veritable 
widow's  cruse  which  faileth  not. 

Having  now  got  some  very  slight  idea  of  what  Nature  has  done 
for  this  Tom  Tiddler's  ground,  let  us  see  how  man  is  backing  her 
up.  And  first  we  must  look  at  the  native,  and  take  stock  of  him. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  generalise  about  him  ;  one  might  as  well  try 
to  generalise  about  a  "  European,"  bearing  in  mind  that  the  term 
would  cover  a  Laplander  and  a  Greek,  a  Russian  peasant  and  a 
French  wit.  But  one  can  safely  say  of  the  West  African  at  home— 
away  from  European  influence — that  he  is  not  so  black  as  he  is 
painted.  On  the  coast,  too  close  contact  with  white  civilisation  has 
undoubtedly  had  an  effeminating  effect  on  him.  Always  excepting 
those  riotous,  cheery  water-babies,  the  Kroos  and  the  Drouins, 
whose  hardy  independence  and  breezy  inherent  lawlessness  have 
preserved  their  characters,  the  coast  native  is,  as  a  rule,  an  indolent, 
impudent  creature,  whose  one  aim  is  an  office  stool  and  whose 
highest  ambition  is  to  be  a  leader  of  fashion.  Their  days  are 
devoted  to  a  careful  avoidance  of  exertion,  their  evenings  to  dances, 
and  parties,  and  clubs,  and  lodges,  and  their  nights  often  to  debauch 
and  licence.  They  are  libertines  at  twelve,  roues  at  eighteen,  and 
senile  at  twenty-five.  They  have  exchanged  the  rude  but  rigorous 
morals  of  their  ancestors,  their  honesty,  their  unswerving  loyalty, 
their  sobriety,  their  open-handed  generosity,  and  their  manliness 
for  the  dishonesty,  meannesses,  and  vice  of  a  Levantine  slum. 
Many  of  their  own  kith  and  kin  admit  that  this  is  the  case  ;  the 
more  thinking,  more  responsible  of  them  view  the  state  of  affairs 
with  openly  expressed  alarm.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  present 
is  only  an  evolutionary  stage — a  transition  state.  Fine  characters 
are  found  here  and  there- — Africans,  full-blooded,  not  ashamed  to 
hold  by  the  blood  of  their  clan,  men  who  are  a  credit  to  any  race. 
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And  always  there  are  on  the  coast  those  Celts  of  Africa,  the  Kroos 
-x  and  Drouins,  who  furnish  a  large  supply  of  coast  labour  of  the  very 
highest  description.  They  are  of  the  finest  type  of  manhood, 
powerful  as  oxen,  will  work  till  they  drop  for  anyone  who  has  the 
gift  of  handling  them,  are  skilful  to  the  verge  of  genius  in  all  that 
concerns  hoats  and  the  handling  of  cargo  and  seacraft  generally. 
They  have  their  disadvantages,  of  course,  but  taken  all  round  they 
form  as  fine  a  supply  of  labour  as  could  be  desired. 

The  coastal  plain,  where  it  is  of  the  barren  character  I  have 
described — as  for  instance  near  Accra — is  of  course  uninhabited 
except  on  the  extreme  coast  fringe.  But  wherever  vegetation 
flourishes — and,  therefore,  particularly  in  the  forest  belt — West 
Africa,  if  not  densely  peopled,  is  at  least  well  populated.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  Forest  belt — a  vast  variety  of  tribes,  of  every 
imaginable  standard  of  physical  quality,  mental  and  moral  character, 
and  social  development — are  almost  all  of  them  agriculturists. 
They  live  in  villages  or  settlements  in  clearings  in  the  forest,  either 
natural  or  artificial,  and  depend  for  their  living  on  the  produce  of 
mother  earth.  As  a  whole  they  are  a  fine  set  of  people,  with  a 
certain  inherent  dignity,  who  have  been  sufficiently  long  in  touch 
with  the  white  man  to  have  left  the  age  of  pristine  savagery  far 
behind  them,  and  yet  have  not  been  in  such  close  contact  with  the 
debasing  influences  of  town  life  to  have  become  effeminate.  You 
will  often  hear  it  stated  that  the  black  man  is  lazy  and  indolent. 
That  is  a  charge  that  cannot  fairly  be  brought  against  the.  better 
tribes  of  the  Forest  belt  in  West  Africa.  The  negro  does  not,  it  is 
true,  work  in  quite  the  same  fashion  as  we  are  used  to  :  they  have 
their  own  habits  and  methods.  It  is  no  good  expecting  them  to 
work  by  the  clock,  to  keep  regular  hours,  or  work  by  shifts  and 
.relays.  They  will  work  in  their  own  way  :  one  man  may  stick  to  a 
job  for  twenty  hours  on  end  without  a  break,  and  then  take  twelve 
hours  off.  Another  will  take  a  few  minutes'  rest  every  half  hour. 
But  admitting  this,  recognising  that  their  way  is  not  our  way,  they 
are  still  fine  workers  when  they  have  sufficient  inducement  to  work  ; 
and  if  you  understand  how  to  handle  them,  you  can  get  as  good  labour 
as  you  can  desire.  A  man  who  will  entrust  a  job  to  the  natives 
and  leave  them  to  carry  it  out  in  their  own  fashion  will  not  have  to 
complain  of  their  indolence  or  ineptitude.  It  will  in  the  long  run 
be  done  in  as  short  a  time  and  as  well  as  it  could  be  done  by  the 
most  systematically  regulated  labour  in  Europe,  and  of  course  at  a 
less  cost. 

African  labour  is  a   highly  intelligent  labour*     The  more  one 
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sees  of  the  black  man,  the  more  intimately  one  gets  to  know  him, 
the  more  one  comes  to  realise  that  his  mind,  if  cast  in  a  very 
different  mould  from  the  white  man's,  is  of  a  much  higher  order 
than  one  at  first  imagined.     In  any  branch  of  labour  with  which 
they  have  been  for  any  length  of  time  acquainted,  they  are  extra- 
ordinarily skilled.     The  ability  of  the  Kroo  or  the  Drouin  in  all 
that  concerns  the  sea  is  paralleled  by  the  capacity  of  the  Yoruba, 
the  Krobo,  the  Mandingo,  and  other  tribes  in  agriculture.     They 
are   not   merely   agriculturists,  but   skilled   agriculturists.      They 
have  arrived,  presumably  empirically,  at  a  very  real  understanding 
of  the  principles   of  agriculture,  and  more  particularly,  of  those 
principles  as  applied  to  the  local  conditions  prevailing  in  their  own 
country.     Often  the  white  man  when  he  visits  them  for  the  first 
time  imagines  that  he  can  improve  their  methods,  only  to  find  that 
in  almost  every  case  there  is  some  very  definite  good  reason  for 
those  methods.     At  first  sight  the  agriculture  of  the  native  appears 
to  the  European  a  casual  and  haphazard  affair,  and  often  one  hears 
remarks  about  his  simply  putting  seed  in  the  ground  and  sitting 
down  to  wait  for  Nature  to  do  the  rest.     As  a  matter  of  fact  this  is 
utterly  untrue.     He  has  a  very  regular  system  and  a  very  strict 
routine,  and  much  of  what  appears  at  first  sight  to  be  chance  is  the 
result  of  generations  of  experience,  and  one  finds  that  not  only  is 
the  black  man  skilled  in  those  forms  of  agriculture  to  which  he  has 
for  long  been  habituated,  but  also  that  he  is  extraordinarily  quick  to 
learn  new  cultivations,  the  growth  and  preparation  of  exotic  crops. 
I  need  only  cite  one  case,  that  of  cocoa  on  the  Gold  Coast.     Only  a 
few  years  ago  the  total  export  of  cocoa  from  the  Gold  Coast  was 
80  Ibs.,  experimentally  grown  in  the  botanical  gardens.     Up  to  the 
end  of  December,  the  shipments  of  cocoa  from  the  Gold  Coast  for 
the  present  season  had  amounted  to  no  less  than  21,000,000  of 
Ibs.,  and    the   whole   of  this   enormous   export   is   the   result   of 
native  agriculture.     It  was  my  good  fortune  recently  in  Africa  to 
spend  two  months  living  on  the  native  farms  examining  the  methods 
of  the  farmers  and  studying  their  characters,  and  I  was  immensely 
struck  with  the  high  level  to  which  they  attained,  both  in  their 
calling  and  in  their  general  personal  attainments. 

When  one  has  passed  through  the  Forest  belt  and  reached  the 
savannah  and  open  country  beyond,  one  comes  to  races  and  tribes 
which  are  more  particularly  pastoral  and,  therefore,  as  is  invariably 
the  case  with  pastoral  peoples,  inherently  nomad  in  their  instinct. 
It  is  true  that  in  many  cases  they  have  settled  down  into  towns  or 
villages,  or  possessed  themselves  of  large  tracts  of  territory,  founding 
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countries,  such  as  the  Haussa  States  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  Futa 
Jallon  on  the  other.  But  if  their  mode  of  life  has  changed,  they 
still  possess  in  their  characters  most  of  those  traits  which  are 
usually  associated  with  nomad  races.  Physically  they  are,  speaking 
generally,  a  fine  and  well-developed  people,  of  great  personal 
courage,  much  dignity*  with  a  strong  sense  of  the  laws  of  hospitality, 
and  devoted  to  their  domestic  animals  ;  on  the  other  hand,  they  are 
cunning*  unscrupulous  in  barter,  and  of  a  generally  unruly,  lawless 
disposition  ;  and  it  is  in  these  northern  tribes,  whether  in  their  own 
homes  or  when  they  have  settled  amongst  other  races  further  south, 
that  tile  principal  difficulties  arise  in  governance  and  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  order.  They  are  not  at  the  present  time  a  supply  of 
labour  that  can  be  relied  on,  except  in  the  one  calling  to  which  they 
are  accustomed — that  of  stock-raising. 

Now,  in  considering  the  commercial  possibilities  of  a  country  ^ 
scarcely  less  important  than  the  character  of  its  inhabitants  is  the 
political  and  social  development  that  they  attain  to.  And  there  is 
one  great  advantage  which  the  British  colonies  possess  in  this 
respect.  Comparisons,  I  know,  are  odious,  but  I  have  so  often  had 
occasion  to  speak  favourably  of  the  benefits  conferred  by  France  on 
her  colonies,  that  it  is  only  fair  to  allude  to  the  other  side  of  the 
iiledal.  In  the  French  colonies,  you  have,  first  of  all,  in  Senegal 
proper,  the  black  man  admitted  to  the  full  Republican  franchise  and 
returning  a  deputy  to  the  Chamber  in  Parls?  a  thing  undreamed  of 
in  our  own  Colonies.  Then  you  have,  in  both  Dakar  and  St.  Louis* 
an  elected  municipality  ;  you  find  in  all  the  administrative  offices  in 
Senegal  and  in  Guinea,  and  to  a  less  extent  on  the  Ivory  Coast, 
blacks  and  mulattoes  occupying  positions  of  the  utmost  responsi- 
bility, and  in  the  first -named  Colony  almost  monopolising  govern- 
ment posts;  Yet  I  doubt  very  much  whether  the  bulk  of  the  black 
population  in  the  French  possessions  has  been  materially  raised  in 
the  scale  of  civilisation  by  reason  of  French  administration.  I  will 
give  an  instance  of  what  I  mean.  It  is  practically  impossible  for  a 
private  individual  to  engage  a  caravan  of  voluntary  carriers  any- 
where up  country  in  the  French  possessions.  He  is  forced  to  apply 
to  the  local  administrator,  who  sets  in  motion  a  beautifully  con- 
trived and  beautifully  controlled  organisation,  which  results  in  his 
obtaining  next  morning  a  gang  of  forced  labour.  He  must  start 
with  at  least  ten  per  cent,  more  men  than  he  requires  to  allow  for 
desertions,  and  he  must  take  one  or  more  policemen  with  him  to 
reduce  the  desertions  to  a  minimum.  Almost  anywhere  in  the 
British  colonies  one  can  engage  carriers  by  the  ordinary  process  of 
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bargaining,  and  everywhere  along  one's  road  one  will  receive  appli- 
cations for  employment.  We  may  have  moved  slowly,  we  may  not 
be  as  quick  in  opening  up  the  country,  or  in  developing  its  resources 
as  our  neighbours,  but  we've  made  a  man  of  the  black.  We  had,  I 
fancy,  rather  better  material  to  deal  with  in  the  first  instance,  if  we 
except  the  Woloffs,  Toucouleurs,  Saracolese,  and  Pules  of  Senegal, 
and  the  Foulani  of  Guinea.  But,  however  this  may  be,  we  have 
taught  the  black  man  that  he  is  a  free  agent,  and  that  he  must 
shift  for  himself.  That  is  a  very  great  point.  All  over  the  French 
colonies  you  will  find  white  traders  established,  but  never  a  black. 
In  the  British  colonies,  the  white  trader — speaking  generally— still 
hugs  the  coast,  but  everywhere,  in  almost  every  village,  you  will  find 
the  black  regularly  engaged  in  trade.  The  negro  in  the  republican 
colonies,  although  in  some  cases  he  has  the  vote  and  is  a  French 
citizen,  is  nevertheless,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  small  minority, 
a  barbarian  in  subjection  to  a  foreign  race  :  in  the  British  colonies 
he  may  have  no  paper  rights,  but  he  is  an  independent  Britisher, 
engaged  in  business  "  on  his  own,"  and  capable  of  competing  with 
the  white  man  in  his  midst. 

In  considering  the  population  of  British  West  Africa  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  available  supply  of  labour,  we  have  one  very 
peculiar  factor  to  take  into  consideration.  The  black  man  in  one 
respect  presents  an  economic  paradox.  In  most  parts  of  the  world 
when  the  demand  either  for  a  commodity  or  for  labour  increases, 
the  price  is  raised,  and  the  supply  increases,  once  more  depressing 
the  price  until  equilibrium  is  established.  But  in  West  Africa  this 
rule  cannot  be  said  to  apply,  and  for  a  Very  simple  reason.  The 
needs  of  the  native,  over  and  above  those  which  are  supplied  by 
nature  without  any  exertion  on  his  part,  are  few  and  easily  satisfied. 
Wealth  in  itself  to  him  is  at  the  present  time  no  incentive  to  work. 
He  has  not  yet  felt  the  greed  of  possession.  The  consequence  is 
that  all  he  requires  is  just  sufficient  money  to  satisfy  those  wants 
which  nature  does  not  already  fill.  This  calculated  on  the  Euro- 
pean scale  is  a  very  small  amount  indeed.  At  the  present  time,  if 
we  take  the  rate  of  wages  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  at  an 
average  of  about  a  shilling  a  day,  we  find  that  the  labourer  can 
earn  in  one  day  sufficient  to  keep  him  for  from  six  days  in  a  town 
to  four  weeks  in  the  bush.  The  town  labourer  has  therefore  no 
incentive  to  work  more  than  one  day  in  six,  or  the  country  man  more 
than  one  day  a  month.  This  perhaps  is  the  extreme  case,  but  one 
can  safely  say  that  the  black  man  need  only  work  a  very  small  pro- 
portion  of  his  time  to  earn  sufficient  to  keep  him  in  comfort.  Now 
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if  you  raise  the  price  of  labour,  the  increase  does  not  offer  the* 
negro  the  smallest  inducement  to  work  any  longer  but  rather  the 
reverse.  He  earns  in  a  shorter  time  all  that  he  nqeds,  and  the 
consequence  is  that  he  is  only  disposed  to  work  for  a  less  time 
than  when  wages  were  lower.  Similarly,  with  commodities, 
merchants  have  actually  found  that  when  the  price  of,  say,  rubber, 
goes  up  in  Europe,  so  that  they  are  able,  in  competing  amongst 
themselves  as  buyers  on  the  coast,  to  offer  a  greater  price  for  the 
raw  produce  to  the  native,  they  obtain  a  less  quantity  of  it.  And 
why  ?  Because  the  native  rubber  gatherer  finds  that  whereas 
before  he  had  to  bring  in  a  pound  of  rubber  to  earn  enough  to  keep 
him  for  a  month,  he  now  need  only  bring  in  twelve  ounces.  It  is 
no  advantage  to  him  to  get  the  extra  remuneration  for  bringing  in 
a  full  pound,  and  therefore  he  contents  himself  with  bringing  in 
the  twelve  ounces  ;  and  so  the  tendency  is  for  an  increase  of  price 
to  curtail  the  supply  rather  than  to  enlarge  it. 

At  the  present  time  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  there  is  a 
terrible  waste  of  labour  due  to  the  existing  method  of  transport, 
Indeed,  the  main  problem  in  the  commercial  development  of  West 
Africa  may  be  said  to  be  the  labour  problem,  and  this  hinges 
absolutely  and  completely  on  the  transport  problem.  At  the  present 
time  up-country  produce  has  to  be  carried  to  the  coast  on  men's 
heads  in  loads  of,  at  the  outside,  seventy  to  eighty  pounds,  and  in 
the  majority  of  cases  sixty  pounds  is  a  fair  average.  Even  when 
carrying  his  own  produce  for  his  own  benefit  the  native  carrier 
cannot  do  much  more  than  twenty  to  twenty-five  miles  a  day,  and 
certainly  thirty  miles  would  be  his  maximum.  It  therefore 
takes  forty  men  a  day  to  carry  every  ton  of  produce  twenty-five 
miles.  Just  imagine  what  this  means.  It  would  take  forty  men 
eight  days  to  carry  a  ton  from  London  to  Liverpool.  In  other 
words,  it  occupies  a  far  greater  amount  of  labour  to  carry  produce 
to  the  coast  than  to  raise  and  prepare  it.  The  bulk  of  the  labour 
in  the  country  is  occupied  in  transport.  Once,  by  introducing 
modern  methods  of  transport,  you  have  set  this  labour  free,  you 
have  an  ample  supply  for  the  commercial  development  of  the 
country.  The  first  step  in  this  direction  is  the  construction  of 
good  reads.  At  the  present  time  native  paths  are  as  a  rule 
circuitous  and  narrow,  the  reason,  of  course,  being  that  in  the  days 
when  these  paths  were  first  followed,  the  dictates  of  security  in  a 
country  where  every  village  was  at  hostility  with  its  neighbour, 
necessitated  the  approaches  to  the  villages  being  as  secluded  and  as 
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difficult  of  traversing  as  possible.  Tradition  is  strong  with  the" 
West  African  native,  and  he  continues  to  follow  these  narrow 
twisting  paths  long  after  this  need  has  passed  away.  Straight,  wide 
roads  would  in  themselves  effect  a  great  saving  of  labour,  first  by 
shortening  the  route,  and,  secondly,  by  enabling  the  use  of  wheel 
traffic  and  the  rolling  of  barrels.  But  a  far  greater  and  more  im- 
portant advance  would  be  made  by  the  extension  of  railways,  and 
more  particularly,  of  light  railways  and  tramways.  Much  is  already 
being  done  in  both  these  directions,  in  almost  all  the  British 
colonies,  but  much  remains  yet  to  be  done.  Even  a  De  Cauvillo 
tramway  worked  by  human  traction  effects  an  enormous  saving  of 
labour,  as  by  this  means  one  native  instead  of  only  carrying  sixty 
pounds  for  twenty-five  miles  in  a  day  can  push  a  truck  containing 
ten  times  the  amount  almost  double  the  distance  ;  in  other  words, 
he  does  the  work  of  eighteen  men,  and,  of  course,  not  only  is  there 
an  enormous  amount  of  labour  thus  set  free  from  a  wasteful 
occupation  for  useful  employment,  but  also  produce  is  brought  down 
country  at  an  infinitesimal  fraction  of  the  present  cost  of  transport. 
Now,  in  viewing  the  commercial  possibilities  of  West  Africa 
there  are  two  distinct  aspects  from  which  we  may  look  at  the 
question.  There  is  first,  the  increase  possible  in  those  departments 
of  commerce  which  are  at  present  exploited ;  and  there  is, 
secondly,  the  opening  up  of  new  fields  of  enterprise.  In  almost 
every  department  of  West  African  commerce  as  at  present  existing 
there  is,  it  is  scarcely  any  exaggeration  to  say,  limitless  scope  for 
increase  in  extension.  The  making  of  roads,  railways,  and  tram- 
ways, such  as  I  have  indicated,  would  enable  produce  which  at 
present  cannot  profitably  be  exported,  to  be  brought  from  the 
far-off  interior.  There  are  millions  of  tons  of  palm  kernels 
annually  rotting  because  they  are  too  far  from  the  coast  to  bear  the 
cost  of  transport.  There  are  thousands  of  square  miles  covered 
with  fibre-producing  plants,  with  Shea  butter-trees,  with  Meni 
trees,  which  are  entirely  unexploited  for  the  same  reason  ;  and 
there  are  vast  regions  capable  of  producing  an  enormous  mass  of 
agricultural  crops  which  are  at  present  untouched  by  the  hand  of 
man,  because  the  farm  produce  from  thern  would  be  worth  its 
weight  in  gold  by  the  time  it  reached  the  coast  if  it  had  to  bear 
the  cost  of  transport.  Already  the  progress  which  is  being  made 
in  opening  up  the  British  colonies  by  means  of  roads  and  railways 
is  having  an  astounding  effect  on  the  increase  of  the  commerce  of 
these  countries.  The  trade  in  British  West  Africa,  although  not 
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advancing  in  geometrical  progression,  is  at  any  rate  increasing  in 
something  more  than  arithmetical  progression.  In  1901  the  total 
exports  of  British  West  Africa  were  valued  at  three  and  a  quarter 
million  sterling.  In  1905  they  reached  a  value  of  not  far  short 
of  five  and  a  half  millions ;  and  for  last  year  they  probably 
exceeded  six  and  a  quarter  millions — that  is,  in  five  years  they 
have  all  but  doubled  in  value,  and  at  the  present  day  we  are  touch- 
ing a  mere  fraction  of  the  wealth  in  the  narrowest  fringe  of  these 
vast  possessions.  As  a  whole,  British  West  Africa  has  scarcely 
begun  to  be  exploited.  With  every  new  area  that  is  opened  up  by 
a  road  or  railway  we  may  confidently  anticipate  an  additional 
increase  in  the  commerce  of  the  colony  in  which  it  is  situated. 

As  to  the  possibilities  of  new  forms  of  enterprise  we  are  on  far 
less  certain  ground.  The  obvious  opening  for  enterprise  would 
appear  to  be  in  planting ;  but  if  by  this  is  to  be  understood  white 
planters  establishing  themselves  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  it 
must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  climate  has  to  be  taken  into 
consideration.  There  are  no  doubt  many  parts  in  West  Africa, 
more  particularly  in  the  Gold  Coast  Colony,  which  are  not  less 
healthy  than  many  parts  in  other  tropical  countries  where  white 
men  have  established  themselves,  and  there  are  one  or  two  points 
which  are  possibly  as  healthy  as  can  be  desired.  There  are  indeed 
at  the  present  time  several  white  planters  established  in  this 
colony,  But  when  all  is  said  and  done  the  fact  still  remains  that 
West  Africa  as  a  whole  is  not  a  white  man's  country,  In  the 
French  colonies,  it  is  true,  there  is  a  large  white  population,  many 
of  whom  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes  permanent  residents.  The 
officials  go  out  for  lengthy  periods  into  the  far-off  interior,  taking 
their  families  with  them,  and  establish  themselves  in  permanent 
homes,  much  as  our  own  people  do  in  India  ;  and  in  parts  of 
French  West  Africa  the  mortality  rate  has  been  reduced  as  low  as 
a  fraction  over  ten  per  thousand.  But  it  will  certainly  be  a  very 
long  time  before  similar  results  are  achieved  in  the  British  colonies, 
partly  from  natural  causes  and  partly  owing  to  our  entirely  diffe- 
rent political  system.  And  so  we  must  not  look  forward  to  the 
prospect  of  white  planters  settling  in  any  large  numbers. 

The  line  upon  which  the  development  of  British  West  Africa 
should  proceed,  so  far  as  agriculture  is  concerned,  is  the  encourage- 
ment and  education  of  native  planters.  The  native,  just  as  he  has 
been  introduced  on  the  Gold  Coast  to  cocoa  cultivation,  can  be 
taught  and  induced  to  grow  an  enormous  number  of  other  forms  of 
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tropical  produce  for  which  the  country  is  suited,  but  which  at 
present  are  not  raised  in  it.  The  white  man  must  content  himself 
with  making  his  profit  by  trading  in  this  produce.  The  list  of 
forms  of  cultivation  which  might  be  established  in  West  Africa,  with 
an  almost  certainty  of  success,  is  as  long  as  that  in  any  other  tropical 
country,  with  the  possible  exceptions  of  Java  and  Ceylon  ;  and  in 
many  cases  West  Africa  will  produce  crops  in  a  higher  state  of 
excellence,  or  more  easily,  than  they  can  be  raised  elsewhere  in  the 
Tropics.  Lagos  maize  is  a  case  in  point.  There  is  no  reason  why 
Southern  Nigeria  should  not  at  a  very  early  date  be  one  of  the  great 
maize-producing  countries  of  the  world.  It  is  capable  of  producing 
a  maize  of  a  quality  superior  to  almost  any  other,  and  of  producing 
it  in  vast  quantities.  And  it  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that,  in 
the  development  of  a  new  country,  a  staple  product,  such  as  maize, 
is  of  far  greater  economic  advantage  than  even  high-priced  com- 
modities, such  as  cocoa  and  rubber,  of  variable  and  comparatively 
restricted  demand.  Again,  almost  all  over  the  British  colonies 
ground  nuts  could  be  raised.  The  French  Colony  of  Senegal 
exports  £600,000  worth  of  ground  nuts  annually,  principally  for  the 
manufacture  of  olive  oil.  The  Gambia  is  the  only  British  colony 
which  exports  any  ground  nuts  to  speak  of,  and  a  great  part  of  this 
export  is  derived  from  the  French  colonies  on  its  border.  The 
possibilities  of  Northern  Nigeria  as  a  cotton-producing  country  are 
already  being  proved  by  the  British  Cotton-growing  Association, 
with  every  prospect  of  enormous  success.  There  are  very  many  other 
fibre-producing  plants  known  to  thrive  in  West  Africa,  which  might 
be  cultivated  at  a  highly  satisfactory  profit.  In  one  or  two 
places  experiments  are  now  being  tentatively  made  with  some  of 
them.  British  West  Africa  at  present  imports  large  quantities  of 
rice,  yet  both  hill  and  paddy  rice  grow  luxuriantly  almost  all  over 
the  West  Coast  colonies,  and  the  produce  is  declared  to  be  of  a 
higher  dietetic  value  than  East  Indian  rice.  Rubber  is  so  obvious 
a  suggestion  that  I  need  scarcely  allude  to  it,  beyond  uttering  a 
word  of  warning  to  prospective  planters  that  they  would  be  well 
advised  very  carefully  to  consider  whether  it  is  not  better,  in  those 
parts  in  which  the  Funtumia  elastica  is  indigenous,  to  plant  it, 
rather  than  the  exotic  Para,  seeing  that  the  success  of  the  former  is 
assured,  even  though  it  may  take  longer  to  come  to  maturity  than 
the  latter,  whilst  the  prospects  for  Hevea  brasiliensis  are  still,  to 
say  the  least  of  them,  somewhat  problematic  in  West  Africa. 
Without  dealing  in  detail  with  all  the  possible  cultivations  for 
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which  West  Africa  is  suitable,  I  would  merely  suggest  that  there 
are  parts,  at  any  rate,  where  camphor*  tobacco,  or  tea  can  be  grown 
on  a  commercial  scale.  Of  plants  which  are  at  present  cultivated 
but  are  not  exploited  as  they  might  be  in  the  interests  of  commerce) 
I  would  mention  chillies,  ginger,  a  large  number  of  native  cereals, 
cassava  (for  starch),  coconuts,  kolas,  and  possibly  coffee  ;  though 
the  conditions  prevailing  almost  preclude  the  growing  of  the  last- 
mentioned  at  present  market  prices.  It  is  of  course  indigenous  in 
West  Africa,  and  grows  to  perfection  and  without  trouble,  but  it 
cannot  be  placed  on  the  market  to  compete  with  the  produce  of 
countries  which  are  not  handicapped  by  the  system  of  head 
porterage.  This,  however,  is  a  matter  of  time  only.  Similarly,  in 
the  not  very  distant  future,  there  is  a  long  list  of  tropical  fruits, 
more  particularly  oranges,  pineapples,  and  bananas,  which  can  be 
grown  in  a  finer  quality  in  West  Africa  than  almost  anywhere  else, 
but  are  at  the  present  debarred  from  commercial  exploitation  owing 
to  local  conditions. 

Finally,  there  is  one  last  factor  which  will  go  far  to  ensure  the 
commercial  prosperity  of  British  West  Africa,  and  that  is  the 
extraordinary  cheapness  of  administration.  The  credit  that  is  due 
to  the  devoted  officials  who  carry  on  the  government  of  British 
West  Africa  can  best  be  brought  home  perhaps  by  a  simple  com- 
parison. British  West  Africa  is  as  nearly  as  possible  forty  times 
the  extent  of  the  British  West  Indies — 486,000  square  miles  against 
12,000  square  miles.  The  commerce  of  British  West  Africa,  which, 
as  I  have  said,  is  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds,  is  now  over 
,111,000,000,  or  not  far  short  of  the  commerce  of  the  West  Indies 
which  has  remained  stationary  for  some  fifteen  years  at  about 
^14,000,000  sterling. 

The  former  is  a  vast,  practically  undeveloped  and  barbarian 
country,  whilst  the  latter  are  old-established)  highly  civilised  and 
thoroughly  organised  islands.  There  is,  therefore,  in  British  West 
Africa  a  drain  on  its  resources  for  development  and  for  military 
establishments  which  is  unknown  in  the  West  Indies.  Presumably 
the  West  Indies  which  are,  at  any  rate  according  to  popular 
impression,  not  as  prosperous  as  once  they  were,  are  as  cheaply 
administered  as  possible.  Yet  with  all  these  differences  between 
the  two,  the  486,000  square  miles  of  British  West  Africa  are 
administered  for  within  a  pound  or  two  of  exactly  the  same  sum  as 
the  12,000  square  miles  of  the  West  Indies,  and  the  debt  of  the  one 
is  almost  exactly  the  same  as  the  debt  of  the  other. 
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Given  a  large  area  of  productive  tropical  land,  within  easy  access 
of  Europe,  provided  by  Nature  with  many  river  mouths  and 
harbours,  peopled  by  a  sufficient  population  of  skilful  and  intelli- 
gent workers,  capable  of  easy  development,  and  of  being  administered 
more  cheaply  than  any  other  part  of  the  British  dominions,  and  we 
are  fully  justified  in  viewing,  with  confident  anticipation  of  a 
brilliant  success,  the  commercial  future  of  British  West  Africa. 


DISCUSSION. 

Sir  E.  NOEL  WALKER,  K.C.M.G.,  observed  that  he  had  no  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  the  Colonies  under  discussion,  but  having 
served  thirty-nine  -years  in  the  tropical  Crown  Colonies  and  being 
the  son  of  one  whose  services  went  back  thirty-seven  years  before 
that  time,  he  could  not  but  have  an  interest  in  every  part  of  our 
Colonial  possessions.  He  was  grateful  to  the  lecturer  for  the 
interesting  way  in  which  he  had  brought  these  Colonies  before  us 
^-Colonies  which  were  not  sufficiently  known  in  this  country.  The 
map  hardly  gave  one  a  true  impression  of  the  extent  of  these 
possessions,  which  he  found  aggregated  in  extent  500,000  square 
miles,  with  a  population  of  27^  millions,  a  revenue  of  2|  millions, 
and  a  trade  of  11  millions — figures  which  corroborated  what  the 
lecturer  had  stated  as  to  the  manner  in  which  these  possessions 
were  administered.  There  was  no  doubt  that  through  the  agency 
of  Sir  Alfred  Jones  and  the  Cotton-growing  Association,  and 
others,  these  countries  would  be  largely  developed,  and  in  another 
generation  we  should  find  they  had  taken  vast  strides  upwards.  In 
regard  to  transport,  as'to  the  importance  of  which  he  entirely  agreed, 
he  was  reminded  of  a  story  told  by  Charles  Kingsley,  who,  when  on 
a  visit  in  Trinidad,  asked  the  Governor,  Lord  Stanmore,  then  Sir 
Arthur  Gordon,  what  were  the  three  requirements  of  a  Colony, 
and  the  reply  was  "  Roads,  Roads,  and  again  Roads."  He  entirely 
agreed  with  the  remarks  about  the  native  races.  He  thought  they 
were  not  understood  here.  It  was  very  much  the  custom  to  speak 
of  the  "  dashed  lazy  nigger."  That  was  not  his  experience  of  him. 
When  the  native  got  fair  treatment  (he  was  not  meaning  to  make  any 
Imputation  on  any  class)  and  knew  that  he  would  get  fair  regular 
wages  if  he  worked,  he  was  as  good  a  labourer  as  could  be  found 
anywhere.  He  remembered  in  Jamaica  a  railway  contractor,  at 
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the  conclusion  of  some  railway  extension,  made  a  speech  not 
altogether  acceptable  to  those  who  took  the  lazy  nigger  view,  and 
said,  "  Give  me  the  Jamaica  black  man  and  Is.  a  day,  and  I  will 
get  as  good  a  day's  labour  as  I  have  got  anywhere  else."  He  would 
only  further  remind  the  meeting  that  the  Jamaica  negro  did  the 
hard  work  in  the  Panama  Canal,  and  the  material  work  on  the 
Panama  Railway.  He  felt  grateful  to  the  lecturer  for  the  trouble 
he  had  taken  in  this  matter,  and  he  felt  sure  the  audience  would 
join  in  a  cordial  expression  of  thanks. 

Sir  FRANCIS  LOVELL,  C.M.G.,  remarked  that  he  was  engaged  on 
the  West  Coast  for  live  years  thirty  years  ago,  but  he  still  kept  up 
an  interest  in  that  part  of  the  world  and  kept  himself  acquainted 
with  its  progress.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  him  to  hear  of  the  advances 
made,  not  only  in  connection  with  agriculture  and  minerals,  but  in 
many  other  matters.  It  was  in  connection  with  the  medical  service 
that  he  spent  his  time  in  that  part  of  the  Empire.  At  that  time 
(1873-78)  the  health  generally  of  Europeans  was  most  unfavourable, 
but  since  then  he  was  glad  to  say  a  great  benefit  had  been  con- 
ferred on  the  people  through  the  researches  made  in  connection 
with  tropical  diseases,  notably  by  the  Schools  of  Tropical  Medicine 
in  London  and  Liverpool.  He  was  glad  to  hear  Sir  Noel  Walker 
speak  as  he  did  with  regard  to  the  African  negro.  When  he 
himself  was  there  he  used  to  think  the  negro  was  badly  treated 
— very  badly  treated  by  many  men  who  ought  to  have  treated  him 
better — but  he  was  glad  to  think  that  kind  of  treatment  was  now 
dying  out.  Give  him  a  fair  chance,  treat  him  properly,  and  the 
African  negro,  not  only  on  the  West  Coast  but  in  the  West  Indies, 
was  equal  to  any  other  man.  With  regard  to  the  products  on  the 
West  Coast,  he  had  often  wondered  why  sugar  was  not  produced  to 
any  large  extent.  He  recollected  that  at  Sierra  Leone  sugar  would 
grow  well.  The  canes  were  magnificent,  but  they  were  not  culti- 
vated for  commercial  purposes.  He  was  quite  sure  the  soil  and 
climate  generally  of  the  West  Coast  lent  themselves  to  the  production 
of  sugar.  In  the  West  Indies  the  cultivation  of  sugar  for  many  years 
had  been  carried  on  principally  by  coolie  labour  from  the  East 
Indies,  and  had  answered  extremely  well.  Trinidad  was,  perhaps, 
the  only  exception  to  the  rule  that  the  West  Indies  did  not  pay,  and 
as  long  as  the  introduction  of  coolie  labour  continued  from  the 
East  Indies  he  felt  sure  the  cultivation  of  sugar  and  cocoa  would 
keep  up  the  prosperity  of  Trinidad.  On  the  West  Coast  there 
might  be  a  difficulty  because  expensive  machinerv  was  necessary, 
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but  in  the  matter  of  climate  there  was  no  reason  why  the  coolies 
should  not  be  as  healthy  there  as  in  the  West  Indies. 

Mr.  W.  H.  LEVER,  M.P.,  agreed  that  the  key  to  the  situation  in 
West  Africa  was  improved  transport.  That  depended  on  roads, 
and  railways  were  a  very  efficient  form  of  roads.  It  would  not  be 
desirable  that  every  trader  should  be  allowed  to  go  there  and  build 
railways,  because  monopolies  would  be  created.  If  the  Government 
would  help  with  these  railways  in  some  way,  he  did  not  see  why 
they  could  not  get  an  ample  return,  and  the  railways  be  made 
available  for  all  traders.  It  was  unquestionable  that  the  railways 
were  necessary  to  the  development  of  the  country.  With  improved 
conditions  he  did  not  think  the  labourer  would  long  be  content 
with  his  present  rate  of  pay.  His  wants  would  be  increased,  and 
that  would  be  better  for  trade.  He  feared  our  own  Government 
did  not  take  a  proper  view  of  these  things.  He  had  had  some 
small  relations  with  the  Government  in  the  Pacific,  and  they  seemed 
unnecessarily  alarmed  lest  money  should  be  made  there.  It  was 
very  probable  that  in  the  near  future  Germany  would  be  doing 
more  for  her  Colonies  IP.  the  Pacific.  It  was  to  be  hoped  her 
example  would  stimulate  our  own  Government. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Sir  Frederick  Young,  K.C.M.G.),  in  moving  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer,  said  that  he  was  particularly 
interested  in  the  references  which  had,  both  by  the  noble  lecturer 
and  others,  been  made  not  only  to  the  commercial  development 
of  West  Africa,  but  to  the  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the 
natives  of  that  vast  territory  under  the  sway  of  Great  Britain. 
That  was  one  of  the  things  amongst  others  that  we,  who  claimed 
to  be  pioneers  of  civilisation,  might  sincerely  congratulate  ourselves 
upon.  As  regarded  the  advances  made  in  late  years  to  promote 
health  in  tropical  regions,  he  might  mention  that  he  was  a 
member  of  the  London  Committee  of  the  -Tropical  School  of 
Medicine,  as  well  as  of  the  Seamen's  Hospital  Society,  to  which 
it  was  attached ;  and  he  felt  quite  assured  that  that  institution,  as 
well  as  the  similar  great  Tropical  School  in  Liverpool,  were  doing 
immense  good  in  discovering  the  causes  of  tropical  diseases,  and 
endeavouring  to  ameliorate  the  conditions  generally  of  health  both 
of  natives  and  Englishmen  in  tropical  countries. 

In  reply,  LORD  MOUNTMORRES  stated  that  a  large  quantity  of 
sugar  was  grown  in  certain  parts  of  the  West  Coast.  It  was  not, 
however,  exploitable  from  a  commercial  point  of  view,  because,  no 
doubt,  of  the  difficulties  suggested — namely,  the  necessity  of  in- 
stalling expensive  machinery,  and  the  fact  that  the  means  of 
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transport  in  the  up-country  districts  were  not  good.  There  had 
been  at  different  times  movements  for  the  introduction  of  coolie 
labour  About  1,000  Chinamen  wore  at  one  time  imported,  and 
there  was  one  left.  The  climate  did  not  suit  them.  He  believed 
the  Imperial  Government  were  a  little  shy  of  allowing  experiments 
to  be  tried  with  East  Indians. 

A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  the  Chairman  for  presi 
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COLONIAL  CONFERENCE   BANQUET, 

A  Banquet  in  honour  of  the  Prime  Ministers  and  other  representa- 
tive statesmen  visiting  this  country  in  connection  with  the  Colonial 
Conference  was  held  at  the  Whitehall  Rooms,  Hotel  Mptropole,  on 
Wednesday,  April  24,  1907.  The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Elgin, 
KG.,  G.C.S.I.,  G.C.I.E.,  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies, 
presided. 

The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  those  presen.t  :— 

A.  W.  a'Beckett,  J.  F.  Aldenhoven,  Robert  Allen,  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Alverstone, 
G.C.M.G.,  Frederick  Anderson,  Gilbert  Anderson,  Kenneth  S.  Anderson,  R.  L. 
Antrobus,  C.B.,  Hon.  Sir  Wm.  Arbuckle,  C.  N.  Armstrong,  A.  E.  Aspinall, 
J.  Auerbach,  J.  Barr,  E.  Bedford,  George  Beetham,  J.  Berlein,  Charles 
Bethell,  H.  F.  Billinghurst,  Sir  Arthur  N.  Birch,  K.C.M.G.,  A.  S.  Birch, 
H.  Birchenough,  C.M.G.,  F.  Beckett  Birt,  Hon.  R.  K.  Bishop,  M.L.C.,  Sir 
James  Blyth,  Bart.,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Robert  Bond,  K.C.M.G.,  J.  R.  Boose, 
Rt.  Hon.  Charles  Booth,  Hon.  Sir  F.  W.  Borden,  K.C.M.G.,  R,  A.  Bosanquet, 
Sir  Samuel  B  Boulton,  Bart.,  R.  W.  Bourne,  Admiral  Sir  N.  Bowden-Smith, 
K.C.B.,  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Brassey,  G.C.B.,  B.  Brenan,  C.M.G.,  H.  H.  Bridge, 
Charles  E.  Bright,  C.M.G.,  Hon.  L.  P.  Brodeur,  C.  M.  Brothers,  James  J. 
Brown,  Gerald  M.  Browne,  Leonard  G.  Browne,  Sir  Charles  Bruce,  G.C.M.G., 
A.  Bruce-Joy,  G.  E.  Buckle,  Henry  Bull,  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  G.C.M.G.,Rt.  Hon. 
John  Burns,  M.P.,  J.  F.  Burstall,  A.  R.  Butterworth,  Sir  T.  Fowell  Buxton, 
Bart,  G.C.M.G.,  D.  Byrne,  Sir  Vincent  Caillard,  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  G.C.V.O.,  W.  Chamberlain,  Alfred  A.  Clark,  Cumberland  Clark, 
Sir  George  Clarke,  G.C.M.G.,  T.  R.  Clougher,  Hon.  Sir  John  Cockburn, 
K.C.M.G.,  Capt.  R.  M.  Collins,  R.N.,  C.M.G.,  G.  W.  Compton,  B.  F.  Conigrave, 
Rev.  W.  J.  Conybeare,  S.  Cook,  R.  A.  Cooper,  W.  F.  Courthope,  C.  T.  Cox, 
C.M.G.,  H.  Bertram  Cox,  C.B.,  C.  Czarnikow,  D.  R.  Dangar,  F.  H.  Dangar, 
Sir  H.  K.  Davson,  Hon.  Alfred  Deakin,  C.  F.  De  Nordwall,  Henry  Denton, 
T.  L.  Devitt,  F.  Dewsbury,  F.  H.  Dixon,  Hon.  A.  Dobson,  C.M.G.,  Sir  Arthur  P. 
Douglas,  Bart.,  J.  S.  Duncan,  R.  Duncan,  M.P.,  Rt.  Hon.  Earl  of  Dunraven, 
K.P.,  C.M.G.,  Frank  M.  Dutton,  Frederick  Dutton,  F.  Eckstein,  C.  S.  Eclmond- 
son,  Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  J.  B.  Edwards,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  D.  Finlayson,  Lieut.-Col. 
R.  A.  Finlayson,  C.M.G.,  Sir  Francis  Fleming,  K.C.M.G.,  Sydney  Ford,  James 
Fowler,  J.  H.  Galbraith,  J.  A.  Game,  G.  Glanfield,  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Glantawe, 
Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Glenesk,  T.  A.  Glenny,  A.  R.  Goldring,  G.  Goodsir,  G.  W. 
Gordon,  John  Gordon,  W.  L.  Grant,  Melville  Gray,  Major-Gen.  Sir  Henry 
Green,  K.C.S.I.,  C.B.,  R.  N.  Grenfell,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Grey,  Bart.,  M.P., 
W.  L.  Griffith,  Capt.  J.  N.  Griffiths,  E.  P.  Gueritz,  A.  Haes,  John  Halliday, 
Rt.  Hon.  Earl  of  Halsbury,  J.  G.  Hamilton,  Sir  W.  Baillie  Hamilton,  K.C.M.G., 
C.B.,  H.  de  Courcy  Hamilton,  Capt.  J.  de  Courcy  Hamilton,  T.  J.  Hanley, 
V.  Hansen,  John  Hardy,  Robert  Harper  (M.P.  Australia),  Lewis  Haslam,  M.P., 
R.  E.  Haslam,  W.  Hawthorn,  M.  G.  Heeles,  J.  A.  Leo  Henderson,  J.  C.  A.  Hen- 
derson, F.  E.  Hesse,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Albert  Hime,  K.C.M.G.,  Bernard  Holland,  C.B., 
John  Hopkins,  Lieut.  L.  H.  Hordern,  R.N.,  Alfred  H.  Houlder,  Augustus  F. 
Houlder,  Frank  Hunt,  G.  Imroth,  Sir  Thomas  Jackson,  Bart.,  Isaac  Jacobs, 
Richard  Jebb,  R.  J.  Jeffray,  E.  G.  Jellicoe,  Hon.  J.  G.  Jenkins,  Rt.  Hon.  Earl  of 
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Jersey,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.,  G.  Lawson  Johnston,  Henry  Joslin,  II.  \V.  Just,  C.B., 
C.M.G  ,  Isaac  Kaufman,  Ronald  Keep,  1).  J.  Kennelly,  K.C.,  Wm.  Keswick, 
M. P.,  Baron  Eikttchi,  Sir  Henry  Kimber,Bart.,M.P.,H.D.  King,  B.N.R.,  Montague 
Kirkwood,  T.  M.  Kirkwood,  Sir  .lames  Knowles,  K.C.V.O.,  Major-Gen.  Sir  R.  B. 
Lane,  K.C.V.O.,  C.B.,  lit.  Hon.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  G.C.M.G.,  Robertson 
Lawson,  H.  Ledger,  J.  T.  Lrmprirrr,  Charles  Leonard,  Isaac  Lewis,  Hastings 
Likely,  11.  Lilienfeld,  R.  Littlcjohn.the  Hon.  H.  S.  Littleton,  Sir  11.  B.  Llewelyn, 
K.C.M.G.,  F.  Graham  Lloyd,  W.  McN.  Love,  C.  P.  Lucas,  C.B.,  Brig.-Gen.  Sir 
Frederick  Lugard,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  D.S.O.,  Hon.  Sir  Wm.  Lyne,  K.C.M.G.,  Gen. 
Hon.  Sir  Neville  Lyttelton,  K.C.B.,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Claude  MacDonald,  G.C.M.G., 
G.C.V.O.,  K.C.B.,  Win.  McFarlane,  J.  B.  Mclvor,  Sir  James  L.  Mackay,  G.C.M.G., 
K.C.I.E.,  J.  C.  Mackay,  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  Douglas  McLean, 
W.  Marden,  H.  B.  Marshall,  V.  P.  Mathers,  Frederick  Mead,  S.  Mendelssohn, 
T.  D.  Merton,  Harry  Millar,  R.  U.  Moffatt,  C.M.G.,  M.B.,  Capt.  R.  H.  Croft- 
Montague,  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Monk-Bretton,  C.B.,  Sir  Ralph  Moor,  K.C.M.G.,  S. 
Vaughan  Morgan,  James  K.  Morrison,  -John  S.  Morrison,  C.  H.  Harley  Mosoley, 
C.M.G.,  G.  J.  S.  Mosenthal,  the  Hon.  C.  G.  Murray,  Capt.  Henry  Musgrave, 
R.E.,  Harold  Nelson,  Sir  Montague  Nelson,  K.C.M.G.,  S.  Neumann,  C.  E.  Nind, 
R.  Nivison,  R.  D.  Noble,  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  K.G.,  G.C.V.O., 
J.  S.  O'Halloran,  C.M.G.,  C.  H.  Ommanney,  C.M.G.,  P.  T.  J.  Parfitt, 
Dr.  G.  R.  Parkin,  C.M.G.,  Sir  J.  Roper  Parkington,  T.  W.  Parkin- 
son, M.D.,  Lieut. -Col.  J.  H.  Patterson,  D.S.O.,  George  Peacock,  Edward 
Pearce,  W.  S.  Pearse,  Col.  Ernest  Pemberton,  R.E.,  Sir  J.  Denison  Pender, 
K.C.M.G.,  Edward  C.  Penney,  Sir  Westby  B.  Perceval,  K.C.M.G.,  R.  W. 
Perks,  M.P.,  E.  A.  Petherick,  Rev.  S.  Gordon  Ponsonby,  J.  G.  Poole, 
Archdeacon  B.  Potter,  J.  W.  Potter,  R.  B.  Powell,  J.  J.  Pratt,  junr.,  J. 
W.  Previte,  Gilbert  Purvis,  Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Ranfurly,  G.C.M.G.,  Hugh  W. 
Reeves,  H.  M.  Ridge,  H.  A.  Ridsdale,  Col.  C.  F.  Roberts,  C.M.G.,  A.D.C.,  C.  J. 
Roberts,  C.  R.  Robertson,  Lieut. -Col.  Sir  Donald  Robertson,  K. C.S.I.,  Major- 
Gen.  C.  W.  Robinson,  C.B.,  Sir  J.  Clifton  Robinson,  J.  R.  Robinson,  C.  D.  Rose, 
M.P.,  T.  L.  Rose,  J.  Rosen,  Arthur  Ross,  Arthur  Ross,  junr.,  James  W.  G. 
Ross,  C.  Rous-Marten,  Com.  R.  M.  Rumsey,  R.N.,  I.S.O.,  Thomas  Russell, 
Thomas  J.  Russell,  W.  Cecil  Russell,  J.  Sadler,  Sir  Edward  Samuel,  Bart., 
Henry  Samuel,  Wm.  Sandover,  E.  B.  Sargant,  Ernest  E.  Sawyer,  E.  T. 
Scammell,  Capt.  G.  C.  Sconce,  R.  Scott-Atkinson,  C.  Short,  David  Sinclair, 
W.  Banks  Skinner,  F.  G.  Smart,  Hon.  Dr.  T.  W.  Smartt,  M.L.A.,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir 
C.  dementi  Smith,  G.C.M.G.,  Lieut.-Col.  Sir  Gerard  Smith,  K.C.M.G.,  Henry 
F.  Smith,  Thomas  Smith,  Sir  W.  F.  Haynes  Smith,  K.C.M.G.,  E.  A.  Smith  - 
Rewse,  Edward  Snell,  A.  F.  Somerville,  Wm.  Statham,  C.  W.  A.  Stewart,  A.  H. 
P.  Stoneham,  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Strathcona,  G.C.M.G.,  G.  Sturgeon,  E.  P.  F.  Sutton 
Leonard  Sutton,  M.  H.  F.  Sutton,  Major-Gen,  the  Hon.  Sir  R.  Talbot,  K.C.B., 
Hon.  J.  W.  Taverner,  W.  P.  Taylor,  P. 'Tennyson-Cole,  Lieut.-Col.  S.  R.  Timson, 
V.D.,  T.  S.  Townend,  Hon.  Sir  Horace  Tozer,  K.C.M.G.,  Sir  William  H.  Treacher, 
K.C.M.G.,  Gordon  Turner,  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Tweedmouth,  Arthur  Verdon,  F.  W. 
Verney,  M.P.,  Sir  C.  E.  Howard  Vincent,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  M.P.,  Hermann  Voss, 
Edmund  Walker,  Frank  Walker,  E.  A.  Wallace,  G.  W.  Wallace,  E.  W.  Wall- 
ington,  C.M.G.,  Hon.  Sir  Joseph  Ward,  K.C.M.G.,  F.  J.  Waring,  C.M.G.,  W. 
Weddel,  B.  B.  Weil,  J.  Weil,  J.  West,  A.  E.  Williams.  A.  Williamson,  J.  B. 
Williamson,  J.  H.  Chamock  Wilson,  J.  H.  Witheford,  A'  E.  Wynter,  M.D.,  Sir 
Frederick  Young,  K.C.M.G. 

Field-Marshal  Sir  Frederick  P.  Haines,  G.C.B.,  G.C.S.I.,  C.I.E., 
and  Mr.  Walter  Morrison  were  unable  to  attend,  but  kindly 
contributed  towards  the  expenses  of  the  banquet. 

The  guests  were  received  by  the  Earl  of  Elgin  (a  Vice- 
President)  and  the  following  Vice-Presidents  and  Councillors  :— 
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The  lit.  Hon  the  Earl  of  Dunraven,  K.P.,  C.M.G.,  the  #t.  Hon.  the  Earl  of 
Jersey,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.,  the  IU.  Hon.  Lord  Brassey,  G.C.B.,  the  Kt.  Hon. 
Lord  Strathcona,  G.C.M.G.,  the  lit.  Hon.  Sir  Cecil  dementi  Smith,  G.C.M.G., 
Sir  Henry  E.  G.  Bulwer,  G.C.M.G.,  Sir  Frederick  Young,  K.C.M.G.,  Henry 
Birchenough,  Esq.,  C.M.G.,  Admiral  Sir  Nathaniel  Bowden-Smith,  K.C.B., 
Sir  George  S.  Clarke,  G.C.M.G.,  F.  H.  Dangar,  Esq.,  Frederick  Button,  Esq., 
Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  J.  Bevan  Edwards,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  Major-Gen.  Sir  Henry 
Green,  K.C.S.I.,  C.B.,  the  Ilight  Hon.  Sir  Albert  H.  Hime,  K.C.M.G.,  William 
Kcswick,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Sir  George  S.  Mackenzie,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  Sir  E.  Montague 
Nelson,  K.C.M.G.,  Dr.  G.  It.  Parkin,  C.M.G.,  Sir  Westby  B.  Perceval,  K.C.M.G., 
Major-Gen.  C.  W.  Kobinson,  C.B. 

The  hall  was  decorated  with  the  flags  of  the  various  parts  of  the 
Empire,  and  that  of  the  Institute,  bearing  the  motto,  "  The  King 
and  United  Empire." 

His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  said  grace. 

The  CHAIRMAN  proposed  the  toast  of  "  His  Majesty  the  King," 
which  was  duly  honoured. 

The  Bight  Hon.  Sir  ROBERT  BOND,  K.C.M.G.  (Premier  of  New- 
foundland)  :  I  have  been  entrusted  with  the  second  toast  on  the 
list,  viz.  "  Her  Majesty  Queen  Alexandra,  the  Prince  and  Princess 
of  Wales,  and  the  other  Members  of  the  Royal  Family.''  It  is  an 
honour  of  which  any  man  might  be  justly  proud  to  be  asked  to 
propose  this  toast.  I  do  not  accept  it  so  much  as  an  honour  to 
myself  as  ta  the  country  I  represent,  England's  oldest  Colony.  A 
toast  such  as  this  requires  no  eloquence  to  commend  it  to  Britishers 
in  any  part  of  His  Majesty's  wide  dominions,  or,  indeed,  the  world 
over,  because  our  gracious  Queen  and  her  distinguished  family  are 
universally  respected,  honoured,  and  beloved.  For  fifty  years  or 
more  the  toast  of  the  Queen  was  synonymous  with  the  words  "  Our 
Mother  Land,"  and  since  the  good  and  great  Queen  Victoria  passed 
away  the  toast  is  honoured  throughout  the  Empire  with  a  keen 
appreciation  of  the  never-failing  kindness  and  thoughtfulness  of 
the  beautiful  and  gracious  lady  who  is  now  the  Consort  of  the 
King.  The  affection  that  goes  out  towards  Her  Majesty  the  Queen 
is  extended  to  her  distinguished  son  the  Prince  of  Wales,  as  was 
fully  displayed  during  the  memorable  tour  of  their  Royal  High- 
nesses throughout  the  Colonies  a  few  years  ago,  for  the  manner  in 
which  His  Royal  Highness  discharged  the  important  duty  entrusted 
to  him  by  his  august  Father — viz.  that  of  the  bearer  of  a  message 
of  peace  and  goodwill  and  affection  to  every  part  of  the  great 
Empire — won  for  him  the  affectionate  regard  of  the  whole  of  His 
Majesty's  subjects. 

Hon.  Dr.  T.  W.  SMARTT  (Commissioner  of  Public  Works,  Cape 
of  Good  Hope)  :  I  am  extremely  sorry  my  friend  Mr.  Moor,  the 
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Premier  of  Natal,  who  was  to  have  proposed  this  toast,  is  unable 
to  attend,  and  he  has  asked  me  to  express  to  the  Fellows  of  this 
Institute  his  deep  regret  at  the  circumstance.  I  think  we  are  all 
falling  out  one  by  one — yes,  we  are  succumbing  to  the  hospitality 
of  the  British  people  !  Nobody  would  have  been  better  fitted  to 
propose  the  toast  of  the  "  Naval  and  Military  Forces  of  the  Empire  " 
than  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Colony  known  as  "  Loyal  Little 
Natal."  We  who  come  from  the  Colonies  are  glad  to  see  that  the 
days  of  the  old  toast  of  the  "  Army  and  Navy  "  are  gradually  pass- 
ing away,  its  place  being  taken  by  that  of  the  "  Naval  and  Military 
Forces  of  the  Empire" — thereby  showing  that  it  is  not  solely  an 
army  and  navy  of  the  people  of  these  islands  but  an  army  and 
navy  of  every  portion  of  the  British  Dominions.  While  some  of 
us  might  perhaps  desire  to  advance  matters  more  quickly  than  they 
are  advancing,  I  think  we  must  recognise  the  great  step  which  has 
been  taken  at  the  Conference  in  the  establishment  of  an  Imperial 
General  Staff  on  which  officers  from  the  various  portions  of  the 
British  Dominions  shall  be  able  to  render  assistance,  and  over  and 
above  that,  we  in  the  Colonies  shall  be  able  to  receive  great  military 
assistance  from  the  men  in  the  centre  of  the  Empire.  I  believe  a 
spirit  is  springing  up  in  the  Colonies  whereby  we  recognise  not 
alone  the  privileges  and  advantages  of  British  citizenship,  but  also 
the  obligations  of  that  citizenship ;  and  while  we  do  not  desire  a 
policy  of  aggression  or  conquest,  we  recognise,  owing  to  the 
enormous  extent  of  the  Empire  and  its  great  resources,  the  absolute 
responsibility  which  rests  upon  us  in  doing  all  that  we  can  in  our 
small  way  to  lighten  the  burdens  which  have  in  the  past  fallen  too 
heavily  on  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom',  and  to  show  we  are 
prepared,  while  asking  that  the  Army  and  Navy  should  be  kept  up 
to  the  strength  necessary  to  maintain  the  interests  of  the  Empire, 
to  in  some  way  contribute  to  its  upkeep.  In  the  Cape  Colony,  a 
small  Colony,  we  are  already  making  an  advance.  It  gave  me 
great  pleasure  the^  other  day  to  inform  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  (when  discussing  the  position  of  the  Cape  Royal  Naval 
Volunteers)  that  when  a  draft  Bill,  which  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
Cape  Government  to  introduce  into  Parliament  next  session,  was 
read  out  to_the  men,  making  provision  for  the  Admiralty  to  call 
upon  their  services  in  any  part  of  the  world  should  the  occasion 
demanding  such  unfortunately  arise,  the  Volunteers  unanimously 
accepted  the  situation,  recognising  that  they  were  not  established 
simply  for  the  defence  of  Cape  waters,  but  as  a  portion  of  the 
general  defence  of  the  Empire.  We  shall  introduce  a  Bill  into  the 
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House  of  Assembly  (which  I  believe  will  become  law)  whereby 
everybody  in  that  force  will  be  liable  to  serve  wherever  he  may  be 
required.  I  hope  with  regard  to  the  Army  we  shall  move  in  the 
same  direction  also.  Some  short  time  ago  a  conference  was  held 
in  Johannesburg,  under  the  presidency  of  Lord  Selborne,  when  the 
various  Governments  represented  in  South  Africa  agreed  that  they 
should  have  a  certain  section  of  their  forces  interchangeable  for 
the  general  defence  of  South  Africa,  and  over  and  above  that  a 
certain  section  enrolled  for  service  in  any  part  of  the  world  should 
Great  Britain  require  such  services.  I  hope  that  is  a  policy  which 
will  commend  itself  to  my  friend  General  Louis  Botha,  the  Prime 
Minister  of  the  Transvaal,  because  before  the  establishment  of 
responsible  Government  the  policy  was  accepted,  and  I  have  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  he  will  subscribe  to  the  recommendations 
arrived  at  by  the  Defence  Commission.  To  Fellows  of  the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute  who  are  acquainted  with  the  greatness  of  the 
British  Empire  and  the  vastness  of  its  problems,  and  to  your 
guests  from  the  Colonies  to-night,  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say 
we  all  recognise  the  absolute  necessity  of  maintaining  the  high 
traditions  of  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  and  also  the  necessity  of  the 
Colonies  and  Dependencies  beyond  the  seas  doing  everything  they 
can  to  maintain  and  strengthen  those  traditions  upon  which  the 
safety  of  the  Empire  depends. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  TWEEDMOUTH  (First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty) :  I  am  proud  indeed  to  stand  in  this  distinguished 
company  to  answer  for  the  defence  forces  of  the  Empire.  Si  vis 
pacem,  para  bellum.  That  is  a  trite  quotation,  but  solid,  sterling 
truth,  and  this  truth  comes  more  upon  us  in  these  days  than  when 
that  quotation  first  took  effect,  for  by  the  increase  of  our  scientific 
inventions  and  by  the  extraordinary  increase  of  the  power  of 
communication,  we  cannot  afford  to  wait  for  the  time  of  war,  but 
must  prepare  for  war.  You  must  anticipate  the  possible  outbreak 
of  war,  and  when  the  time  comes  be  ready  to  meet  it.  If  you 
cannot  so  meet  it  your  Empire  will  go  down.  We  have  the  last 
few  days  been  talking  about  the  defence  of  the  Empire  at  the 
Colonial  Conference.  We  have  been  talking  of  the  Dominions  of 
the  King  beyond  the  seas,  not  in  the  future,  not  a  hundred  years 
hence,  not  even  twenty-five  years  hence,  but  under  conditions 
which  now  exist.  Those  dominions  have  progressed  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  and  I  believe  that  progress  will  continue  so  long  as  those 
dominions  feel  that  they  have  the  whole  arm  of  the  Empire  behind 
them,  and  that  they  nrght  trust  the  power  of  the  Empire  as  a 
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whole  to  support  them.  If  it  were  the  case  that  the  relations 
which  now  exist  between  the  Mother  Country  and  the  Colonies  no 
longer  existed,  that  there  grew  up  between  them  the  relations  of 
States  which  at  one  time  were  in  friendly  intercourse  and  at 
another  time  in  antagonism,  then  I  believe  that  progress  would  be 
checked.  But  that  cannot  be  the  case  ;  it  will  not  be  the  case. 
Wo  do  not  require  for  our  Empire  an  Army  or  a  Navy  that  are 
broken  to  fragments  ;  we  want  one  united  Navy  and  one  united 
Army  ;  we  want  an  Army  and  a  Navy  which  shall  be  full  of 
mobility,  which  may  be  moved  from  place  to  place  wherever  their 
services  are  required.  It  may  be  if  you  break  your  Navy  and  Army 
up,  a  little  bit  in  one  place  and  a  little  bit  in  another,  it  might  be 
good  enough  to  defend,  though  I  think  but  imperfectly,  that  little 
bit  of  the  Empire.  But  that  is  not  the  object  of  our  defence  forces. 
Our  defence  forces  are  intended  to  defend  the  Empire  as  a  whole; 
and  to  fight  wherever  they  may  be  called  upon  in  any  part  of  the 
Empire.  That  defence  can  only  be  secured  under  two  conditions, 
liberty  and  unity — liberty  to  the  individual  part  of  the  Empire  to 
have  its  say  as  to  what  is  best  for  that  particular  part  of  the 
Empire,  and  unity  between  all  parts  of  the  Empire  when  the  time 
of  danger  comes. 

Hon.  Sir  F.  W.  BORDEN,  K.C.M.G.  (Minister  of  Militia  and 
Defence,  Canada) :  I  feel  it  a  great  honour  to  have  my  name 
coupled  with  that  of  the  distinguished  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
in  the  reply  to  this  toast.  The  Empire  owes  its  existence  as  it  is 
to-day  to  the  fact  that  Great  Britain  has  had  a  Navy  and  an  Army. 
On  the  one  hand  their  achievements  are  typified  by  Trafalgar,  and 
on  the  other  by  Waterloo.  It  is  only  necessary  to  mention  those 
two  events  to  justify  the  existence  of  a  Navy  and  an  Army.  It  is 
not  simply  that  this  Empire  as  it  is  owes  its  existence  to  the  fact 
of  the  glorious  achievements  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  but  the  worlct 
at  large,  civilisation  arid  freedom  throughout  the  world,  owe  a  debt 
to  the  British  Navy  and  the  British  Army.  When  we  are  con- 
sidering the  necessity  for  the  maintenance  of  these  powerful  forces 
we  should  not  forget  that  the  Navy  particularly  is  required  not 
simply  for  the  protection  of  the  shores  of  Great  Britain  or  of  the 
various  territories  which  make  up  this  vast  Empire,  but  is  required 
for  the  maintenance  of  peace  throughout  the  world.  I  was  glad  to 
hear  the  First  Lord  use  the  term  "  defence."  It  is  in  no  hostile 
spirit  towards  the  rest  of  the  world  that  Britain  maintains  her 
fleet  and  her  Army.  It  is  with  no  desire  for  conquest  or  depriving 
others  of  that  Which  properly  belongs  to  them,  but  rather  for  the 
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purpose  of  seeing  that  on  all  hands  British  subjects  and  weaker 
nations  are  protected,  no  matter  where  they  may  be.  The  pro- 
posal suggested  by  my  friend  Dr.  Smartt  is  a  difficult  and  complex 
one,  and  possibly  might  be  somewhat  controversial  as  to  details. 
This  Empire  of  ours  is  loosely  held  together  so  far  as  any  written 
bond  is  concerned,  and  it  had  better  remain  so.  It  is,  however, 
closely  bound  together  by  the  strongest  feeling  of  sentiment  and  of 
love  for  the  British  people  and  British  institutions,  and  loyalty  for 
the  King  of  this  Empire.  I  venture  to  say  that  we  need  have  no 
misgivings  in  these  circumstances  as  to  the  future.  I  cannot  say, 
speaking  for  my  own  country,  and  I  doubt  if  any  one  of  the 
gentlemen  here  representing  different  parts  of  the  Empire  would 
care  to  say  or  is  authorised  to  say  by  his  people  that  so  many 
legions  shall  be  ready  to  march  to  war  if  they  are  required.  But  I 
will  say  that  what  happened  within  a  few  short  years  ago,  when 
for  the  moment  British  power  and  authority  seemed  to  be  in 
question — what  happened  then  will  happen  pgain,  and  ten  times 
more  so  if  the  British  power  and  British  authority  is  threatened,  so 
long  as  it  is  founded  on  freedom  and  justice  as  it  has  always  been— 
so  long  as  that  is  the  case  jou  may  count  upon  the  loyal  support 
of  the  King's  subjects  throughout  every  portion  of  this  wide 
Empire. 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  I  rise  to  propose  the  toast  which  has  always 
been  accepted  at  meetings  of  this  Institute  with  enthusiasm,  that 
of  "  The  United  Empire."  I  would  draw  your  attention  to  a 
special  claim  which  this  Institute  has  in  presenting  this  particular 
sentiment.  We  are  incorporated  by  Royal  Charter,  which  was 
granted  to  us  by  our  late  beloved  Queen  on  the  application  of  his 
present  Majesty,  then  Prince  of  Wales,  and  in  that  charter  I  find 
the  following  statement  of  the  objects  of  the  Institute :  "  To 
promote  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  respecting  as  well 
our  Colonies,  Dependencies,  and  Possessions  as  our  Indian  Empire, 
and  the  preservation  of  a  permanent  union  between  the  Mother 
Country  and  the  various  parts  of  the  British  Empire."  I  think 
that  sentence  might  almost  be  taken  as  an  expression  of  the 
objects  of  the  Colonial  Conference.  At  least,  I  can  say  this,  that 
having  been  present  at  all  its  deliberations,  I  am  willing  to  testify 
that  no  word  has  been  spoken  which  could  have  any  other  inten- 
tion than  to  consolidate  and  to  strengthen  the  British  Empire. 
Sometimes  the  manner  of  speaking  is  as  important  as  the  matter* 
and  I  say  deliberately,  and  speaking  with  some  experience  of 
conferences  and  meetings  of  various  kinds,  that  I  cannot  conceive 
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any  meeting  which  has  been  more  characterised  by  good  feeling 
and  good  temper — good  feeling  and   good  temper  between  Colony 
and  Colony,  and  good  feeling  and  good  temper  between  Colony  and 
the  Mother  Country.     If  you  ask  me  whether  it  is  not  rash  to 
make  a  statement  of  that  kind  when  we  are  only  half-way  through 
our  work,  I  turn  to  my  right  hon.  friend  on  my  right,  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier ;   he  made  a  profession  before  we  met  at  all,  and  I  am 
not  too  rash  in  confirming  his  estimate.     I  believe  that  when  our 
meetings  are  completed  we  shall  have  proved  that  we  have  con- 
tinued to  the  end  the  spirit  of  which  I  have  spoken.     If  I  had 
any  doubt  at  all,  I  think  it  might  come  from  the  other  side  ;  I  think 
I  might  be  tempted  to  ask  myself,  Is  it  worth  while  to  speak  of 
this  ?    Is  it  not  obvious  that  everyone  would  take  this  attitude  at 
the  Conference  ?     Well,  I  would  venture  to  remind  you  that  we 
have  to  deal  with  matters   of   material  interest ;   we  have  been 
discussing  our  own  constitution  in  the  future ;  we  have  been  dis- 
cussing the  means  of  defence,  both  naval  and  military ;  and  it  is, 
I  think,  well  that  I,  on  my  own  responsibility,  should  be  willing 
and  anxious  to  testify  to  this  company  that  so  far  we  have  shown 
good  temper  and  good  feeling  in  those  discussions  upon  which  we 
have  entered.     But  if  you  press  me  further,  if  you  ask  me  what  I 
say  of  the  bond  of  sentiment — the  bond  of  sentiment  which,  as 
the  Prime  Minister  reminded  us  at  the  first  meeting,  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain  thought   so   strong — then   I,   for   my  part,   avow   myself    a 
thorough  believer.     I  think  myself  that  perhaps  this  bond   has 
been  undervalued  from  our  own  fault.     It  is  possible  that  we  have 
pressed  too  hardly  on  occasions  the  claim  which  we  in  the  Mother 
Country  may  perhaps  not  unreasonably  put  forward  to  the  alle- 
giance of   our   children.      But  I   agree  with  what   was   said   in 
Westminster  Hall  by  the  Speaker  this  afternoon,  that  our  children 
are  growing  up,  and  that  we  must  look  rather  to  the  attachment 
of  the  family  than  to  the  allegiance  of  the  child.     I  am  aware 
that  illustrations  or  metaphors  from  nature  are  not  always  very 
safe  to  make,  but  we  do  use  a  number  of  them  from  the  movement 
of  water  in  connection  with  social  and  political  affairs.     We  speak 
of  the  current  of  events  and  of  the  flowing  tide,  but  I  think  that  in 
using  these  metaphors  and  illustrations  we  sometimes  forget  that 
nature  provides  for  itself  compensations.     Now,  a  current  which  is 
strong  meets  with  an  obstacle.     From  its  very  strength  it  discloses 
that  obstacle  and  is  diverted  in  a  different  direction.     Of  the  tides 
we  have  before  us  constantly  the  ebb  and  flow,  and  though,  no 
doubt,  we  sometimes  attribute  the  alterations  which  result  from 
VOL.  xxxvur. — 6.  H  H 
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the  movements  of  the  tide  rather  to  the  flow  than  to  the  ebb,  I  am 
not  sure  that  this  is  scientifically  accurate.    We  have  currents  and 
we  have  the  ebb  and  flow  in  such  things  as   emigration.      We 
have  them  in  the  movements  which  have   gone  to  the  creation 
and  development  of  the  Dominions  of  the  King  beyond  the  Seas. 
We  have  had  from  the  first,  no  doubt,  compensations  ;   we  have 
had  them  in  increase  of  trade,  increase  of  influence  in  various 
ways ;    but  I  am  speaking  now  more  of  the  question  of  popula- 
tion,  and   I   think   that   perhaps   the   ebb   in  this   question   was 
not  always  borne   in   mind  in  connection   with   this   movement. 
I  was  very  much  struck  the  other  day  in  noticing  in  the  formidable 
list  of  social  engagements  which  stood  in  the  face   of  our   dis- 
tinguished guests  that  they  were  to  be  invited  to  an  entertainment 
by  members  of  Parliament  who  had  been  born  in  the  Colonies. 
That  was  a  fact  which  was  referred  to  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  this 
afternoon  in  terms  which  I  would  not  venture  to  endeavour  to 
equal,  but  I  would  say  that  it  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  significant  fact, 
and  one  which  was  probably  likely  to   increase   and  to   have* an 
increasing   influence   in   the    days   to   come,      For   individuals    I 
believe  that  this  is  not  altogether  entirely  a  novelty.     I  would  ask 
you  to  imagine  a  man  who,  born  in  a  Colony,  re-emigrated,  if  I 
might  coin  a  word,  to  the  Old  Country  at  an  early  age,  and  who 
therefore  had,  in  the  Colony  of  his  birth,  neither   position  nor 
possession  nor  privileges,  and  who  is  absorbed  in  the  life  of  the  Old 
Country,  and  in  its  interests,  private  and  political.     But  I  venture 
to  say  that  that  man  ought  to  and  would  take  up  the  challenge 
which  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  gave  him,  and  profess  himself  loyal  to 
the  country  of  his  birth.     I  speak  with  conviction  on  this  subject, 
because  I  have  already  avowed  myself  in  the  face  of  this  Institute 
a  Canadian  born.     All  I  can  say  is  that  I  take  up  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier's  challenge,  and  I  profess  myself  loyal  and  true  to  the 
country  of  my  birth.     I  have  always  felt  so,  and  would  wish  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier  to  believe  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  Colonial 
Office  which  detracts  from  my  ambition  to  act  up  to  that  profes- 
sion.    I  do  venture  to  say  that  though  the  subjects  which  have 
been   and  are  to  be  brought  before  the  Imperial  Conference   are 
great  and  important,  and  great  and  important  in  regard  to  the 
Imperial  unity  which  is  the  subject  of  my  toast ;  and  though  the 
results  of   the  discussions   of  that  Conference   may  well  be  far- 
reaching,  still  I  do  think  that  not  the  least  importance  is  to  be 
attached  to  those  personal  relations  which   may  well  be  the  out- 
coma  of  meetings  of  this  kind.       When  our  work  is  completed 
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I  venture  to  think  that  there  will  be  no  doubt  on  any  hand  of  the 
intention  of  us  all  to  recognise  the  freedom  and  independence  of ' 
each  and  every  Government.  I  would  fain  hope  that  the  recog- 
nition of  that  principle  will  be  followed  and  accompanied  by 
the  recognition  of  freedom  and  independence  and  friendliness  in 
the  communications,  whether  written  or  verbal,  which  may  pass 
between  the  several  Governments,  and  if  that  is  the  result  I 
venture  to  think  that  that  in  no  small  degree  will  contribute  to 
the  objects  which  are  so  well  described  in  the  passage  from  the 
Chaffer  of  this  Institute  which  I  quoted  at  the  beginning. 
s- *The  Right  Hon.  Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER,  G.C.M.G.  (Premier  of 
-  tho  Dominion  of  Canada) :  The  Chairman  has  said  that  this 
Institute  owes  its  existence  to  a  Royal  Charter.  I  think  I  am  well 
within  the  truth  when  I  say  that  the  Institute  is  the  oldest  of  those 
associations,  now  so  numerous,  whose  object  is  to  bring  together 
the  component  parts  of  the  British  Empire  with  a  better  under- 
standing and  appreciation  of  one  another.  The  Royal  Colonial 
Institute  has  been  a  pioneer  in  this  line.  All  honour  therefore  to 
the  Institute,  and  the  honour  is  all  the  greater  since  it  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  the  members  who  compose  it  have  given  the  best 
of  their  hearts  and  souls  to  the  promotion  of  one  idea,  the  unity  of 
the  British  Empire.  Good  reason  have  they  to  be  proud  of  the 
work  they  have  achieved.  You  have  only  to  look  at  the  spectacle 
presented  to-day  to  measure  the  distance  travelled  in  the  few  years 
of  their  existence.  You  see  Canada,  my  native  country,  one 
composed  of  provinces  separated  from  each  other  by  physical 
obstacles,  separated  perhaps  by  the  still  deeper  cleavage  of  race, 
now  a  united,  happy,  prosperous  confederation — a  nation  in  truth, 
bub  still  remaining  a  jewel  of  the  British  Crown.  Ycu  see 
Australia,  once  separated  into  small  and  perhaps  jarring  provinces, 
now  also  a  strong  and  prosperous  confederation.  You  see  New 
Zealand,  free  from  the  difficulties  which  Canada  and  Australia  had 
to  contend  with,  compact  in  territory,  united  in  population,  able 
to  devote  its  energies  to  the  solution  of  problems  which  have 
baffled  other  nations,  and  exhibiting  an  example  to  the  world  of 
social  reform.  Still  better,  you  see  South  Africa,  the  classical 
land  of  bondage,  now  emerging  at  last  into  the  light  of  freedom, 
endowed  to-day  with  British  institutions,  and  to-morrow  united 
after  the  example  of  Australia  and  of  Canada.  Let  me  ask  you  to 
go  back  some  pages  in  history.  Who  would  have  supposed,  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  American  War  in  1783 — who  would  have 
supposed,  only  seventy  years  after  the  close  of  the  Canadian  rebellion, 
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that  in  the  early  days  of  the  twentieth  century  the  British  Empire 
would  give  to  the  world  the  example  it  is  now  giving?  The  man 
who  ventured  to  predict  that  in  the  twentieth  century  the  British 
Empire  would  be  such  a  fact  would  have  been  called  a  visionary. 
But  the  miracle  has  been  performed.  It  exists,  We  are  living 
witnesses  of  it.  And  what  is  the  principle  which  has  performed 
that  miracle  ?  It  is  the  fact  that  England  has  not  hesitated  at 
one  moment  of  her  history  to  trust  those  distant  nations  which 
are  her  daughters.  She  did  not  hesitate  to  trust  not  only  those  of 
her  own  kith  and  kin,  but  those  of  foreign  blood  like  myself.  This 
policy  has  been  chiefly  the  work  of  two  men — two  of  the  greatest 
men  of  English  birth  in  the  nineteenth  century — Lord  Durham, 
who  conceived  the  policy,  and  Lord  Elgin,  the  illustrious  father  of 
our  Chairman,  who  first  applied  it.  You  are  true,  my  lord,  to  the 
land  of  your  birth,  and,  if  you  were  not  true,  as  you  are  to  Canada, 
your  native  land,  you  could  not  be  the  true  son  of  your  father, 
because  no  one  ever  lived  to  whom  Canada  owes  more  than  to  your 
illustrious  father.  If  the  statesmen  of  the  eighteenth  century  had 
had  the  wisdom  of  the  statesmen  of  the  nineteenth,  the  history  of 
England  probably  would  have  been  differently  written.  If  the 
complaints  of  the  American  Colonies  of  the  eighteenth  century 
had  been  listened  to,  probably  the  Congress  which  assembled  in 
Philadelphia  in  1776  would  not  have  proclaimed  separation,  and 
the  American  Colonies  would  be  part  of  the  British  Empire. 
A  moment  ago,  while  listening  to  Dr.  Smartt,  I  was  reminded  of  a 
page  of  American  history,  which  compares  in  some  respects  to  the 
English.  At  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  in  1865  the  task  before  the 
American  statesmen  of  that  day  was  to  construct  the  Union.  It 
took  them  ten  years  to  bring  back  the  Union  as  a  family.  At  the 
end  of  ten  years  the  Union  had  been  reconstructed,  but  it  was  more 
a  Union  on  paper  than  of  hearts.  A  few  years  afterwards,  in  1898, 
when  it  was  supposed  the  Eepublic  was  in  danger,  when  war  had 
been  proclaimed  with  Spain,  a  thrill  passed  over  the  whole  American 
States — those  who  had  been  Secessionists  and  those  who  had  been 
loyal,  and  men,  who  had  fought  against  each  other,  forgetting  their 
old  feuds,  claimed  to  take  their  place  under  the  flag  of  the  American 
Republic.  Some  four  years  after  the  South  African  War,  England, 
true  to  the  policy  inaugurated  by  Lord  Durham  and  Lord  Elgin, 
gave  the  franchise  to  the  men  who  had  fought  her  and  whom  she 
had  fought.  No  nation  but  England  would  have  had  that  courage. 
If  anything  could  justify  that  policy  it  is  the  presence  of  General 
Botha  in  your  midst  to-day.  If  the  surmise  of  Dr.  Smartt  were  to 
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come  true,  and  England  were  called  upon  once  more  to  draw  the 
sword  from  the  scabbard  (which  God  forbid),  from  my  heart  I 
believe  we  should  see  this  glorious  example — that  those  men  who 
fought  against  one  another  on  the  battlefield  of  South  Africa  would 
be  found  in  that  war  under  the  same  flag  fighting  the  battle  of  old 
England.  Because  the  human  heart  is  the  same  everywhere,  man 
is  generous,  and  if  he  is  treated  with  generosity  he  will  answer  to 
generosity.  You  have  trusted  the  people  of  South  Africa,  and  I 
believe  you  have  not  trusted  them  in  vain.  The  British  Empire 
covers  men  of  many  races,  but  its  foundations  are  broad  enough  to 
give  them  all  an  equal  sum  of  justice  and  f airplay. 

Hon.  ALFRED  DEAKIN  (Premier  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Australia)  :  Lord  Elgin,  listening  to  your  admirable  and  generous 
statement  of  the  results  of  the  Conference,  and  also  to  the  apolo- 
getic terms  in  which  our  several  occasional  absences  from  festive 
gatherings  have  been  mentioned,  I  find  myself  encouraged  to  repeat 
the  somewhat  ungracious  remark  which  I  ventured  on  at  the  outset 
of  our  proceedings.  Let  rne  once  more  express  sincere  regret  that 
a  Conference  of  business  men  assembled  together  for  business 
purposes  of  national  importance  should  be  so  gracefully  but  so 
absolutely  smothered  in  courtesies.  I  admit  to  the  full  the  value 
of  occasions  such  as  the  present,  which  enable  us  to  meet  the 
leading  representative  men  of  this  metropolis  and  this  country. 
They  are  to  be  prized,  but  I  do  urge  most  seriously  that  the  next 
Conference,  though  not  less  cordially  received  than  we  have  been, 
will  be  permitted  to  be  summoned  quite  apart  from  the  full  blaze  of 
a  London  season.  When  the  buds  break  in  your  country  hedges 
your  capital  breaks  out  into  a  perpetual  series  of  dinners ;  if  we 
were  to  devote  ourselves  to  them  all  we  should  find  ourselves 
incapable  of  devoting  ourselves  to  anything  else.  The  Conference 
is  in  danger  of  suffering,  and  is  suffering,  though  the  fact  can 
scarcely  be  perceived  as  yet,  because  unhappily  it  is  a  Conference 
with  closed  doors.  A  tiny  precis  is  slipped  out  day  by  day  through 
some  crevice,  which  conveys  an  intimation  more  or  less  cold  and 
indifferent  to  the  outside  world  that  the  Conference  is  still  in  exist- 
ence, and  engaged  upon  its  labours.  It  is  therefore  almost  a  relief 
that  if  the  Conference  doors  are  closed,  the  banqueting  doors  are 
open.  We  are  at  least  permitted  here,  without  breach  of  confi- 
dence, to  express  our  own  opinions  in  public  upon  some  of  the 
matters  which  come  before  that  body.  Hence  some  of  the  hospi- 
talities which  threaten  to  become  our  undoing  may  at  the  same 
time  be  coerced  into  a  moderately  useful  purpose.  Even  in  this 
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whirlpool  of  gaieties,  this  tempest  of  entertainments,  there  are 
gatherings  organised  deliberately  in  view  of  our  meeting,  which 
intimate  to  the  public  that  the  leading  statesmen  of  this  country, 
and  those  associated  with  them,  welcome  with  no  common  ardour 
and  with  unfeigned  sympathy  our  efforts  to  do  the  work  we  have 
been  sent  to  do.  Your  greatest  political  clubs  have  honoured  us 
with  demonstrations,  of  which  no  expression  of  ours  can  adequately 
express  our  appreciation.  Beyond  that  we  have  been  still  more 
honoured  by  the  privilege  of  assembling  in  your  ancient  halls,  rich 
to  us  with  the  story  of  our  fathers,  saturated  with  imperishable 
memories,  with  history,  romance  and  tradition — the  Guildhall  and 
the  Hall  of  Westminster.  Thus  surrounded  and  encouraged  to 
speak  our  minds,  we  do  so  in  the  confidence  that  it  will  not  be  mis- 
taken for  self-assertion  when  we  put  aside  all  apologies  in  order  to 
come  straight  to  some  of  the  matters  now  in  hand.  We  have  had 
during  the  Conference  the  privilege  of  learning  from  the  Secretary 
for  War  and  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  the  broad  principles 
of  action  upon  which  Imperial  defence  is  to  be  continued.  In  that 
defence  we  have  at  least  as  deep  an  interest  as  you,  but  we  neces- 
sarily regard  it  from  the  other  side  of  the  shield.  It  is  with  you 
and  not  with  us  that  rests  the  whole  responsibility  for  putting 
those  means  of  defence  into  operation.  You  control  in  this  way 
the  whole  military  and  naval  force  of  the  Empire.  We  for  our 
part,  recognising  our  increase  of  responsibilities  as  we  increase  in 
growth,  feel  that  the  first  of  these  we  are  called  upon  to  face  is 
that  of  providing  for  our  own  defence.  It  is  but  a  few  years  since, 
within  my  own  memory,  it  was  regarded  as  an  important  step  to 
invite  the  self-governing  communities  to  undertake  the  guardian- 
ship of  their  own  lands  by  means  of  military  forces  of  their  own 
raising.  Since  the  Imperial  troops  were  withdrawn  that  responsi- 
bility has  been  gradually  accepted,  and  will  be  in  every  year  more 
adequately  fulfilled.  Now  the  time  has  come  when  we  learn  from, 
the  lips  of  your  naval  advisers  that  an  exactly  parallel  course  may 
require  to  be  pursued  in  regard  to  the  great  naval  forces.  Upon 
us,  then,  in  precisely  the  same  fashion,  will  devolve  the  responsi- 
bility for  coast  and  harbour  defences  of  our  own.  We  realise  this 
necessity,  although  no  people  more  imbued  with  the  love  of  peace 
can  be  found  on  this  planet.  We  quite  recognise  that  adventurous 
and  martial  nations  seeking  war  can  easily  find  it,  but  we  also 
recognise  that  nations  too  timid  to  face  the  realities  of  the  times 
cannot  avoid  it — that  a  policy  of  drift  no  less  than  a  policy  of 
aggression  may  thrust  us  face  to  face  with  it.  Consequently, 
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realising  the  perils  we  run,  our  aim  is  to  commence  in  a  modest 
fashion  floating  defences,  which  we  trust  will  expand  until  they 
become  sufficient  for  our  portion  of  the  Empire.  To  accomplish 
this  task  is  a  necessary  and  essential  condition  of  the  enjoyment  of 
the  privilege  of  self-government,  which  we  have  received  from  the 
Mother  Country.  We  hope  to  see  the  creation  of  citizen  forces, 
not  for  the  sake  of  what  is  sometimes  termed  militarism,  but  for 
the  securing  of  peace.  We  are  attempting  the  establishment  in  a 
perfectly  pacific  people  of  a  force  which  shall  some  day  represent 
the  whole  of  its  available  manhood  in  arms.  What  has  been 
hitherto  lacking  will  steadily  be  supplied  by  degrees  of  development. 
Mr.  Haldane  has  explained  in  a  speech,  which  fortunately  has 
become  public,  the  principles  upon  wrhieh  the  land  organisation  of 
the  Empire  is  for  the  future  to  proceed.  He  has  suggested  the 
establishment  of  a  general  staff  of  the  most  competent  and  capable 
military  advisers  of  the  Empire,  which  will  not  only  be  available 
to  calls  from  any  part  of  the  Empire,  but  which  shall  allow  its 
officers  to  acquire  a  personal  acquaintance  with  the  circumstances 
of  those  parts,  however  remote.  More  than  this,  true  to  those 
principles  of  self-government  which  have  been  so  well  expounded 
to-night,  the  scheme  will  encourage  the  officers  of  those  Govern- 
ments to  come  to  this  country,  taking  their  place  with  the  general 
•staff,  and  learning  its  methods  by  personal  observation  and  par- 
ticipation in  them.  By  these  means,  in  consonance  with  every 
principle  of  self-government,  we  can  unite  in  providing  that  brain 
of  the  Army  and  military  forces  whose  operations  require  to  be  as 
effective  in  the  most  distant  portions  as  in  the  centre.  In  time  of 
need  those  who,  taking  our  destiny  in  their  hands,  are  pre- 
pared to  accept  the  dread  arbitrament  of  war  must  rely  upon  it,  as 
must  those  who  occupy  our  outlying  territories.  All  will  be  at 
stake.  This  general  staff  in  war  may  possibly  come  to  be  associated 
with  an  analogous  association  in  relation  to  naval  defence,  by  whose 
means  the  whole  Empire  shall  be  linked  together  for  the  common 
purposes  of  sea  defence.  If  nothing  else  were  accomplished  but 
that,  a  great  and  necessary  advance  will  have  been  made.  But 
among  the  younger  and  more  ardent  peoples  of  the  Empire  we  shall 
not  be  content  to  stop  there.  The  necessity  of  applying  the  whole 
of  the  resources  of  the  intelligence  and  the  effective  power  of  the 
nation  for  the  purposes  of  national  defence — this  we  can  under- 
stand. But  we  cannot  understind  why  you  stop  short  at  that  kind 
of  defence ;  is  there  to  be  a  brain  for  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  no 
brain  for  our  commerce,  shipping  and  trade  ?  Are  we  to  be  capable, 
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in  consonance  with  the  principles  of  self-government,  of  standing 
shoulder  to  shoulder  en  the  battlefield,  of  fighting  side  by  side  on 
the  battleship,  and  pass  each  other  by  as  strangers  on  the  field  of 
peace  ?  What  need  have  we  of  defence  if  not  for  these  ?  What 
have  we  to  defend  ?  An  immense  and  an  enormous  territory  with 
uncounted  riches  and  resources,  in  many  respects  as  yet  imperfectly 
developed.  Surely  the  same  people  which  is  capable  of  bringing  to 
bear  its  united  intelligence  on  the  arts  of  war  is  not  incapable 
of  employing  it  in  the  arts  of  peace.  What  our  Army  and  Navy 
exist  to  defend  is,  first  our  liberties,  and  next  the  means  which  we 
now  acquire  in  liberty  fruitful  to  us,  and  to  those  who  come  after  us. 
What  is  life  without  the  means  of  life,  or  industry  without  its 
fruits  ?  We  possess  to-day  the  richest  heritage  the  wide  world 
over.  Are  we  content  to  leave  more  than  half  of  it  uncultivated  ? 
What  we  desire  is  not  that  we  shall  attempt  to  cultivate  it  by  force 
but  that  we  shall  defend  those  who  can  and  do  cultivate  our  pro- 
duce. We  must  defend  our  merchants,  farmers,  shipowners,  manu- 
facturers, traders,  and  all  others  who  minister  to  the  greatness  of  this 
country.  Many  of  them  are  now  exposed  to  a  competition  which  is 
unfair,  which  is  subsidised  so  that  in  the  scales  of  commerce  a  false 
weight  is  used  against  us.  Surely  the  least  we  can  do  is  to  insist 
upon  equal  treatment  for  our  own  people  and  protection  for  their 
honest  labours.  Why  not  create  a  brain  for  the  trade  and  commerce" 
of  the  Empire  as  well  as  for  its  soldiers  and  sailors  ?  Why,  if  a 
Eoman  citizen  was  proud  of  his  citizenship,  shall  we  neglect  to  add 
yet  another  laurel  to  those  conferred  upon  our  ancestors  by  their 
long  roll  of  heroic  achievements  in  the  field  ?  Let  us  make,  in  peace 
as  well  as  in  war,  our  Imperial  citizenship  a  reality  as  well  as  a 
name. 

Hon.  Sir  JOSEPH  G.  WARD,  K.C.M.G.  (Premier  of  New  Zealand)  : 
If  I  were  to  put  into  words  what  is  probably  passing  through  your 
minds  I  should  say  that  after  the  last  speech  we  might  very  well 
disperse.  Listening  to  the  different  speeches  delivered  this  evening, 
I  have  been  impressed,  as  most  of  you  must  have  been,  with  the 
reality  of  the  United  Empire,  for  we  have  had  Newfoundland, 
Natal,  Cape  Colony,  Australia,  and  Canada  all  voicing  this  same 
sentiment.  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  that  my  task  is  no 
light  one  in  following  the  eloquent  and  historical  speech  of  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier,  and  the  speech  of  my  friend  Mr.  Deakin,  cogent 
and  argumentative,  and  expressing  the  fervid  desire  of  the  people 
whom  he  represents  in  regard  to  at  least  one  important  aspect  of 
this  question.  I  would  like,  first  of  all,  to  express  the  indebtedness 
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of   every  portion   of   the  Empire  to   the   Fellows   of   this  Royal 
Colonial  Institute,  and  to  say  how  much  we  appreciate  the  work 
they  have  done  in  the  past.     The  fact  that  so  many  gentlemen 
meet  here  from  time  to  time  to  put  before  the  world  their  desire  to 
see   the   outlying  portions  of  the  Empire   brought   more   closely 
together,  the  fact  that  they  are  voicing  this  sentiment  in  season 
and  out  of  season,  cannot  fail  to  have  a  good  effect,  and  we  feel 
assured   that    the    most  beneficial   results   must   accrue.      Here, 
perhaps,  I  may  be  allowed  to  express  my  regret  that  I  was  unable 
to  attend  the  meeting  at  the  Guildhall  the  other  day  on  the  subject 
of  education  in  relation  to  the  Empire.     My  own  belief  is  that  the 
future  destinies  both  of  the  Old  Country  and  of  the  New  depend  to 
a  large  degree,  and  will  depend  to  an  even  greater  degree  in  the 
future,  upon  knowledge  being  imparted  to  the  rising  generation  in 
relation   to   all   portions   of    the   Empire,   and  I  should   like   to 
acknowledge  how  much  in  this  matter  we  are  indebted  to  one  now 
resident   in  this  country,  but  who  formerly  filled  an  important 
position  under  the  Crown,  I  mean  Lord  Ranfurly.     I  may  mention 
that  in  our  country  we  have  on  every  school  a  flagstaff,  and  on  that 
staff  floats  the  British  flag  from  day  to  day,  and  the  children  are 
taught  to  respect  and  revere  that  flag  as  the  emblem  of  freedom 
and  of  attachment  to  the  Mother  Country.     Continuing,  may  I  be 
allowed  to  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  a  vast  amount  of  good  cannot 
fail  to  result  from  the  meetings  of  the  responsible  men  who  are 
attending  the  Imperial  Conference  in  London  just  now.     There 
are  one  or  two  minor  matters,  but  matters  of  a  practical  character, 
attention  to  which  I  think  might  have  a  material  effect  in  bringing 
our  peoples  closer  together.     I  would  remind  you  that  there  is  a 
great  highway  between  here  and   Australia  known  as  the  Suez 
Canal.     What  are  the  custodians  of  that  Canal  doing  for  Australia  ? 
It  would  be  a  good  thing,  I  venture  to  suggest,  to  invite  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  to  buy  a  portion  of  the  shares  now  held  by  the 
Suez  Canal  proprietors,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  have  a  voice  and 
influence  in  bringing  about  a  better  condition  of  affairs  in  connec- 
tion with  that  important  highway.     Again,  why  should   not  we 
enter  into   a  joint   arrangement  so   as   to   enable   people   to   be 
brought  from  New  Zealand  to  England  within  twenty  days,  and 
from    Australia  in  fifteen  days? — four   days,    that   is   to   say,  to 
Canada,  four  days  across  Canada,  and  twelve  days  to  New  Zealand. 
This  is  not  an  imaginary  idea,  but  is  quite  capable  of  practical 
accomplishment  with  vessels  steaming  twenty  knots  an  hour.     As 
a  further  practical  proposal  I  would  suggest  the  desirability,  of 
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briDging  about  a  reduction  of  the  present  prohibitory  rates  for 
telegraphing,  and  that  for  that  purpose  the  several  Governments 
should  combine  and  guarantee  the  owners  of  the  cables  against 
loss.  This  I  think  would  be  very  good  business  for  the  Empire. 
Now  I  am  much  impressed  with  the  work  going  on  at  the  Imperial 
Conference.  I  believe  good  will  result  from  that  Conference  in 
more  ways  than  the  most  sanguine  members  sitting  round  that 
table  can  contemplate.  The  fact  of  having  decided  the  Conference 
is  to  meet  permanently  is  itself  a  good  thing,  it  is  a  beginning  and 
must  grow.  Further,  my  t  belief  is  that  the  sketch  given  by 
Mr.  Haldane  of  what  is  proposed  to  be  done  in  the  matter  of 
Imperial  defence  is  of  the  most  vital  consequence  to  the  Old  World 
and  the  New.  Supplemented  as  that  statement  was  by  the  state- 
ment of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  I  can  say,  speaking  for 
New  Zealand,  that  there  will  be  from  end  to  end  of  our  country  a 
response  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  who  realise  that  on  the 
powerful  right  arm  of  the  Navy  we  must  depend  for  our  defence. 
The  proposed  interchange  of  officers  will  help  us  also  to  realise 
that  we  are  no  mere  fragment  of  the  Empire.  It  will  not,  in  all 
probability,  be  round  the  shores  of  New  Zealand  or  Australia  that 
the  battle  for  the  maintenance  of  the  flag  will  in  future  be  fought. 
It  will,  in  all  probability,  be  round  the  shores  of  the  Old  Country 
itself ;  but  we  want  to  support  those  who  are  responsible  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  to  have  the  same  system 
in  operation  so  that,  should  the  necessity  arise,  we  may  be  able  to 
send  out  again  our  bone  and  sinew  to  co-operate  on  the  sea  or 
upon  the  land  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  defence.  The  wars  of  the 
future,  I  think,  will  not  be  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  fresh 
territory  or  adding  to  the  possessions  of  England,  but  they  will  be 
wars  of  commerce,  and  we  ought,  as  far  as  possible,  to  co-operate  in 
building  up  and  strengthening  that  commerce,  and  in  mutually 
assisting  to  defend  our  interests  should  they  be  attacked. 

Major -General  the  Hon.  Sir  REGINALD  TALBOT,  K.C.B.  (Governor 
of  Victoria)  :  I  confes's  to  some  feelings  of  surprise  when  I  received 
the  invitation  to  propose  the  important  toast  of  the  Chairman,  a 
toast  involving  in  this  case  the  speech  of  a  subordinate  about  his 
superior.  I  can  only  imagine  the  selection  was  made  from  feelings 
of  consideration  to  the  audience,  because,  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  my  speech  must  ba  brief  and  devoid  both  of  criticism  and  of 
admiration.  I  may,  however,  say  that  we  all  recognise  that  in  the 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies  we  have  a  man  of  absolute  devotion  to 
his.  office  and  to  the  Empire ;  a  statesman  who  has  shown  great 
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tact  and  ability  in  presiding  over  the  Conference  which  is  now 
sitting,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge  from  the  limited  amount  of 
knowledge  that  is  given  to  us  of  what  is  going  on  in  that  Chamber. 
We  all  know  the  enormous  importance  that  now  attaches  to  the 
office  which  he  holds,  and  we  have  every  confidence  that  he  will* 
conscientiously  perform  his  high  and  difficult  duties.  A  serious 
feature  nowadays  is  the  heavy  strain  imposed  upon  the  holders  of 
high  Government  offices,  under  which,  alas  !  so  many  break  down. 
It  is  no  empty  compliment,  therefore,  to  drink  o  the  health  and 
strength  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  in  order  that 
he  may  be  enabled  to  carry  on  his  onerous  task  with  satisfaction  to 
himself  and  to  the  benefit  and  binding  together  of  our  great  Empire. 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  It  is,  I  assure  you,  extremely  gratifying  to  one 
in  my  position  to  have  a  toast  of  this  kind  proposed  by  one  of  the 
distinction  of  Sir  Reginald  Talbot,  though  he  does  describe  himself 
as  my  subordinate.  I  recognise  that  in  our  relations  we  have  mutual 
responsibilities  which  we  can  only  discharge  fully  by  having  con- 
fidence in  each  other.  It  is  my  desire*and  hope  that  in  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  this  responsible  office  I  shall  be  able  to 
justify  the  words  which  he  has  spoken,  and  the  kind  reception 
which  this  Institute  has  given  me,  not  only  on  this  but  on  former 
occasions. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 
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REVIEWS  OF  NEW  BOOKS  RELATING  TO  THE 
COLONIES  AND  INDIA. 

(By  JAMES  E.  Boosri,  Librarian  R.C.I.) 


Drummond,  James. — The  Life  and  Work  of  Eichard  John  Seddon, 
Premier  of  New  Zealand,  1893-1906,  with  a  History  of  the 
Liberal  Party  in  New  Zealand.  8vo.  Pp.  x-393.  London  : 
Siegle,  Hill  &  Co.  New  Zealand  :  Whitcombe  &  Tombs.  1907. 
(Price  15s.) 

Mr.  James  Drummond  has  written  the  first  real  "  Life  "  of  Kichard 
John  Seddon.  The  work  was  commenced  two  years  ago,  when  Mr. 
Seddon  was  taking  an  active  part  in  New  Zealand's  politics,  and  the 
intention  was  that  he  should  contribute  to  the  material  so  that  the  work 
should  be  to  some  extent  autobiographical.  But  circumstances  and  the 
exigencies  of  a  busy  life  prevented  him  from  lending  his  assistance, 
except  in  an  indirect  way,  to  the  publication.  The  author,  however,  had 
many  opportunities  as  a  journalist  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  chief 
events  in  the  life  of  this  remarkable  man,  and  of  closely  studying  his 
views  and  opinions  upon  both  men  and  matters.  The  life  .of  Mr.  Seddon 
was  so  bound  up  with  the  political  history  of  the  country  that  Mr. 
Drummond' s  book  may  rightly  be  described  as  a  history  of  the  Liberal 
party  of  New  Zealand.  Probably  no  Colonial  statesman  was  more  praised 
or  more  abused  than  was  Mr.  Seddon  during  his  long  term  of  office  as 
Premier  of  New  Zealand,  a  position  he  attained  after  fourteen  years  of 
political  life,  and  in  which  he  gained  the  respect  and  even  affection  of  all 
political  parties.  To  refer  in  detail  to  his  political  achievements,  which 
are  so  ably  set  forth  by  Mr.  Drummond,  would  far  exceed  the  space 
available  in  this  journal.  It  is  only  necessary  to  refer  the  reader  to  the 
book  itself,  which  is  admirably  written,  excellently  planned,  and  full  of 
instances  of  the  splendid  and  far-seeing  patriotism  of  Mr.  Seddon.  In  an 
appreciative  introduction  Sir  Joseph  Ward  bears  testimony  to  the  great 
ability,  the  insight  and  keenness  of  judgment,  of  his  late  chief,  whose 
influence  has  irrevocably  moulded  for  good  the  fortunes  of  New  Zealand. 

Blersch,  Professor  F. — Handbook  of  Agriculture,  with  Special 
Reference  to  the  Requirements  of  South  Africa.  8vo.  Pp.  x- 
437.  Cape  Town  :  J.  C.  Juta  &  Co.  1906. 

A  pathetic  interest  is  attached  to  this  work,  as  before  it  was  finished 
th3  author,  who  was  the  Principal  of  the  Agricultural  School  at  Stellen- 
bosch,  Cape  Colony,  died.  At  the  request  of  his  widow  its  completion 
for  the  press  was  undertaken  by  Mr  J.  H.  Overman,  of  the  Government 
Agricultural  School,  Somerset  East,  who  has  embodied  the  notes  of 
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Mr.  Blersch  and  carried  out  his  original  intentions  in  every  way.  The 
want  of  such  a  handbook  has  long  been  felt,  more  especially  as  general 
works  on  agriculture  do  not  always  apply  to  South  African  conditions 
and  circumstances.  The  information  placed  at  the  disposal  of  agricul- 
tural  students  is  both  practical  and  valuable,  and  is  absolutely  essential 
to  those  engaged  in  farming  in  South  Africa,  whether  it  be  in  the  pro- 
duction of  food  products,  the  breeding  of  live  stock,  or  in  the  dairy 
industry. 

Neame,  L.  E. — The  Asiatic  Danger  in  the  Colonies.     12mo.     Pp. 

•  xvi-192.  London:  George  Routledge  &  Sons.  1907.  (Price 
85.  6<Z.) 

The  question  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Neam.e  in  this  work  is  one  of  para- 
mount importance  at  the  present  time,  and  is  a  fair  and  impartial  review 
of  the  Asiatic  difficulty  as  it  affects  the  British  Colonies.  The  subject  is 
one  upon  which  so  many  divergent  views  exist  that  it  is  impossible  for 
any  individual  to  set  forth  a  statement  of  the  case  giving  full  statisfaction 
to  all  parties.  Mr.  Neame,  although  being  opposed  to  this  class  of 
immigration,  has  submitted  his  views  in  a  clear  and  conscientious 
manner,  and  draws  attention  to  the  many  disadvantages  attending  the 
introduction-  of  Asiatic,  labourers  into  what  are  known  as  white  man's 
countries.  Whilst  he  is  not  altogether  correct  in  some  of  his  statements, 
his  views  as  a  whole  are  based  upon  sound  common-sense  and  upon  a 
desire  for  the  future  welfare  and  freedom  of  the  various  outlying  parts  of 
the  Empire.  He  advocates  the  keeping  out  of  Asiatics  as  permanent 
residents  as  far  as  possible,  but,  if  such  labour  is  necessary,  insists  upon 
repatriation  on  expiration  of  contract.  Such  a  course  is  based  upon  the 
principle  of  self-preservation,  and  not  on  prejudice  to  colour  or  religion  or 
habits  of  life.  Mr.  Neame  has  submitted  a  fair  and  reasonable  statement 
of  the  whole  question,  which  is  free  from  extreme  prejudice  and  deserving 
of  close  study. 

Koebel,  W.  H. — The  Return  of  Joe,  arid  other  New  Zealand  Stories. 
12mo.    Pp.  323.    London :  Francis  Griffiths.    1907.    (Price  6s.) 

This  is  a  collection  of  short  stories  illustrating  various  phases  of  life  in 
New  Zealand.  The  author's  personal  knowledge  of  the  country,  and  more 
especially  of  true  bush  life,  gives  an  amount  of  interest  to  the  book  which 
is  often  wanting  in  similar  works. 

Bosman,  Captain  Walter.— The  Natal  Rebellion  of  1906.  12mo. 
Pp.  xiv-222.  London  :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  Cape  Town  : 
J.  C.  Juta  &  Co.  1907.  .  (Price  5s.) 

Captain  Bosman  was  on  the  staff  of  Colonel  McKenzie,  who  com- 
manded the  Colonial  Forces  in  the  recent  native  rebellion  in  Natal,  and 
had  exceptional  and  unique  opportunities  of  taking  notes  and  observations 
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of  the  various  operations  during  the  campaign.  His  narrative  is  full  of 
interesting  details,  and  is  a  valuable  record  of  the  services  rendered  by 
Colonial  troops  in  the  exercise  of  those  duties  which  are  identified  with 
the  government  and  administration  of  a  part  of  our  great  Empire.  How 
great  was  the  task  undertaken  can  be  readily  understood  when,  as  Captain 
Bosnian  states,  "  the  little  colony  of  97,000  white  people  appeared  to  have 
an  almost  impossible  task  before  it.  A  population  of  nearly  a  million 
natives,  without  exception,  as  far  as  was  known  to  the  contrary,  were 
prepared  to  take  up  arms."  Captain  Bosnian's  well-written  and  clear 
narrative  of  events  tells  us  how  the  white  people  of  Natal  responded  to 
the  call  to  arms  for  the  protection  of  their  homes  and  for  the  vindication 
of  their  title  to  rule  in  the  land  of  their  adoption,  and  how  that  call  also 
reached  and  was  responded  tq^  by  the  sister  Colonies  in  South  Africa. 
He  relates  the  events  which  caused  the  rising,  and  gives  a  graphic  descrip- 
tion of  the  bush  drives  which  had  so  great  an  effect  in  quelling  the  dis- 
turbance, and  finally  restoring  the  country  to  peace.  The  work  contains 
numerous  illustrations,  together  with  several  plans  and  a  map. 

The  Commercial  Handbook  of  Canada.  A  Year  Book.  Edited  by 
Ernest  Heaton.  12mo.  Pp.  ix-287.  Toronto :  Heaton's 
Agency.  1907.  (Price  4s.) 

The  Commercial  Handbook  of  Canada,  which  is  now  in  its  third 
edition,  is  a  work  of  considerable  value  to  those  having  business  relations 
with  the  Dominion.  The  information  coniained  in  it  has  been  carefully 
and  judiciously  selected,  and  is  of  a  character  most  needed  in  the  develop- 
ment of  trade  relations  by  merchants  and  traders  in  this  country.  The 
facts  and  figures  have  been  obtained  from  the  most  reliable  sources,  and 
the  new  Canadian  Customs  Tariff  has  been  embodied,  together  with  an 
alphabetical  index.  A  special  feature  of  the  work  is  a  register  in  which 
progressive  communities  in  all  parts  of  Canada  are  enabled  to  make 
known  the  special  opportunities  they  offer  for  investment  and  industrial 
enterprises,  and  in  which  special  local  information  is  supplied  for  the  use 
of  manufacturers,  investors,  and  others  desiring  to  participate  in  the  trade 
of  the  district.  A  name  of  a  responsible  local  resident  is  appended,  to 
whom  application  for  further  information  can  be  addressed. 

Yusuf-Ali,  Abdullah  (M.A.,  LL.M.,  Cantab.,  l.C.B.)—Life  and 
Labour  of  the  People  of  India.  8vo.  Pp.  xii-360.  London  : 
John  Murray.  1907.  (Price  12s.) 

"  Some  new  ground  is  covered  in  these  pages,  but  the  main  interest  to 
English  readers  will  lie  in  the  fresh  point  of  view  from  which  all  questions 
are  approached."  A  perusal  of  the  volume  will  show  that  the  <?lairn  is 
well  founded.  The  author  is  a  native  of  India,  and  his  association  with 
the  Governmanfc  of  th.3  country  has  enabled  him  to  view  life  from  the 
administrative  point  of  view.  He  has  had  a  university  education,  and 
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has  made  a  lengthened  study  of  European  life  and  methods,  botli  here 
and  in  India,  and  has  avoided  as  far  as  possible  all  controversial  topics. 
The  subjects  selected  for  treatment  by  the  author  deal  with  Town  and 
Yilltige  Life,  Student  Life,  Industrial  and  Economic  Problems,  Woman's 
Life,  and  Public  Health  Administration.  In  each  instance  he  throws  a 
considerable  amount  of  light  upon  the  present-day  state  of  society  in 
India,  and  deals  at  some  length  with  the  conditions  of  education,  the 
difficulties  of  the  situation,  and  the  gaps  which  have  yet  to  be  filled  before 
the  educational  machinery  can  be  said  to  have  become  comprehensive  and 
efficient.  He  deals  successively  with  the  Village  School,  the  Town 
School,  the  High  School,  the  University,  and  such  special  colleges  as  the 
Muhainmadan  College  at  Aligarh,  which,  without  excluding  the  Hindus, 
gives  predominance  to  the  Muhainmadan  spirit.  He  explains  the 
numerous  elements  in  the  industrial  and  economic  problems  of  India  at 
the  present  time,  and  draws  especial  attention  to  the  want  of  correct 
appreciation  of  the  economic  position  among  the  people  at  large,  and 
among  the  parties  chiefly  interested.  In  referring  to  the  "  Swadeshi  " 
movement,  which  has  been  so  much  misrepresented  and  misunderstood, 
the  author  points  out  that  the  charter  of  the  movement  was  embodied  in 
a  Government  Resolution  as  long  ago  as  1883,  and  foreshadowed  an 
enlightened  and  patriotic  policy,  which,  if  acted  up  to  by  the  people 
generally,  would  assist  in  solving  many  of  the  most  difficult  economic 
problems  of  India.  The  study  of  the  structure  of  human  society,  which 
is  ably  set  forth  by  the  author,  embraces  many  topics  of  great  interest. 
The  strictness  of  caste  regulations  throughout  the  country  is  illustrated 
by  numerous  instances,  and  the  author  also  refers  to  those  tendencies 
that  make  for  the  weakening  of  caste  ties,  as  well  as  the  opposing 
tendencies  which'  make  for  the  strengthening  of  the  caste  idea.  The  work 
is  an  admirable  one  in  every  way,  and  deals  with  the  life  of  the  people  of 
India  in  an  intelligent  and  thoroughly  impartial  manner. 

Mercer,  W.  H.,  C.M.O.,  and  Collins,  k.E.—The  Colonial  Office  List 
for  1907.  8vo.  Pp.  xxviii-622.  London  :  Waterlow  &  Sons, 
'Ltd.  (Price  12,9.) 

Many  improvements  are  visible  in  the  current  issue  of  the  "  Colonial 
Office  List,"  which  has  also  been  revised  and  amended  in  numerous 
instances.  It  is  a  work  which  has  obtained  a  leading  position  for  refer- 
ence purposes,  and  its  semi-official  character  gives  it  that  authority  which 
is  sought  for  by  students  of  Colonial  questions.  Its  wide  scope — for  it 
appeals  both  to  the  official  and  unofficial  world — entails  a  considerable 
amount  of  research  on  the  part  of  the  editors,  who  appear  to  have  per- 
formed their  task  in  a  painstaking  and  careful  manner.  The  information 
regarding  all  parts  of  the  Empire  is  both  historical  and  statistical,  and 
there  is  also  a  section  devoted  to  the  regulations  affecting  the  government 
and  administration  of  the  various  British  possessions.  The  biographical 
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section,  which  his  always  been  a  spocial  feature  of  the  book,  has  been 
much  extended,  and  gives  a  record  of  the  services  of  Colonial  officials 
and  others  identified  with  the  Government  of  the  Empire.  A  large 
number  of  maps  are  included,  and  add  to  the  general  value  of  the  book 
for  reference  purposes. 

Watson,  Eric  R.  (LL.B.) — The  Principles  of  Indian  Criminal  Laio. 
An  introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Penal  Code.  8vo.  Pp.  xix- 
193.  London  :  Sweet  &  Maxwell.  1907.  (Price  7s.  Qd.) 

The  author  of  this  work  is  an  advocate  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ceylon, 
and  in  1903  was  appointed  one  of  the  Lecturers  to  the  Council  of  Legal 
Education,  Colombo.  His  duties  embraced  lectures  upon  the  Criminal 
Law  of  Ceylon,  which  consists  of  the  Indian  Penal  Code,  with  such 
modifications,  omissions,  and  additions  as  local  circumstances  require, 
and  some  important  and  striking  departures  from  the  parent  code  in 
matters  of  principle.  In  procedure,  also,  much  has  been  borrowed  from 
India  by  Ceylon  ;  but  not  that  portion  of  the  Criminal  Procedure  Code 
which  provides  for  the  separate  trial  of  Europeans  and  Americans,  and  of 
European  British  subjects  in  particular.  Three  years'  experience  as  a 
lecturer  and  in  the  practical  observation  of  criminal  justice  as  adminis- 
tered under  the  Code  impressed  Mr.  Watson  with  the  need  of  a  book 
dealing  with  the  principles  underlying  the  Code  which  would  be  service- 
able to  students  to  take  the  place  of  the  more  voluminous  and  costly 
works  upon  the  subject.  The  result  has  been  the  issue  of  this  handy 
guide,  which,  although  limited  in  scope,  contains  a  mass  of  valuable 
information  regarding  general  principles  of  responsibility  and  irresponsi- 
bility, and  the  elements  involved  in  various  offences.  The  work  appears 
to  have  been  compiled  with  great  care  and  thoughtfulness,  and  should 
prove  of  service  to  students  of  Indian  Law,  and  even  to  those  who  are  no 
longer  such,  but  are  engaged  in  its  administration. 

Schoeffer,  Rev.  Father. — A  Grammar  of  the  Bemba  Language  as 
Spoken  in  North-East  Ehodesia.  12mo.  Pp.  72.  Oxford ; 
Clarendon  Press.  London  :  Henry  Frowde.  1907.  (Price  2s.  Qd.) 

This  grammar  of  the  Bernba  language  is  compiled  by  the  Eev.  Father 
Schoeffer  of  the  Mission  Community  of  the  White  Fathers,  translated  by 
Mr.  J.  H.  West  Sheane,  native  Commissioner  in  the  service  of  the  British 
South  Africa  Company,  and  edited  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Madan,  who  is  already 
well  known  as  an  authority  upon  South  African  languages.  There  is, 
therefore,  ample  guarantee  that  the  work  has  been  thoroughly  and  care- 
fully carried  out.  The  Bemba  people  are,  roughly  speaking,  settled 
throughout  the  vast  stretch  of  country  in  North-Eastern  Khodesia, 
bounded  on  the  north  and  south  by  Lakes  Tanganyika  and  Bangweolo, 
on  the  east  by  the  Chambeshi,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Luapula  and  Lake 
Mwera.  But,  as  Mr.  Sheane  points  out,  the  language  itself  has  a  wider 
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and  increasing  scope  mainly  eastward  and  westward.  Owing  mainly  to 
the  efforts  of  Mr.  Madan,  there  is  now  a  valuable  series  of  grammars  and 
vocabularies  of  the  languages  of  the  various  tribes  inhabiting  the  vast 
territory  of  the  British  South  Africa  Company  which  will  be  of  considerable 
service  to  settlers  and  traders  in  the  future  in  facilitating  their  dealings 
with  the  native  population.  The  Bemba,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  termed, 
the  Wemba  language,  is  spoken  by  a  tribe  whose  position  and  qualities 
give  them  a  dominant  and  increasing  influence  among  their  neighbours 
in  North-East  Rhodesia. 

MacMurchy,  Archibald  (M.A.) — Handbook  of  Canadian  Literature 
(English).   12mo.   Pp.v-236.    Toronto  :  William  Briggs.    1906. 

There  are  not  wanting  signs  that,  although  to  a  great  extent  neglected 
in  the  past,  the  future  of  Canadian  literature  is  assured.  In  all  parts  of 
the  Dominion,  and  especially  in  the  Eastern  Provinces,  writers  of  ability 
and  power  are  coming  to  the  front,  and  various  schools  of  literary  thought 
are  springing  up.  That  there  is  room  for  considerable  improvement 
cannot  be  denied,  and  in  this  respect  it  is  the  more  interesting  to  look 
back  and  see  what  has  already  been  accomplished  by  ths  leading  writers 
of  the  Dominion.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  researches  of  such  students 
Mr.  MacMurchy,  who  was  at  one  time  Rector  of  the  Collegiate  Institute 
Toronto,  has  compiled  a  handy  little  work  giving  information  about 
writers  and  the  subjects  upon  which  they  have  written,  from  which  an 
idea  may  be  gained  as  to  the  value  and  comparative  importance  of  the 
literary  productions  of  Canadian  authors.  Some  forty  years  ago,  a  work 
entitled  "  Bibliotheca  Canadensis  "  was  compiled  by  Mr.  Henry  J.  Morgan, 
which,  although  dealing  with  the  subject  purely  from  a  bibliographical 
point  of  view,  nevertheless  had  the  effect  of  drawing  attention  to  the 
extent  of  the  intellectual  development  of  the  Canadian  people  as  evinced 
in  the  literary  efforts  made  from  time  to  time  in  that  country.  No 
similar  work  has  since  appeared,  and  Mr.  MacMurchy's  book,  therefore, 
which  is  both  bibliographical  and  biographical,  will  be  welcomed  as  a 
guide,  not  only  to  the  subjects  which  have  engaged  the  attention  of 
Canadian  authors,  but  as  to  what  has  been  written  by  leading  authorities 
upon  the  history,  affairs,  and  resources  of  the  various  provinces.  The 
author  is  a  firm  believer  in  the  future  of  Canadian  literature,  and  upholds 
that  the  literary  production  of  the  people  of  the  Dominion  is  propor- 
tionately equal  in  quantity  and  quality  to  that  of  any  like  part  of  the 
English-speaking  race. 

Stirling,  John.— The  Colonials  in  South  Africa,  1899-1902.  Their 
Record,  based  on  the  Despatches.  8vo.  Pp.xii-497.  London: 
William  Blackwood  &  Sons.  1907.  (Price  10s.) 

In   spite  of  the  large   number   of  works   which  have  already  been 
Written  setting  forth  the  services  of  various  units  of  the  British  force 
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engaged  in  the  South  African  War,  there  is  ample  room  for  this  well- 
written  record  of  the  work  of  the  Colonial  troops  and  the  value  of  the 
services  rendered  by  them.  It  brings  home  to  those  resident  in  this 
country  the  important  part  which  our  oversea  Colonies  took  in  a  cam- 
paign in  which  for  the  first  time  the  troops  of  all  parts  of  the  Empire 
were  brought  shoulder  to  shoulder  to  support  the  Mother  Land  in  her 
hour  of  need.  It  further  emphasises  the  fact  that  there  are  vast  possi- 
bilities in  the  future  of  utilising  most  valuable  material  if  some  definite 
scheme  of  Imperial  defence  can  be  so  grafted  as  to  prove  acceptable  to 
all  outlying  parts  of  the  Empire.  About  eighty  thousand  men,  irrespective 
of  horses,  &c.,  were  furnished  by  the  various  Colonies,  and  of  these  no 
less  than  forty-seven  thousand  were  supplied  by  South  Africa.  In  his 
admirable  record  Mr.  Stirling  has  had  access  to  numerous  reliable  sources 
of  information  upon  which  he  has  based  his  conclusions,  and  he  has 
further  made  ample  use  of  the  official  despatches.  He  gives  an  account 
of  each  irregular  regiment,  setting  forth  details  as  to  their  origin  and  the 
part  they  played  in  the  campaign.  His  work  will  be  of  historical  value, 
and  can  be  strongly  recommended  as  one  of  the  best  books  among  many 
which  have  been  written  upon  the  campaign  in  South  Africa.  Mr. 
Stirling  appears  to  have  exercised  much  care  in  gathering  together  his 
facts,  but  it  should  be  stated  that  Loch's  Horse  was  raised  by  Fellows  of 
the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  and  the  whole  of  the  work  in  connection 
with  its  organisation  and  equipment  was  carried  out  in  the  building  of 
the  Institute.  A  small  committee  was  formed,  of  which  Lord  Loch  (who 
gave  his  name  to  the  regiment)  was  chairman,  and  it  is  therefore  hardly 
correct  to  state  that  the  corps  was  raised  by  him. 

Haywood,  Capt.  A.  H.  W.  (BL.QA.)—English-Hausa  Vocabulary, 
1,000   Words  in  Every-day    Use.      12mo.     Pp.  30.     London : 
Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Trubner  &  Co.     1907.     (Price  2s.) 
This    little  vocabulary  of  English-Hausa  should   prove  of  service  to 
officials  and  traders  whose  duties  bring  them  into  contact  with  the  Hausa- 
speaking  people  of  the  West  Coast  of  Africa.     It  contains  a  large  number 
of  words  in  every-day  use,  together  with  a  few  simple  sentences  which 
have  been  gathered  together  by  Captain  Haywood  during  his  various 
tours  of  service  on  the  coast. 

Voii  Dadelszen,  E.  J.—The  New  Zealand  Official  Year  Book,  1906. 

12mo.       Pp.     vi-779.        Wellington :     Government     Printer. 

(Price  2s.) 

The  "  New  Zealand  Official  Year-Book  "  is  a  summary  of  the  history, 
trade  resources,  and  development  of  that  Colony.  It  is  well  arranged, 
and  the  statistical  and  other  information  has  been  brought  up  to  the 
latest  available  date.  One  very  useful  section  deals  with  descriptions  of 
the  land  districts  of  the  Colony,  in  which  their  physical  features  and  capa- 
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bilities  are  set  forth  at  considerable  length.  The  excellent  qualities  of 
the  book  have  been  dealt  with  on  several  previous  occasions,  and  it  is 
now  only  necessary  to  add  that  its  reliability  and  usefulness  for  reference 
purposes  is  generally  recognised,  not  only  in  New  Zealand,  but  in  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

Dr.  Schlich's  Manual  of  Forestry.  Vol.  4.  Forest  Protection,  by 
W.  R.  Fisher  (M.A.)  8vo.  Pp.  xxiii-712.  London  :  Bradbury, 
Agnew  &  Co.  1907. 

In  this  second  edition  of  Mr.  Fisher's  adaptation  of  the  work  of  Dr. 
Kichard  Hess  upon  "  Forest  Protection  "  many  additions  and  improve- 
ments have  been  made.  The  work  has  further  been  considerably  enlarged 
by  the  insertion  of  original  matter  which  Mr.  Fisher  considered  of  value 
to  British  and  Indian  foresters.  It  forms  Volume  IV.  of  Dr.  Schlich's 
"  Manual  of  Forestry,"  and  contains  a  vast  amount  of  useful  and  practical 
information  regarding  the  means  which  are  essential  for  the  protection 
and  care  of  forest  trees.  It  is  divided  into  six  parts,  which  deal  succes 
sively  with  protection  against  men ;  protection  against  animals;  protec- 
tion against  plants ;  protection  against  atmospheric  influences  ;  protection 
against  non-atmospheric  natural  phenomena  ;  and  protection  against 
certain  diseases.  Under  each  of  these  headings  Mr.  Fisher  has  embodied 
the  latest  and  most  reliable  information,  based  upon  the  leading  autho- 
rities of  those  countries  in  which  a  special  study  of  forest  protection  has 
been  carried  on.  Throughout  the  work  the  various  authorities  quoted  are 
given  as  footnotes,  a  course  which  is  always  to  be  commended,  and  which 
enables  the  reader  to  prosecute  his  researches  upon  a  much  extended 
scale.  The  illustrations  are  both  numerous  and  well  executed,  but  the 
index  might  with  advantage  be  expanded. 


The  Ceylon  Rubber  Exhibition,  September  13-27,  1906 :  Descriptive 
Account  of  the  Show,  Full  List  of  Exhibits  and  Awards  ;  Notes 
on  the  Prize  Exhibits  and  Full  Reports  of  all  the  Lectures  and 
Demonstrations.  Sm.  4to.  Pp.  xxix-130.  Colombo :  A.  M. 
&  J.  Ferguson.  1906.  (Price  4s.  3d.) 

The  title  of  this  work  is  sufficiently  explanatory  to  give  the  reader  an 
idea  of  its  contents.  The  lectures  contributed  by  experts,  together  with 
the  discussions  thereon,  contain  much  that  is  useful  from  the  planter's 
point  of  view.  In  addition  to  an  account  of  the  rubber  industry,  the 
development  of  other  products  is  dealt  with — such  as  cotton,  camphor, 
tobacco,  &c.  The  prevention  of  pests  and  diseases  is  another  subject  to 
which  attention  was  called,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  so  essential  to  planters 
in  all  tropical  countries.  The  work  is  a  most  admirable  one,  and  contains 
much  practical  information  and  advice. 
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Du  Moulin,  Lt. -Colonel.—  Two  Years  on  Trek,  being  some  Account 
of  the  Royal  Sussex  Regiment  in  South  Africa.  8vo.  Pp.  iv- 
323-x.  London  :  180  Brompton  Koad,  S.W.  Murray  &  Co. 
1907.  (Price  10s.  Qd.) 

This  work  has  been  published  as  a  memorial  to  the  memory  of  Colonel 
Du  Moulin.  For  the  most  part  it  was  written  by  him  previous  to  his 
death  on  active  service.  The  author,  who  was  born  in  New  Zealand  and 
at  the  time  of  his  death  was  second  in  command  of  the  Royal  Sussex 
Regiment,  took  part  in  many  of  the  most  important  actions  during  the 
South  African  War,  and  his  design  was  to  write  an  account  of  that  cam- 
paign which  should  both  serve  to  remind  those  of  the  Royal  Sussex  Regi- 
ment who  went  through  the.  campaign  of  the  incidents  in  which  they  took 
part,  and  should  put  on  record  another  chapter  of  that  regimental  history, 
made  through  many  years  in  many  lands,  of  which  all  who  have  served 
or  are  serving  in  the  regiment  may  be  so  justly  proud.  The  book  is  of 
general  interest,  however,  as  it  is  impossible  to  refer  to  the  work  of  any 
particular  unit  of  a  force  without  dealing  in  general  terms  with  the  dis- 
positions and  work  of  the  larger  bodies  of  which  they  form  part.  It  is 
edited  by  Captain  H.  F.  Bedder,  and  contains  a  preface  contributed  by 
Colonel  J.  G.  Pant  on,  C.M.G.,  who  commands  the  Second  Battalion  of 
the  regiment. 

Blane,  William. — The  Silent  Land  and  Other  Poems.  8vo.  Pp. 
x-244.  London  :  Elliot  Stock.  1906.  (Price  5s.) 

This  little  volume  of  Poems  represents  the  leisure  moments  of  a 
strenuous^md  busy  life  in  South  Africa  during  the  past  twenty  years. 
Some  of  them  were  composed  on  the  Diamond  Fields  of  Kimberley,  but 
most  of  them  on  and  around  the  Gold  Fields  of  Johannesburg.  In  such 
a  miscellaneous  collection  of  verse,  often  written  under  adverse  circum- 
stances, there  is  much  that  is  distinctly  good  and  is  deserving  of  praise. 
The  items  of  South  African  interest  occupy  the  latter  portion  of  the 
volume,  and  embrace  twenty  poems. 

Cheeseman,  T.  F.  (F.L.S.,  F.Z.S.)—  Manual  of  the  New  Zealand 
Flcra.  8vo.  Pp.  xxxvi-1199.  Wellington :  Government 
Printer.  1906.  (Price  10s.) 

Mr.  Cheeseman  has  devoted  many  years  of  study  to  the  botany  of  New 
Zealand,  and  has  continued  the  good  work  carried  on  by  the  late  Mr. 
Thomas  Kirk,  whose  lamented  death  was  so  great  a  loss  to  the  Colony 
which  he  served  so  well.  The  publication  of  a  portion  only  of  Mr.  Kirk's 
botanical  papers  had  the  effect  of  emphasising  the  need  of  a  complete 
flora  of  New  Zealand,  and  the  Government  of  that  Colony  were  fortunate 
in  being  able  to  enlist  the  services  of  Mr.  Cheeseman,  who  willingly  undertook 
the  somewhat  onerous  task  of  compiling  a  full  and  up-to-date  manual.  The 
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work  is  in  every  way  excellent,  and  whilst  it  is  comprehensive  enough  for 
all  purposes  it  has  been  kept  within  the  compass  of  a  single  volume  of 
portable  size.  It  comprises  full  descriptions  of  the  whole  of  the  indige- 
nous flowering  plants  and  ferns  found  within  the  limits  of  the  Colony  of 
New  Zealand,  including  not  only  the  two  main  islands,  but  also  the  out- 
lying groups  of  the  Kermadec  Islands,  the  Chatham  Islands,  the  Auck- 
land and  Campbell  Islands,  Antipodes  Island,  &c.  In  addition  to  the 
descriptions,  Mr.  Cheeseman  has  given  the  geographical  and  altitudinal 
range  of  each  species  within  the  Colony ;  and  in  the  case  of  non-endemic 
plants  a  short  statement  of  their  range  in  other  countries.  In  order  to 
afford  a  ready  means  of  determining  the  name  of  any  species  for  the 
purpose  of  ulterior  study,  Mr.  Cheeseman  has  prefixed  to  each  order  and 
each  genus  analytical  keys  in  which  the  salient  characters  of  the  genera 
and  species  are  contrasted.  He  gives  an  interesting  historical  record  of 
botanical  discovery  in  New  Zealand  in  which  will  be  found  a  sketch  of 
the  labours  of  all  those  who  have  investigated  the  botany  of  the  Colony 
either  as  authors  or  collectors,  and  who  have  thus  assisted  in  providing 
material  for  future  study  and  research. 

Johnson,  J.P. — The  Stone  Implements  of  South  Africa.  Roy.  8vo. 
Pp.  53.  London :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  1907.  (Price 
7s.  Qd.) 

This  work  is  of  considerable  value  from  an  archaeological  point  of  view, 
its  object  being  to  co-ordinate  the  various  discoveries  of  stone  implements 
made  by  the  author  in  various  parts  of  South  Africa  during  recent  years, 
which  illustrate  in  a  marked  degree  the  Stone  Age  of  that  country.  The 
conclusions  arrived  at  by  Mr.  Johnson  are  of  great  interest,  and  set  forth 
his  views  as  to  the  relative  age  of  the  various  groups  of  implements, 
together  with  a  statement  as  to  the  people  who  manufactured  those 
implements.  The  work  is  copiously  illustrated,  the  figures  being  of  the 
same  size  as  the  originals. 

Butler,  Sir  William  (G.C.B,)—  From  Naboth's  Vineyard  :  being 
Impressions  formed  during  a  Fourth  Visit  to  South  Africa, 
undertaken  at  the  request  of  the  "  Tribune  "  Newspaper.  12mo. 
Pp.  xii-268.  London  :  Chapman  &  Hall.  1907.  (Price  5s.) 

It  cannot  be  said  that  Sir  William  Butler  has  been  well  advised  in  the 
selection  of  a  title  to  his  latest  literary  venture.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
comment,  however,  upon  what  must  at  the  present  time  be  looked  upon 
by  a  large  number  of  readers  more  or  less  interested  in  the  future  of 
South  Africa  as  an  error  of  judgment  and  an  act  of  indiscretion.  The 
book  itself  describes  the  tour  of  the  author  through  the  various  South 
African  Colonies,  a  tour  undertaken  at  the  invitation  and  instigation  of 
the  "  Tribune  "  for  the  purpose  of  "  discovering  the  actual  facts  and  the 
real  tone  and  temper  of  the  various  sections  of  the  community  with  a 
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view  to  the  rectification  of  errors,  the  healing  of  differences,  and  the 
permanent  blending  of  the  peoples."  "With  such  a  purpose  in  view  it  is 
the  more  surprising  that  the  gifted  author  failed  to  select  a  title  more  in 
consonance  with  the  terms  of  what  may  be  called  his  commission.  The 
various  aspects  of  life  in  South  Africa  are  placed  before  the  reader  in  a 
series  of  letters  which  originally  appeared  in  the  "  Tribune,"  and  which 
are  now  brought  together  in  the  form  of  a  connected  narrative.  The 
views  of  the  author  upon  such  questions  as  Chinese  labour,  native  labour, 
and  the  influence  of  Johannesburg  upon  the  progress  and  development 
of  South  Africa  are  already  well  known,  and  it  is  therefore  unnecessary 
to  further  enlarge  upon  them.  The  principal  topic  which  marks  the 
views  of  Sir  William  Butler  is  the  worry  and  trouble  caused  by  the 
interference  of  the  Imperial  Government  in  the  affairs  of  South  Africa. 
This  point  he  emphasises  on  several  occasions  and  from  several  points  of 
view.  He  devotes  one  letter  to  the  recent  native  outbreak  in  Natal, 
which  so  well  illustrated  the  self-reliance  and  resourcefulness  of  the 
Colonial  authorities  at  a  critical  period  in  their  history,  but  which  is 
referred  to  by  the  author  in  terms  which  will  appeal  to  few  of  those  who. 
know  Natal  and  its  people.  Unfortunately  prejudice  marks  Sir  William 
Butler's  views  to  too  great  an  extent,  and  destroys  the  value  of  what 
might  have  been  made  a  useful  and  instructive  narrative. 

Finn,  Frank  (B.A.,  F.Z.S.,  M.B.O.U,)— Garden  and  Aviary  Birds  of 
India.  Sm.  4to.  Pp.  ix-201.  Calcutta:  Thacker,  Spink  & 
Co.  London  :  W.  Thacker  &  Co.  1906.  (Price  5s.) 

Finn,  Frank  (B.A.,  F.Z.S.,  M.B.O.U.)— How  to  Know  the  Indian 
Waders.  12mo.  Pp.  vii-223.  Calcutta:  Thacker,  Spink  & 
Co.  London  :  W.  Thacker  &  Co.  1906.  (Price  5s.) 

Bird  life  throughout  the  great  Empire  of  India  is  a  study  of  exceptional 
interest  for  residents  in  all  its  various  parts,  and  has  caused  the  appear- 
ance from  time  to  time  of  numerous  works,  both  great  and  small,  setting 
forth  the  peculiarities  of  the  feathered  tribes  of  the  country.  The  two 
works  which  Mr.  Finn  has  compiled  deal  with  the  smaller  species  of 
birds  known  to  residents  of  the  country,  and  do  not  contain  references  to 
the  various  birds  of  prey,  game  birds,  and  waterfowl.  In  thus  confining 
his  researches  to  a  particular  and  distinct  branch  of  the  science  of 
ornithology  he  has  been  enabled  to  make  his  books  serviceable  as  an  intro- 
duction to  the  study  of  one  branch  of  the  ornithology  of  our  Eastern 
Empire.  Whilst  many  of  the  birds  referred  to  will  be  new  to  the  British 
student,  reference  is  made  to  others  which  are  well  known  and  common 
to  most  European  countries.  The  volume  dealing  with  the  Indian 
waders  contains  a  large  amount  of  information  as  to  the  characteristics 
of  what  are  known  as  the  perching  waders,  such  as  storks,  spoonbills, 
herons,  and  bitterns,  and  non-perching  waders,  embracing  flamingoes, 
rails,  finfoots,  bustards,  cranes,  &c.  Mr.  Finn  has  gathered  together  a 
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large  amount  of  useful  information  which  should  serve  as  an  introduction 
to  the  larger  works  devoted  to  the  study  of  ornithology  in  India. 

Ilbert,  Sir  Courtenay  (K.C.S.I.) — The  Government  of  India ;  being 
a  Digest  of  the  Statute  Law  relating  thereto,  with  Historical 
Introduction  and  Explanatory  Matter.  8vo.  Pp.  xxxii-408. 
Oxford :  Clarendon  Press.  London :  Henry  Frowde.  1907. 
(Price  10s.  6d.) 

The  first  edition  of  this  valuable  and  comprehensive  work  appeared 
during  the  year  1898,  but  since  that  date  important  changes  have  been 
made  in  the  Orders  in  Council  which  regulate  the  exercise  of  jurisdiction 
in  African  protectorates,  and  the  jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  Governor- 
General  in  Council  in  the  Native  States  has  been  brought  into  line  with 
the  extra-territorial  jurisdiction  exercised  under  authority  of  the  British 
Crown  in  other  parts  of  the  world  by  shifting  its  basis  from  an  act  of  the 
Indian  Legislature  to  an  Order  in  Council  under  the  Foreign  Jurisdiction 
Act,  1890.  These  are  dealt  with  in  this  revised  edition,  and  will  facilitate 
the  researches  to  a  large  extent  of  students  of  the  system  of  government 
as  it  now  prevails  in  the  Indian  Empire.  The  long  experience  of  the 
author  of  the  system  of  administrative  law  in  India  has  enabled  him  to 
thoroughly  digest  the  various  official  enactments  and  to  add  such  expla- 
natory notes  as  are  necessary  in  order  that  a  clear  conception  of  the 
various  points  and  details  may  be  understood.  In  a  concluding  chapter 
he  explains  and  illustrates  the  legal  relations  between  the  Govern- 
ment of  British  India  and  the  Governments  of  the  Native  States  by 
comparison  with  the  extra-territorial  powers  exercised  by  British  autho- 
rities in  other  parts  of  the  world,  such  as  the  countries  where  there  is 
consular  jurisdiction,  and  in  particular  the  modern  protectorates.  The 
work  has  been  carefully  revised  and  omissions  and  additions  made  which 
give  it  a  thoroughly  up-to-date  character  as  well  as  a  high  position  as  a 
reliable  guide  regarding  the  system  of  administration  in  India. 
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THE  ATTENTION  OF  FELLOWS  AND  OTHERS  IS  DIRECTED  TO 
THE  DESIDERATA  ON  PP.  431-435,  IN  THE  HOPE  THAT  THE 
WORKS  THERE  ENUMERATED  MAY  BE  OBTAINED  FOR  THE 
LIBRARY. 

Government  of  Alberta. — Statutes,  1906. 

Government  of  the  Bahamas. — Votes  of  the  Legislative  Council  and 
House  of  Assembly,  1906 ;  Blue  Book,  1905  6. 

Government  of  Barbados. — Minutes  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Legislative 
Council  and  House  of  Assembly,  1905-6. 

Government  of  British  Columbia. — Journals  of  the  Legislative  Assembly, 
1906  ;  Sessional  Papers,  1906. 

Government  of  British  Guiana. — Blue  Book,  1905-6  ;  Chart  of  the  Sea 
Coast  of  British  Guiana,  1901  ;  Map  of  portions  of  the  Lower  Esse- 
quibo  and  Cuyuni  Eivers,  1905';  Geological  Map  of  parts  of  the 
Mazaruni  and  Puruni  Rivers,  1900 ;  Map  of  a  part  of  British  Guiana, 
with  portions  of  the  Essequibo,  Potaro,  Konawaruk,  and  Demerara 
Rivers,  1899. 

Government  of  British  Honduras. — Timber  Resources  of  British  Hon- 
.duras,  by  J.  L.  Brown,  1906;  Minutes  of  the  Legislative  Council, 
1906. 

Government  of  Burma. — Administration  Report,  1905-6;  Report  on  the 
Land  Revenue  Administration  of  Burma,  1905-6  ;  Report  on  the 
Administration  of  the  Shan  and  Karenni  States,  1905-6  ;  Report  on 
the  North-Eastern  Frontier,  1905-6  ;  Report  of  the  Police  Supply 
and  Clothing  Departments,  1905-6  ;  Resolution  reviewing  the  Reports 
on  the  Working  of  Municipalities  in  Burma,  1905-6  ;  Quarterly  Civil 
List,  January,  1907  ;  Report  on  Public  Instruction  for  1905  6. 

Government  of  Canada. — Report  of  the  Dominion  Government  Expedi- 
tion to  Hudson  Bay  and  the  Arctic  Islands  on  board  the  D.G.S. 
Neptune,  1903-4,  by  A.  P.  Low,  1906 ;  Journals  of  the  Senate,  1906 ; 
Debates  of  the  House  of  Commons,  1906. 

Government  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. — Sessional  Papers,  1906 ;  Debates 
of  the  House  of  Assembly,  1906  ;  Acts  of  Parliament,  1906. 

Government  of  Ceylon. — 'Sessional  Papers,  1905-6  ;  Debates  of  the  Legis- 
lative Council,  1905-6 ;  Civil  List,  1907  ;  Administration  Reports,  1905. 

Government  of  Cyprus. — Statute  Laws  of  Cyprus,  1878-1906,  compiled 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Reprint  of  Statutes  Law, 
1905,  by  Sir  Joseph  Turner  Hutchinson  and  Stanley  Fisher,  1906  ; 
Laws,  1906. 
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Government  of  Egypt. — Report  on  the  Work  of  the  Survey  Department 
in  1905 ;  Report  upon  the  Administration  of  the  Public  Works  Depart- 
ment in  Egypt  for  1905. 

Government  of  Fiji.—ftlue  Book,  1905 ;  Royal  Gazette,  1905. 

Government  of  the  Gambia. — Ordinances,  1906. 

Government  of  Gibraltar. — Ordinances,  1906 ;  Gibraltar  Directory  and 
Guide  Book,  1907. 

Government  of  Grenada.— Annual  Administration  Reports  for  1905  ; 
Minutes  of  the  Legislative  Council,  July-December,  1906  ;  Ordinances, 
&c.,  1906;  Blue  Book,  1905;  Grenada  Handbook,  Directory,  and 
Almanac,  1907. 

Government  of  Hong  Kong. — Sessional  Papers,  1906  ;  Civil  Service  List, 
1907  ;  Ordinances,  1906. 

Government  of  India. — Statistics  compiled  from  the  Finance  and  Revenue 
Accounts  of  the  Government  of  India,  Receipts  and  Disbursements 
of  Home  and  Indian  Accounts,  1897-1905  ;  Report  on  the  Administra- 
tion of  the  Mint  at  Bombay  and  Calcutta,  1905-6  ;  Administration 
Report  of  the  Director-General,  Military  Works,  1905-6  ;  Quarterly 
Indian  Army  List,  January  1907  ;  Report  on  the  Administration  of 
the  Madras  Presidency,  1905-6 ;  Report  on  the  Administration  of  the 
Central  Provinces  and  Berar,  1905-6 ;  Annual  Statement  of  the  Sea- 
Borne  Trade  and  Navigation  of  British  India  with  the  British  Empire 
and  Foreign  Countries,  1905-6 ;  Finance  and  Revenue  Accounts  of 
the  Government  of  India,  1905-6  ;  Agricultural  Statistics  of  India 
for  1900-1905  ;  Review  of  Forest  Administration  in  British  India, 
1904-5  ;  Royal  Indian  Marine  List,  January  1907 ;  Annual  Report  of 
the  Post  Office  of  India,  1905-6 ;  Report  on  the  Administration  of 
Coorg,  1905-6 ;  Annual  Statement  of  the  Sea-Borne  Trade  and 
Navigation  of  British  India  with  the  British  Empire  and  Foreign 
Countries,  1905-6,  Vol.  i.,  1907;  Inventions  and  Designs  in  1906; 
United  Provinces  Code,  Vol.  i.,  1906 ;  Papers  Relating  to  Technical 
Education  in  India,  1886-1904  ;  Report  of  the  Administration  of  the 
Andaman  and  Nicobar  Islands,  1905-6  ;  Acts  Passed  by  the  Governor- 
General  of  India  in  Council,  1906  ;  Accounts  of  the  Trade  Carried  by 
Rail  and  River  in  India,  1905-6  ;  Bengal  Code  (3rd  edition),  Vol.  v., 
1905. 

Government  of  Malta. — Proceedings  of  the  Council  of  Government, 
1905-6  ;  Debates  of  the  Council  of  Government,  1905-6 ;  Ordinances, 
1906 ;  Blue  Book,  1905-6 ;  English  and  Maltese  Dictionary,  Part  i., 
A-L,  1906. 

Government  of  Manitoba.— Journals  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  and 
Sessional  Papers,  1906. 

Government  of  Mauritius. —  Minutes  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Council 
of  Government  and  Sessional  Papers.  1902  ;  Debates  of  the  Council 
of  Government,  1902-3  and  1905, 
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Government  of  X« t« L  —  Votes  and  Proceedings  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  1905-1906  ;  Sessional  Papers,  1906 ;  Debates  of  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly,  1906. 

Government  of  New  Bt'iiufsnnck. — Journals  of  the  House  of  Assembly, 
1906. 

Government  of  New  South  Wales. — Journal  of  the  Legislative  Council, 
1905  ;  Votes  and  Proceedings  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  and  Parlia- 
mentary Papers,  1905. 

Government  of  Neiv  Zealand.— Statutes,  1906. 

Government  of  Northern  Nigeria. — Proclamations,  Rules  and  Regula- 
tions, 1904-5. 

Government  of  Nova  Scotia. — Statutes,  1906. 

Government  of  the  Orange  River  Colony. — Minutes  of  the  Legislative 
Council,  1906  ;  Debates  of  the  Legislative  Council,  1906 ;  Report  of 
the  Director  of  Education,  1905-6 ;  Proceedings  of  a  Conference  of 
Delegates  from  School  Committees  held  at  Bloemfontein,  April  1906  ; 
Conference  of  Resident  Magistrates  held  at  Bloemfontein,  September 
1906 ;  Sentences  of  Lower  Courts  quashed  and  altered  up  to 
June  1904  ;  Regulations  for  the  guidance  of  District  Surveyors,  1905  ; 
Proclamations  and  Regulations  with  regard  to  the  Registration  of 
Births  and  Deaths,  1905-6  ;  Budget  Statement  of  Colonial  Treasurer 
to  Legislative  Council,  1906;  Colonial  Treasurer's  Annual  Accounts, 
1905-6  ;  Estimates  of  Revenue  and  Expenditure  for  1906-7;  Medical 
and  Pharmacy  Register,  1906. 

Government  of  St.  Helena. — Ordinances,  1906. 

Government  of  St.  Lucia.— 'Blue  Book,  1905. 

Government  of  Saskatcheivan. — Statutes,  1906 ;  Journals  of  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly,  1906 ;  Public  Accounts,  1904  and  1905. 

Government  of  Sierra  Leone.—'Bluc  Book,  1905. 

Government  of  the  Sir  aits  Settlements. — Annual  Departmental  Reports, 
1905  ;  Blue  Book,  1905. 

Government  of  the  Transvaal. — Votes  and  Proceedings  of  the  Legislative 
Council,  1906;  Reports  of  Select  Committees,  1906;  Report  of  the 
Education  Department,  1905-6  ;  Geological  Survey,  Memoir,  No.  3  ; 
The  Geology  of  the  Transvaal  Coal  Measures,  with  special  reference 
to  the  Witbank  Coal-Field,  by  E.  T.  Mellor,  1906;  Handbook  of 
Ordinances,  Proclamations,  Regulations,  and  Instructions  connected 
with  the  Importation  of  Foreign  Labour  into  the  Transvaal,  1906 ; 
Foreign  Labour  Department,  Johannesburg,  Annual  Report,  1905-6  ; 
Native  Affairs  Department,  Annual  Report,  1905-6 ;  South  African 
Products  Exhibition,  1907,  Government  Handbook :  the  Transvaal ; 
Detailed  Statistics  Relating  to  the  Gold  Mines  Situated  in  the 
Witwatersrand  Area  from  June,  1902,  to  October,  1906. 

Government  of  Trinidad. — Ordinances  of  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  1906  ; 
Minutes  of  Proceedings  of  the  Legislative  Council  and  Council  Papers, 
1906. 
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Aborigines  l)<'i>«fl»tcut ,  Wculfni-  Australia. — Report  for  1905-6. 

The  Aflmiiiixtrdlnr,  *SV.  Ln<-i«.  Annual  Administration  Reports  for 
1905;  Ordinances,  r.M)<5. 

The  Admiralty. — Admiralty  Chart,  No.  3622,  Australia,  East  Coast, 
Port  Jackson  to  Cape  Byron ;  China  Sea  Directory,  Vol.  i.  1906 ; 
No.  3628,  Cape  Byron  to  Lady  Elliot  Island. 

A  gent-General  for  British  Columbia.— Handbook  of  British  Columbia, 
1906  ;  Land  and  Agriculture  in  British  Columbia,  1906  ;  Fruit-Growing 
in  British  Columbia,  1906  ;  Sketch  Map  of  British  Columbia,  -showing 
Mining  Divisions,  1901. 

Agent-General  for  Natal. — Natal  Civil  Service  List,  1906;  Natal 
Directory,  1907 ;  Eeport  of  the  Mining  Industry  of  Natal  for  1905  ; 
Statistical  Year  Book  of  Natal,  1905. 

Agent-General  for  New  South  Wales. — Financial  Statement  delivered 
by  Hon.  J.  H.  Carruthers,  1906. 

Agent-General  for  Queensland. — Australian  Industry,  1906;  Queensland 
Land  Acts,  1897  and  1902,  and  the  Land  Regulations,  1903,  edited 
by  W.  F.  Wilson,  1904;  Queensland,  the  Winter  Paradise  of 
Australia ;  Plans  and  Particulars  of  Land  available  for  Selection  as 
Agricultural  Farms,  at  the  Agent-General's  Office ;  Year-Book  of 
Queensland,  1907. 

Agent-General  for  South  Australia. — The  '  Nile  '  of  Australia,  Nature's 
Gateway  to  the  Interior,  by  D.  J.  Gordon,  1906  ;  Northern 
Territory  of  South  Australia,  Report  on  Cotton-Growing,  by  Hon. 
J.  G.  Jenkins,  1906 ;  Northern  Territory  of  South  Australia,  North- 
Western  District,  Reports  (Geological  and  General)  resulting  from 
the  Explorations  made  by  the  Government  Geologist  and  Staff  during 
1905 ;  Government  Resident's  Report  on  the  Northern  Territory, 
1905  ;  Year-Book  of  South  Australia,  1907  ;  Official  Illustrated  Guide 
to  Adelaide  and  Environs,  1906. 

Agent -General  for  Western  Australia. — Western  Australian  Year-Book 
for  1902-4,  by  Malcolm  A.  C.  Fraser  ;  Western  Australian  Govern- 
ment Railways'  Time  Tables,  &c.,  November  1906 ;  Notes  re  Timbers 
of  Western  Australia  suitable  for  Railways,  Engineering  Works,  and 
Constructional  purposes  generally,  1906 ;  Physical  Characteristics  of 
the  Hardwoods  of  Western  Australia,  by  G.  A.  Julius,  1906. 

Botanical  Department,  Trinidad. — Bulletin  of  Miscellaneous  Informa- 
tion, January,  1907. 

Chief  Commissioner,  Coorg,  India. — Administration  Report,  1905-6. 

Colonial  Office. — Agricultural  Resources  of  St.  Helena,  by  Sir  Daniel 
Morris,  1906. 

The  Commissioner,  Turhs  and  Caicos  Islands. — Ordinances,  1905. 

Department  of  Agriculture,  New  Zealand. — Annual  Report,  1906. 

Department  of  Fisheries,  New  South  Wales. — Annual  Report  for  1905; 
Fishes  of  Australia,  by  Daniel  G,  Stead,  1906. 
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of  the  Interior,  Canada.  —  Report  of  the  Commission  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  the  Zinc  Resources  of  British  Columbia  and  the 
conditions  affecting  their  Exploitation,  1906. 

The  Director  of  Science  and  Agriculture,  British  Guiana.  —  Report  of 
the  Department  of  Science  and  Agriculture,  1905-6  ;  Report  of  the 
Government  Analyst,  1905-6;  Report  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture, 
1905-6. 

Durban  Corporation.  —  Mayor's  Minute,  with  Departmental  Reports,  &c., 

1905  0. 

Emigrants  Information  Office.  —  Newfoundland,  Information  for  intend- 

ing Emigrants,  1906  ;  Cape  Colony  Handbook,  1907  ;  The  West  Indies, 

1907  ;  Federated  Malay  States,  1907. 
General    Manager,    Tasmanian    Government    Railways.  —  Report    for 

1905-6. 
Geographic  Board   of    Canada.  —  Report    containing   all   decisions   to 

June  30,  1906. 

Geological  Commission,  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  —  Annual  Report,  1905. 
Geological  Survey  of  Canada.  —  Annual  Report  (N.S.),  Vol.  xv.,  1902-3  ; 

Summary  Reports  of  the  Geological  Survey  Department,  1905  and 

1906  ;  Section  of  Mines,  Annual  Report  for  1904  ;  Report  on  the  Chi- 
bongamau  Mining  Region,  Quebec,  by  A.  P.  Low,  1906  ;  Rossland, 
British  Columbia,  Mining  District,  by  R.  W.  Brock,  1906  ;  Palaeozoic 
Fossils,  by  Dr.  J.  F.  \Vhiteaves,  Vol.  iv.  part  iv.,  1900. 

Geological  Survey  of  India.  —  General  Report  on  the  Operations  of  the 

Survey  of  India  during  1904-5  ;  Records,  Vol.  xxxiv.  part  iii.,  1906. 
Geological  Survey,  Queensland.  —  Oak  View  Gold  Mines,  by  L.  C.  Ball, 

1906  ;  Block  Ridge,  Clermont,  by  L.  C.  Ball,  1906. 
Geological    Survey,    Western    Australia.  —  Mineral    Resources    of    the 

Pilbara  Goldfield,  by  A.  Gibb  Maitland,  1906. 
Government  Biologist,  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  —  Marine  Investigations  in 

South  Africa,  Vol.  iii.,  1905. 
Government  Geologist,  New  Zealand.  —  Rocks  of  Cape  Colville  Peninsula, 

New  Zealand,  by  Professor  Vollas,  with  an  Introduction  and  Descrip- 

tive Notes  by  A.  McKay,  Vol.  ii.,  1906. 
Government  Statistician,  Queensland.  —  Statistics  of  Queensland  for  1905  ; 

A  B  C  of  Queensland  Statistics,  by  T.  Weedon,  1906  ;  Vital  Statistics, 

1905. 

Harbour  Commissioners  of  Montreal.  —  Annual  Reports,  1899-1905. 
H.M.'s  Commissioner,  British  Central  Africa  Protectorate.  —  Blue  Book, 

1905-6. 

H.M.'s  Commissioner,  Mo  ntserrat.—  Ordinances,  1906. 
High  Commissioner  for  Canada.  —  Report  of  the  Commission  appointed 

to  investigate  the  Zinc  Resources  of  British  Columbia  and  the  condi- 

tions affecting  their  Exploitation,  1906  ;  Economic  Minerals  of  Nova 

Scotia,  Catalogue  and  Description,  1903  ;  Women's  Work  in  Western 

Canada,  1906;  What  and  Where   is   New  Ontario,   1906;  Irrigated 
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Lands  in  Southern  Alberta,  1906;  Sunny  Southern  Alberta  (1906), 
Innisfall,  Alberta,  Canada,  1905  ;  Regina,  a  few  plain  facts  (1900); 
Winter  Wheat,  Alberta,  Canada,,  1905  ;  Land  and  Agriculture  in  Bri- 
tish Columbia,  1904  ;  Handbook  of  British  Columbia,  1906  ;  British 
Columbia,  the  Mineral  Province  of  Canada,  1905  ;  Undeveloped  Areas 
of  the  Great  Interior  of  British  Columbia,  1904 ;  Kamloops  District 
of  British  Columbia,  Sport  with  Bod  and  Gun,  1906  ;  Provisional 
District  of  the  Yukon,  Kegulations  governing  Placer  Mining,  1898  ; 
The  Advantages  of  Halifax  as  a  Manufacturing  Centre,  1904  ;  Forest 
Wealth  of  Canada,  by  J.  M.  Macoun,  1901 ;  Fruit-growing  in  Canada, 
by  Dr.  W.  Saunders  and  A.  Dupuis,  1902 ;  Agriculture  in  Canada,  by 
Dr.  W.  Saunders,  1900 ;  Sportsman's  Map  of  Canada,  1905  ;  New 
Highway  to  the  Orient,  1905  ;  Home-building  in  Canada,  1905 ;  The 
Dominion  of  Canada,  1908  ;  Fishing  and  Shooting  in  Ontario,  Quebec, 
etc.  (1906)  ;  The  Ancient  City  of  Quebec,  1906;  Descriptive  Catalogue 
of  a  Collection  of  the  Economic  Minerals  of  Canada,  1901 :  Testimony 
of  British  Delegates  to  the  Fifth  Congress  of  the  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce at  Montreal,  1903  ;  Timagaming,  a  Glimpse  of  the  Algonquin 
Paradise,  1902 ;  Laurentides  National  Park,  1905 ;  Climates  and 
Health  Kesorts  of  Canada,  by  Dr.  P.  H.  Bryce,  1905 ;  The  Region  of 
Lake  St.  John,  the  Granary  of  Quebec,  1904 ;  Toronto,  Canada,  in  Pen 
and  Picture,  1903  ;  Montreal,  1905  ;  Economic  Minerals  of  Canada, 
1901  ;  Canadian  Mineral  Resources,  1901  ;  A  List  of  some  Nova 
Scotian  Farms  for  Sale  (1906)  ;  Nova  Scotia,  by  John  Howard,  1902  ; 
Agricultural  Resources  of  Nova  Scotia,  by  B.  W.  Chapman,  1900; 
Canada  Year  Book,  1905 ;  Map  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  and 
Alberta,  1907. 

High  Commissioner  for  New  Zealand. — Papers  and  Reports  relating 
to  Minerals  and  Mining.  1906 ;  Statutes  of  New  Zealand,  1906. 

Immigration  Agent-General,  British  Guiana. — Report  for  1905-6. 

Imperial  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  West  Indies. — Lectures  to 
Sugar  Planters,  1906 ;  West  Indian  Agricultural  Conference,  1907  ; 
Report  of  the  Agricultural  Work  for  the  Season  between  1903-5. 

India  Office. — Report  on  the  Administration  of  Ajmer-Merwara, 
1904-5;  Report  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Mines  in  India,  1905; 
Madras  District  Gazetteers :  Tanjore,  and  Statistical  Appendices  for 
Malabar,  Tanjore,  and  Vizagapatan  Districts ;  Central  Provinces 
District  Gazetteers :  Damoh,  Narsinghpur  and  Wardha  Districts ; 
District  Gazetteer  of  the  United  Provinces  of  Agra  and  Oudh  : 
Vol.  xx.,  Fatehpur ;  Bengal  District  Gazetteers  :  Shahabad,  1906 ; 
Gazetteer  of  Kistna  District,  Vol.  ii. ;  Guntur  District,  Vol.  ii. ;  Goda- 
vari  District,  Vol.  ii. ;  Delhi  District,  Statistical  Tables,  1904; 
District  Gazetteers,  Statistics,  1901-2,  for  Sikkim  State,  Balasore, 
Birbhum,  Bankura,  Calcutta,  Burdwan,  24-Parganas,  Shahabad, 
Manbhum,  Hazaribagh,  Palamau,  Patna,  Sonthal  Parganas,  Mazaffar- 
pur,  Cooch  Bihar  State,  Augul,  Singhbhum,  Orissa  Tributary  States, 
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Klmlna,  Puri,  Nadia,  Cuttack.  Monghyr,  Gaya,  Huwrah,  Hooghly, 
Murshidabad,  Champaran  Davhhanga,  Darjeeling,  Saran  Kanchi, 
Hill  Tippera  State,  Jcssore,  Midnapore,  Chota  Nagpur  States, 
Purnea  ;  Dr.  Schlich's  Manual  of  Forestry,  Vol.  iv.  ;  Forest  Protec- 
tion, by  W.  1!.  Fisher,  1907. 
Le  M'uii.xit'i'c-  di-s  Colon  if*,  France.  --Statistiqnes  Coloniales  pour  1900  a 

1905  :  Industrie  Miniere. 

Natal  Harhour  Depart///-)/!. — Surveys  of  the  Bar  at  Port  Natal,  1843 
to  1901,  3  vols. 

Tlie  Minister  of  Education,  Ontario. — Documentary  History  of  Edu- 
cation in  Upper  Canada,  Vol.  xvi.,  1850,  by  Dr.  J.  G.  Hodgins, 
1906. 

TJie  Officer  representing  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia. — Land  Ordi- 
nance of  Papua,  1906. 

Privy  Council  Office. — Judgments  delivered  by  the  Judicial  Committee 
in  Colonial  Cases  from  1899  to  1906. 

Railway  Commissioners  of  New  South  Wales. — Annual  Report,  1905-6. 

Registrar- General,  New  Zealand.—  New  Zealand  Official  Year-Book, 
1906 ;  Statistics  of  New  Zealand  for  1905,  Vol.  i. 

Eegistrar-General,  Trinidad. — Annual  Report  on  the  Vital  Statistics 
'for  1905-6. 

lien  i  dent  in  Mysore. — Report  on  the  Administration  of  the  Civil  and 
Military  Station  of  Bangalore,  1905-6. 

War  Office. — Map  of  the  Gambia,  reproduced  from  the  Work  of  the 
Anglo-French  Boundary  Commission,  1904-5  ;  Map  of  the  Anglo- 
Portuguese  Boundary  North  and  South  of  the  Zambesi,  1906  ;  Anglo- 
German  Boundary  in  East  Equatorial  Africa,  Triangulation  Chart, 
1906 ;  Map  of  Boundary  between  Southern  Nigeria  and  Kameruns, 
1906 ;  Map  of  the  Gold  Coast,  Northern  Territories,  1905  ;  Catalogue 
of  the  Library  of  the  War  Office,  part  1,  1906. 

Aberdeen  University. — Calendar,  1908-7. 

Aborigines'  Protection  Society.—  Aborigines'  Friend,  January,  1907 ; 
Egypt  under  British  Control,  by  H.  R.  Fox-Bourne. 

The  African  Society.—  Journal,  January  and  April,  1907. 

Agricultural  Research  Institute,  Pnsa,  India. — Agricultural  Journal  of 
India,  January,  1907. 

Anthropological  Institute. — Journal,  January  to  June,  1906. 

Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal. — Memoirs,  1908  ;  Journal  and  Proceedings, 
1906. 

Australasian  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  London. — Annual  Report, 
1905-6. 

Australasian  Massage  Association. —  Articles  of  Association,  1906. 

Australian  Museum,  Sydney.  —  Nests  and  Eggs  of  Birds  found, 
Breeding  in  Australia  and  Tasmania,  by  A.  J.  North,  Vol.  ii.,  part  1, 

1906  ;  Records,  Vol.  vi.  No.  4,  1907. 
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Boston,   Tublif    Library,  U.S.A.     Animal   List  of    N'cw    and    Important 

Hooks,  1905  (i. 

British  Museum  (Natural  History).- — History  of  the  Collections  con- 
tained in  the  Natural  History  Department  of  the  British  Museum, 
Vol.  ii.,  1906;  A  Synonymic  Catalogue  of  Orthoptera,  by  W.  F.  Kirby, 
Vol.  ii.,J906;  Illustrations  of  British  Blood-sticking  Flies,  with  notes 
by  E.  E.  Austen,  1906. 

Canadian  Artillery  Association. — Annual  Report,  1905. 
Canadian  Military  Institute. — Selected  Papers  from  the  Transactions  of 

the  Canadian  Military  Institute,  No.  14,  1906. 

Canterbury  Chamber  of  Commerce,  New  Zealand. — Annual  Report,  1906. 
Ctylon  University  Association. — Journal,  October,  1906. 
Champlain  Society,  Canada. — Annual  Report,  1906. 
Durham  University.— Calendars,  1905-6,  1906-7. 
East    Africa   Agricultural   and   Horticultural    Society. — East     Africa 

Quarterly,  January,  1904,  to  December,  1905. 
East  India  Association. — Journal,  January,  1907. 
Edinburgh  University. — Calendar,  1906-7. 
Fraser  Institute,  Montreal. — Annual  Reports,  1896--1905. 
Geological  Institution  of  the  University  of  Upsala. — Bulletin,  1904-5. 
Geographical  Association. — Geographical  Teacher,  No.  17,  1907. 
Institut  Colonial  International,  Bruxelles. — Les  Lois    Organiques    des 
Colonies,  Documents  Officiels,  precedes  de  Notices  Historiques,  3  vols., 
1906. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — Minutes  of  Proceedings,  Vol.  clxvi.,  1906. 
Istituto  Coloniale  Italiano. — Revista  Coloniale,  1906. 
International  Federation  of  Master  Cotton -Spinners  and  Manufacturers 
Associations.—  Third  International  Congress  of  Delegated  Representa- 
tives, 1906. 

The  Japan  Society. — Transactions  and  Proceedings,  1905-6. 
Johannesburg   Chamber  of  Commerce. — Rules,  1904 ;  Annual  Reports, 

1902-6. 
Johannesburg  Chamber  of  Trade. — Annual  Reports,  1903-6  ;  Monthly 

Reports,  June  to  December,  1906. 
Kew  Guild.— Journal,  1908. 
Koninklijk  Instituut,  's  Gravenhage. — Bijdragen  tot  de  Taal-,  Land  en 

Volkenkunde  van  Nederlandsch-Indie,  1907. 

Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  U.S. A: — Report  of  the  Librarian  of 
Congress,  1905-6  ;  Select  List  of  Works  relating  to  Employers'  Lia- 
bility, 1906. 

L'Institut  Canadien. — Annuaires,  1874-88. 
L'lnstitut    Egyptien. — Memoires    presentes   a    1'Institut    Egyptien    et 

publics  sous  les  auspices  de  S.  A.  Abbas,  Tome  v.,  Fasc.  i.,  1906. 
Literary  and  Historical  Society  of  Quebec. — Eighth  Series  of  Historical 
Documents,  1906 ;  Blockade  of  Quebec  in  1775-6  by  the  American 
Revolutionists, 
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University  Instituteof  Commercial  Resear-ch  in  the  Tropic*. 

A  Catalogue  of  the  Aburi  Gardens,  by  A.  E.  Evans,  1906. 
London  Chamber  of  Commerce.—  Annual  Keports,  1889-1900.  1903-5. 
Mauritius  Institute.  —  Annual  Report,  1905. 

McOill  University,  Canada.  —  Bulletin  of  General  Information,  190G. 
Missouri  Botanic  Garden.—  Annual  Report,  1906. 
Musee  du  Congo,   Bruxelles.  —  Notices  sur   rles  Plantes  utiles  ou  ints- 

ressantes  de  la  Flore  du  Congo,  par  Dr.  Emile  de  Wildeman,  Vol.  ii., 

Fasc.  i.,  1906. 

Natural  History  Society  of  British  Columbia.—  Bulletins,  1891  and  1893. 
New  Brunswick  Historical  Society.  —  Collections  of  the  Society,  Vol.  i., 

No.  2,  1896. 
Ontario  Historical  Society.—  Papers  and  Records,  Vol.  vii.,  1906  ;  Annual 

Reports,  1905  and  1906. 

Polynesian  Society,  New  Zealand.  —  Journal,  September,  1906. 
Public,  Library,  Museum,  and  Art  Gallery  of  South  Australia.  —  Report 

for  1905-6. 
Queen's    University,  Canada.  —  Queen's  Quarterly,  January   to    March, 

1907. 

Rhodesia  Museum.  —  Annual  Report,  1906. 
Eoyal  Asiatic  Society.  —  Journal,  January,  1907. 
Royal  Asiatic  Society  (Straits   Branch}.  —  Journal,  No.  46.  December, 

1906. 
Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Ceylo  n.  —Annals,  Vol.  iii.,  Part  ii.,  November 

1906  ;  Circulars  and  Agricultural  Journal,  1906-7. 
Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew.  —  Bulletin  of  Miscellaneous  Information, 

Additional  Series,  iv.  ;  List  of  Published  Names  of  Plants  introduced 

to  Cultivation,  1876  to  1896  ;  v.,  Wild  Fauna  and  Flora  of  the  Royal 

Botanic  Gardens,  Kew,  1906  ;  Index  to  Kew  Bulletin,  1887-1G06. 
Royal    Geographical   Society.  —  General   Index   to   the    First    Twenty 

Volumes    of   the    Geographical    Journal,    1893-1902  ;    Geographical 

Journal,  March  and  April,  1907. 
Royal  Geographical  Society  of  Australasia  (South  Australian  Branch) 

—  Proceedings,  Vol.  viii.,  1904-6. 
Royal  Society  of  Literature.  —  Transactions,  1906. 
Royal  Society  of  Queensland.  —  Proceedings,  Vol.  xix.,  Part  ii.,  1906. 
Royal  Statistical  Society.  —  Journal,  December,  1906. 
St.  John's  Ambulance  Association  (New  South  Wales  Ccn  ire}.  —Annual 

Report,  1906. 

Singapore  Chamber  of  Commerce.  —  Annual  Report,  1906. 
Society  of  Comparative  Legislation.—  Journal  (N.  S.),  Vol.  vii.,  Part  ii. 

1906. 
South  African  Philosophical  Society.—  Transactions,  Vol.  xvi.,  Part  iv., 

1906,  and  Vol.  xvii.,  part  1,  1907* 
South  Australian  Zoological   and   Acclimatisation    Society.—  Annual 

Report,  1906. 
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Transvaal  Society  of  Accountants. — South  African  Accountants'  Journal, 

January,  1907. 

Transvaal  University  College.  —Calendar  for  1907. 

Trinity  College,  Canada.— Calendars  of  the  Trinity  University,  1899-1904. 
University   of   King's    College,   Nova    Scotia.— Calendars,    1896-7   to 

1906-7. 

University  of  Liverpool. — Calendar,  1907. 
University   of  London.— Calendars,    1904-7  ;    Scope   and  Problems   of 

Protozoology,  by  Professor  E.  A.  Minchin,  1906. 
University  of  Wales. — Calendar,  1906-7. 
Verein  der  Geographen  in  der  Universitdt  in  Wien. — Geographischer 

Jahresbericht  aus  Osterreich,  1907. 
Victoria,  British  Columbia,  Board  of  Trade. — Annual  Kepcrts,  1901- 

1904,  1906. 
West  India  Committee. — Cotton-growing  in   the  West   Indies,  by   Sir 

Daniel  Morris,  1906. 

Windsor  Public  Library,  Orator  to.— Annual  Reports,  1899,  1900,  1902-5. 
Winnipeg  Board  of  Trade,  Manitoba. — Annual  Reports,  1893-1906. 
Winnipeg  Grain  and  Produce  Exchange,  Manitoba. — Annual  Reports, 

1892-1907. 
The  African  Book  Co.,  Cape  Colony. — The  African  Monthly,  Vol.  i., 

Nos.  1  to  5,  1906-7 ;  Leading  Cases  on  Van  der  Linden,  by  E.  P. 

Delany  and  E.  C.  F.  Hutton,  1906. 
The  African  Plantations,  Limited. — Report  on  the  Avreboo  Plantation, 

Gold  Coast  Colony,  for  1906,  by  M.  D.  Reece. 

Proprietors  of  the  "  African  World" — "  African  World"  Annual,  1906-7. 
Argus  Printing  and  Publishing  Co. — Argus  Christmas  Annual,  1906. 
0.  P.  Austin,  Esq.,  Washington,  U.S.A. — Report  on  certain  Economic 

Questions  in  the  English  and  Dutch  Colonies  in  the  Orient,  by  J.  W. 

Jenks,  1902. 
Mons.   Emile   Baillaud. — La    Politique    Indigene    de   1'Angleterre    en 

Afrique  Occidentale,  par  le  Donateur,  1906. 
Messrs.  A.   W.  Bayley  &  Co.,  Lourenco  Marques. — Delagoa  Directory, 

1907  ;  Lourem;o  Marques  in  1906. 
Hon.  Joseph  Baynes,  C.M.G.,  M.L.C.,  Natal. — Letters  addressed  to  the 

Governor  of  Natal  and  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  regard- 
ing the  Absence  of  Consideration  in  our  present  form  of  Government 

for  our  Coloured  Population,  by  the  Donor,  1906. 

Messrs.  A.  &  C.  Black.— Notes  upon  the  Island  of  Dominica,  by  Syming- 
ton Grieve,  1906. 
Messrs.  Bradbury,  Agnew  <&  Co. — Dr.  Schlich's    Manual   of  Forestry, 

Vol.  iv.,  Forest  Protection,  by  W.  R.  Fisher,  1907. 
Eight  Hon.  Lord  Brassey,  G.C.B. — Memorandum  on  Navy  Estimates, 

by  the  Donor,  1906. 
Major  A.  Brewster+Joshe,  Fiji. — History  of  England  Written   in  the 

Fijian  Language.    By  W.  L.  Allardyce  and  A.  Brewster-Joske,  1906. 
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William  Jlrif/f/x,  Km/.,  Toronto.—  Handbook  of  Canadian  Literature 
(English),  by  A.  MacMurchy,  1900. 

British   South  Africa    Co.— Director's    Report    and   Accounts,  190,5-6 
Rhodesia  General  Handbook,  1907. 

Messrs.  W.  Brooks  <f-  Co.,  New  South  Wales. — Australia:  Law  Relative 
to  the  Trade  Description  of  Imports  and  Exports,  1906. 

Messrs.  T.  B.  Browne,  Limited.— The  Advertisers'  ABC:  "The 
Standard"  Advertisement  Press  Directory,  1907. 

Sir  Charles  Bruce,  G.C.M.G.—The  Imperial  Institute  and  the  Colonial 
Office,  by  the  Donor,  1906. 

The  Bulletin  Newspaper  Company,  New  South  Wales. — Southern 
Garland  :  The  "  Bulletin  "  Booklets,  Nos.  i.-vi.,  1899-1903. 

Cambridge  University  Press. — Dictionary  of  the  Hausa  Language,  by 
C.  H.  Robinson,  Vol.  i.,  Hausa-English,  1906. 

The  Canada  Agency  Company,  Ontario. — Canadian  Scenic  Views 
and  Guide  Book,  1906. 

"  Cupe  Times,"  Ltd.,  Cape  To/vn. — "  Cape  Times  "  Law  Reports.  July- 
September,  1906  ;  "  Cape  Times"  Christmas  Number,  1906. 

Messrs.  Chapman  d  Hall. — The  Kaleidoscopic  Transvaal,  by  Carl  Jeppe, 
1906  ;  From  Naboth's  Vineyard,  being  impressions  formed  during  a 
fourth  visit  to  South  Africa,  undertaken  at  the  request  of  the 
"  Tribune  "  newspaper,  by  Sir  William  Butler,  1907. 

Clarendon  Press. — Government  of  India ;  being  a  Digest  of  the  Statute 
Law  relating  thereto,  by  Sir  Courtenay  Ilbert,  1907  ;  A  Short  Account 
of  the  Land  Revenue  and  its  Administration  in  British  India,  with  a 
Sketch  of  the  Land  Tenures,  by  B.  H.  Baden-Powell,  1907 ;  A 
Grammar  of  the  Bemba  Language  as  spoken  in  North-East  Rhodesia, 
by  Rev.  Father  Schoeffer,  1907  ;  Oxford  University  Calendar,  1907. 

T.  Sealey  Clarice,  Esq. — Briton,  Boer,  and  Black;  or,  Ten  Years'  Hunt- 
ing, Trading,  and  Prospecting  in  South  Africa,  by  Clement  Handley, 
1906. 

Rev.  C.  Collin,  Ceylon. — An  Outline  of  the  Geography  of  Ceylon, ,1905. 

J.  G.  Colmer,  Esq.,  C.M.G. — Thanksgiving  Sermon  for  the  Victory  of 
,  Great  Britain  at  the  Battle  of  the  Nile,  Preached  by  Bishop.  Plessis,  of 
.  Quebec,  January,  1799. 

Colonial  Consignment  and  Distributing  Company. — Meat  Reports, 
1906. 

Messrs.  A.  Constable  &  Co. — The  Labour  Movement  in  Australasia,  by 
Dr.  Victor  S.  Clark,  1907. 

H.  H.  Coombs,  Esq.,  Western  Australia. — Souvenir  of  the  First  Mining 
Company  formed  in  Western  Australia. 

The  Copp  Clark  Company,  Toronto. — Canadian  Almanac  and  Mis- 
cellaneous Directory,  1907. 

Cundall,  Esq.,  Jamaica. — Lady  Nugent's  Journal,  Jamaica,  One 
Hundred  Years  Ago,  edited  by  the  Donor,  1907. 
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A.  A.  Davidson,  Esq. — "Journal  of  Explorations  in  Central  Australia," 
by  the  Central  Australian  Exploration  Syndicate,  Limited,  under  the 
leadership  of  Allan  A.  Davidson,  1898  to  1900. 

Hon.  N.  Darnell  Davis,  CM. G.,  British  Guiana. — A  Trip  to  Canada: 
Interview  with  the  Hon.  N.  Darnell  Davis,  1906  ;  The  late  Sir  A.  M. 
Ashmore,  his  connection  with  British  Guiana  ;  Date  of  Settlement  of 
Barbados,  by  the  Donor,  1906  ;  The  Merchants  of  Old  England,  by 
Lord  Strangford. 

De  Beers  Consolidated  Mines,  Limited.— Annual  Eeports,  1888-1906. 

H.  A.  De  Colyar,  Esq.,  K.C. — Notes  on  the  Easement  of  Light  in  Eng- 
land and  Elsewhere,  by  the  Donor,  1906. 

H.  d'Egville,  Esq. — Notes  on  Imperial  Federation  for  Defence,  by  the 
Donor,  1906. 

R.  E.  Dennett,  Esq.,  Southern  Nigeria. — At  the  Back  of  the  Black 
Man's  Mind;  or,  Notes  on>  the  Kingly  Office  in  West  Africa,  by  the 
Donor,  1906. 

Messrs.  Digby,  Long  &  Co. — Earlier  Adventures  of  a  Naval  Officer,  by 
Sir  Spenser  St.  John,  1906. 

The  Proprietors  of  the  "  Diamond,  Fields  Advertiser."-  -"  Diamond  Fields 
Advertiser  "  Christmas  Number,  1906. 

Messrs.  Dulau  <t  Co.— The  Dominion  of  Canada,  with  Newfoundland, 
and  an  Excursion  to  Alaska,  Handbook  for  Travellers,  by  Karl 
Baedeker,  1907. 

Messrs.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York. — Ten  Thousand  Miles  in  a  Yacht, 
Round  the  West  Indies  and  Up  the  Amazon,  by  Eichard  Arthur, 
1906. 

Rev.  Dr.  A.  W.  Eaton,  New  York. — The  Lotus  of  the  Nile,  and  other 
Poems,  by  the  Donor,  1907. 

Stanley  Edwards,  Esq.— Memoir  of  the  Rev.  William  Cross,  Wesleyan 
Missionary  to  the  Friendly  and  Feejee  Islands,  by  Rev.  J.  Hunt, 
1846 ;  Facts  Relating  to  the  Punishment  of  Death  in  the  Metropolis 
and  Transportation  to  the  Colonies,  by  Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield, 
1831  ;  Australasian  Joint  Stock  Company  Year  Book,  1902  and 
1904. 

Messrs.  A.M.&  J.  Ferguson,  Ceylon.—  Ceylon  Handbook  and  Directory, 
and  Compendium  of  Useful  Information  for  1906-7;  The  Ceylon 
Rubber  Exhibition,  September,  1906:  Descriptive  Account  of  the 
Show,  Full  List  of  Exhibits  and  Awards,  Notes  on  the  Prize  Exhibits, 
and  Full  Reports  of  all  the  Lectures  and  Demonstrations,  1906. 

Hon.  John  Ferguson,  C.M.G.,  Ceylon. — The  Coconut  Palm  in  Ceylon,  by 
the  Donor,  1906 ;  Presidential  Address  delivered  before  the  Ceylon 
Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  on  March  16,  1906,  by  the  Donor. 

"  The  Financial  Times,'"  Limited. — Mining  Year  Book,  1907. 

Sir  Sand-ford  Fleming,  K.C.M.G.,  Canada.— The  Establishment  of  a 
Great  Imperial  Intelligence  Union  as  a  Means  of  Promoting  the  Con- 
solidation of  the  Empire,  by  the  Donor,  TJ06. 
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T.  B.  Flint,  Esq.,  Canada. — Ottawa  City  Directory,  1905  ;  McAlpine's 
Halifax  City,  Nova  Scotia,  Directory,  1905-6  ;  Toronto  City  Directory, 
1906. 

Mrs.  Freeman. — Portrait  of  Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield. 

Henry  Frowde,  Esq.— The  English  Factories  in  India,  1618-1621,  by  W. 
Foster,  1906 ;  Sea  Songs  and  Ballads,  Selected  by  Christopher  Stone, 
with  an  Introduction  by  Admiral  Sir  Cyprian  Bridge,  1906. 

G.  Gilchrist,  Esq.,  Cape  Colony. — South  African  List  of  Schools,  1906-7, 

Thomas  GUI,  Esq.,  South  Australia. — History  and  Topography  of  Glen 
Osmond,  by  the  Donor,  1905. 

W.  L.  Grant,  Esq. — The  Growth  of  the  Empire  during  the  Seven  Years' 
War  (1756-1763),  Bibliography,  by  the  Donor,  1907. 

Francis  Griffith,  Esq. — The  Eeturn  of  Joe,  and  other  New  Zealand 
Stories,  by  W.  H.  Koebel,  1907. 

Messrs.  Harper  &  Brothers. — Under  the  Absolute  Amir,  by  Frank  A. 
Martin,  1907. 

Messrs.  Hazell,  Watson  <6  Viney. — Hazell's  Annual  for  1907. 

W.  Heinemann,  Esq. — Egypt  of  the  Future,  by  Edward  Dicey,  1907. 

The  Imrie  Printing  Company,  Canada. — Songs  and  Miscellaneous 
Poems,  by  John  Imrie. 

David  R.  Jack,  Esq.,  New  Brunswick. — Acadiensis  :  a  Quarterly  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  of  Canada,  January, 
1907. 

Messrs.  W.  <6  A.  K.  Johnston. — Chart  of  the  World  on  Mercator's  Projec- 
tion, 1907  ;  The  M.P.  Atlas  :  a  Collection  of  Maps  showing  the  Com- 
mercial and  Political  Interests  of  the  British  Isles  and  Empire 
throughout  the  World,  1907. 

C.  T.  Just,  Esq. — Keport  of  the  State  Trials  before  a  General  Court 
Martial  held  at  Montreal  in  1838-9,  exhibiting  a  Complete  History  of 
the  late  Rebellion  in  Lower  Canada,  2  vols.,  1839. 

Messrs.  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Trilbner  &  Co. — Economic  History  of 
India  in  the  Victorian  Age,  by  Romesh  Dutt,  1906  ;  Economic  His- 
tory of  India  under  Early  British  Rule,  by  Romesh  Dutt,  1906 ; 
English-Hausa  Vocabulary,  1,000  Words  in  everyday  use,  by  Captain 
A.  H.  W.  Haywood,  1907. 

D.  J.  Kennelly,  Esq.,  K.C.,  Nova  Scotia. — Canadian  Atlantic  Ferry,  by 
the  Donor,  1907. 

Dr.  W.  R.  Lang,  Canada. — Chemical  Industries  of  the  Dominion,  by  the 

Donor,  1905. 
Hon.   Mr.   Justice  F.   Langelier,    Canada. — Cours   de   Droit    Civil   de 

Quebec,  par  le  Donateur,  Vol.  ii.,  1906. 
J.    M.  Lawson,  Esq.,   Yarmouth,  Nova   Scotia. — Yarmouth,    Past  and 

Present,  by  the  Donor,  1902. 
Messrs.  E.  J.  Lazarus  &  Co.,  India. — Four  Years  in  Tibet,  by  Rev. 

Ahmad  Shah,  1906  ;  Pictures  of  Tibetan  Life,  by  Rev.  Ahmad"  Shah, 

1905. 
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W.  Lees,  Esq.,  Queensland.— Picturesque  Queensland :  a  Guide  to 
Queensland  Railway  Lines,  by  the  Donor,  1907. 

/.  Stanley  Little,  Esq. — Doom  of  Western  Civilisation,  by  the  Donor, 
1907. 

Messrs.  Longmans,  Green  <&  Co. — Stone  Implements  of  South  Africa,  by 
J.  P.  Johnson,  1907 ;  Hunting  and  Shooting  in  Ceylon,  by  Harvey 
Storey,  1907  ;  India  and  Imperial  Preference,  by  Sir  Roper  Leth- 
bridge,  1907  ;  The  Middle  Colonies,  by  J.  A.  Doyle,  1907  ;  The  Colonies 
under  the  House  of  Hanover,  by  J.  A.  Doyle,  1907;  The  Natal 
Rebellion  of  1906,  by  Captain  N.  Bosnian,  1907. 

Messrs.  Sampson  Low,  Marston  &  Co. — Guide  to  South  Africa,  1906-7, 
by  A.  S.  and  G.  G.  Brown. 

Sir  William  MacGregor,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  Newfoundland.— Address 
delivered  by  Sir  William  MacGregor  at  the  Opening  of  the  New- 
foundland Agricultural  Exhibition,  October,  1906. 

J.  H.  Maiden,  Esq.,  New  South  Wales. — A  Critical  Revision  of  the  Genus 
Eucalyptus,  by  the  Donor,  Parts  i.-vii.,  1903-5. 

Har court  G.  Malcolm,  Esq.,  Bahamas. — Manual  of  Procedure  in  the 
Business  of  the  General  Assembly  (of  the  Bahamas),  by  the  Donor, 
1906. 

T.  E.  Mavrogordato,  Esq.,  Transvaal-  The  Zulu  Rebellion  of  1906,  by 
W.  J.  Powell. 

Rev.  A.  H.  Moore,  Canada.— 1803  1903 :  History  of  Golden  Rule  Lodge 
No.  5,  Q.R.,  A.F.  and  A.M.  Stanstead,  Quebec.  Being  a  sketch  of  a 
Century  of  Freemasonry  in  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  Lodge,  by  the 
Donor,  1905. 

Messrs.  Alexander  Moring,  Ltd. — Burma:  a  Handbook  of  Practical 
Information,  by  Sir  J.  George  Scott,  1906. 

John  Murray,  Esq. — Lectures  on  British  Colonisation  and  Empire,  First 
Series  (1600-1783),  by  F.  A.  Kirkpatrick,  1906 ;  Empire-Builders :  A 
course  of  Lectures,  by  W.  K.  Stride,  1906 ;  Lord  Milner's  Work  in 
South  Africa,  by  W.  Basil  Worsfold,  1906 ;  From  West  to  East,  notes 
by  the  way,  by  Sir  Hubert  Jerninghani,  1907  ;  The  Industrial 
Organisation  of  an  Indian  Province,  by  Theodore  Morison,  1906 ;  Life 
and  Labour  of  the  People  of  India,  by  Abdullah  Yusuf-Ali,  1907  ;  Two 
Years  on  Trek,  being  some  Account  of  the  Royal  Sussex  Regiment  in 
South  Africa,  by  Lieut. -Colonel  Du  Moulin,  1907. 

Eveleigh  Nash,  Esq. — From  Fiji  to  the  Cannibal  Islands,  by  Beatrice 
Grimshaw,  1907. 

"  Natal  Who's  Who  "  Publishing  Co.— Natal's  Who's  Who,  1906. 

The  Proprietors  of  "  The  National  Review." — Imperial  Unity,  by 
Viscount  Milner,  1907. 

David  Nutt,  Esq. — Die  Haussasprache ;  La  Langue  Haoussa ;  The 
Hausa  Language,  by  A.  Seidel,  1906. 

Charles  Perera,  Esq.,  Ceylon.—- Description  of  Castes  in  Ceylon,  by  A. 
De  Sarani,  1906. 
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Hon.  W.  I'cnilx'r  /.V,vr,v. — A  Council  of  the  Empire,  by  the  Donor,  1907. 
Religions    Tnicf    Kocicty. — Uganda    by    Pen    and    Camera,    by    C.    W. 

Hattersley,  1906. 
J.  J.  Rcndle,  Esq.,  Victoria. — Memorandum   on  the  Status   of  the  New 

Hebrides,  by  the  Donor,  1905. 

E.  A.  Reynolds-Ball,  Esq. — The  Tourist's  India,  by  the  Donor,  1907. 
Norman  Robertson,  Esq.,   Canada. — History  of  the   County  of  Bruce, 

Ontario,  by  the  Donor,  1906. 
R.  Shelford,  Esq.— Materials  for  a  Study  of  Tatu  in  Borneo,  by  Dr.  C. 

Hose  and  E.  Shelford,  1906 ;  A  Sea  Dyak  Love  Philtre,  by  Rev.  "NY. 

Howell  and  E.  Shelford,  1906. 
Messrs.  Simphin,  Marshall,  Hamilton,  Kent  <&  Co. — Paying  the  Price, 

by  F.  W.  Montgomerie,  1907. 
Charles  Smith,  Esq.,  New  Zealand. — The  Case   of  the   War    in  New 

Zealand,  by  Professor  E.  Harold  Browne,  1860. 
R.  Barr  Smith,  Esq.,  South  Australia. — A  Protest  against  joining  the 

Oodnadatta    and    Pine    Creek    Railways    and    against   Land    Grant 

Railways,  by  the  Donor,  1907. 
Alplwus    H.   Snow,    Esq.,  Washington,    U.S.A. — "Colony"    or  "Free 

State"?    "Dependence"    or  "Just    Connection"?    "Empire"     or 

"  Union  "  ?  and  the  Question  of  Terminology,  by  the  Donor,  1907. 
Messrs.  Swan  Sonnenschein  <£  Co. — Public  Schools  Year-Book,  1907. 
The  Proprietor    of  "  South   Africa."—"  South    Africa  "    Handbooks, 
.     No.  37  :  South  African  Stories  and  Sketches,   1907 ;  Map  of   South 

Africa,  1907. 
Howard   Spensley,   Esq.— Victoria    Law   Almanac,    1885,   1891,    1892; 

Vocabulary  of  Dialects,  spoken  by  Aboriginal  Natives  of  Australia, 

1867 ;  Centennial  Intercolonial  Exhibition,  Melbourne,  1888-9  :  Official 

Catalogue  of  Exhibits. 
Edward  Stanford,  Esq. — Pocket   Guide  to  the  West  Indies,  by  A.  E. 

Aspinall,  1907 ;  A  Cruise  through  Eastern  Seas,  by  A.  G.  Plate,  1906. 
McLeod-  Stewart,  Esq.,    Canada. — The    Georgian    Bay     Canal,   by   the 

Donor,  1906-7. 
Captain  John  Stirling.— The  Colonials  in  South  Africa,  1899-1902,  by , 

the  Donor,  1907. 
Hon.  J.  R.  Stopford,  Transvaal. — Transvaal  Land  Owners'  Association's 

Constitution,  1904 ;  Eeports  for  1904-5  and  1905-6. 
"  Straits  Times  "  Press.—"  Straits  Times  "  Annual,  1906-7. 
Messrs.  Sweet  &  Maxwell. — Principles  of  Indian  Criminal  Law,  by  Eric 

R,  Watson,  1907. 
Messrs.   W.   Thacker  &  Co.  —  Garden  and  Aviary   Birds  of  India,  by 

F.  Finn,  1906  ;  How  to  Know  the  Indian  Waders,  by  F.  Finn,  1906. 
Rev.   C.   E.    Tyndale-Biscoe. — Training    in    Kashmir,    by   the    Donor, 

1907. 
Union  Steamship  Company  of  New  Zealand. — The  Red  Funnel,  Vols.  ii. 

and  iii.   1906-7, 
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Messrs.  Unwin  Brother*,  Ltd. — Universal  Steamship  Guide  for  Passengers 
from  every  Port,  1906-7. 

The   Vedanta    Society,   New  York. — India  and  her   People,  by    Swaiiii 
Abhcdananda,  1906. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Samuel  J.  Way,  Bart.,  South  Australia. — South 
Australian  Law  Reports,  1884-1892,  1899,  1900,  1904,  1905. 

Messrs.  W.  Wcddel  "£  Co.— Review  of  the  Frozen  Meat  Trade,  1906. 

Warren  Weedon,  Esq.,  Queensland. — Journals  of  Australian  Explora- 
tions, by  A.  C.  and  F.  T.  Gregory,  1884  ;  Daily  Mail  Guide  to  Brisbane, 
1906  ;  Schnappering  and  Fishing  in  the  Brisbane  River  and  Moreton 
Bay  Waters,  by  T.  Welsby,  1905 ;  List  of  Buoys  and  Beacons  on  the 
Queensland  Coast  and  Harbours,  1901 ;  Wide  Bay  and  Burnett 
Pastoral- .and  Agricultural  Society  Schedule  of  Prizes,  1907 ;  Eastern 
Downs  Horticultural  and  Agricultural  Association  Prize  Schedule  of  the 
Warwick  Show,  1907  ;  Report  of  the  National  Agricultural  and  In- 
dustrial Association  of  Queensland,  1907  ;  Annual  Report  of  the  Under- 
secretary for  Mines,  Queensland,  for  1905 ;  Australian  Industry, 
1906 ;  Catalogue  of  the  Woods  in  the  Queensland  Court,  Centennial 
International  Exhibition,  Melbourne,  1888  ;  Year-Book  of  the  Diocese 
of  Melbourne,  1893-94 ;  Annual  Report  of  the  Queensland  Adult 
Deaf  and  Dumb  "Mission,  1904,  1905 ;  Regulations  to  be  observed  in 
the  Ports  and  Harbours  of  Queensland,  1905  ;  Queensland  Trustees, 
Limited,  its  Objects  and  Advantages ;  Catalogue  of  the  Grasses  in  the 
Queensland  Court,  Centennial  International  Exhibition,  Melbourne, 
18&8;  Rules  of  the  National  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Association 
of  Queensland,  1903;  National  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Association 
of  Queensland,  Schedule  of  Prizes  for  Annual  Show  at  Bowen  Park 
Brisbane,  1906  ;  Queensland  Pastoral  and  Agricultural  Society  Prize 
'Schedule  of  Ipswich  Show,  1906  ;  Annual  Report  of  the  Queensland 
Braille  Writing  Association.  1906 ;  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of 
Queensland  Prize  Schedule,  Annual  Exhibition,  Toowoomba,  1906 ; 
Proceedings  in  connection  with  the  Third  Session  of  the  Fifth  Synod 
of  the  Diocese  of  Rockhampton,  1905  ;  Pioneer  River  Farmers  and 
Graziers'  Association  Agricultural,  Pastoral,  and  Industrial  Show 
Schedule,  1906  ;  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  Australasia,  Queens- 
land, Twenty-first  Anniversary  Celebration,  1906  ;  Prize  Schedule  of 
the  Wellington  Point  Agricultural,  Horticultural,  and  Industrial 
Association  Annual  Show,  1906 ;  Annual  Report  of  the  Queensland 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty,  1905-6 ;  Annual  Report  of  the 
Queensland  Blind,  Deaf,  and  Dumb  Institution,  1906 ;  Annual  Report 
of  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  Brisbane,  1905-6 ;  Prize  List  of  the 
Agricultural  and  Pastoral  Society  of  Southern  Queensland  Exhi- 
bition, 1906  ;  A,  B,  C  of  Queensland  Statistics,  1906,  by  T.  AVeedon  ; 
Prize  Schedule  of  the  Rockhampton  Agricultural  Society's  Annual 
Show,  1906;  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Sugar  Experiment 
Stations,  Queensland,  1904-5, 
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The  Westminster  Press.— The  Fleet  Annual  and  Naval  Year-Book,  1907. 
Messrs.  Arthur  H.  Wheeler  <&  Co. — What  I  saw  in  the  Tropics :  a  Kecord 

of  Visits  to  Ceylon,  the  Federated  Malay  States,  Mexico,  Nicaragua, 

Costa  Rica,  Eepublic  of    Panama,  Jamaica,   Hawaii,   by  Henry  C. 

Pearson,  1906. 

H.  A.  Wickham,  Esq. — Map  of  British  New  Guinea,  1900. 
A.  G.  Wise,  Esq.— The  Withdrawal  of  St.  Helena's  Garrison :  Views  of 

Eminent  Experts,  1907, 


THE   FOLLOWING  BOOKS  HAVE   BEEN   ADDED 
TO   THE    LIBRARY. 

A  Voyage  to  Cochin  China  in  1792-3,  to  which  is  annexed  an  Account 

of  a  Journey  made  in  1801-2  to  the  Residence  of  the  Chief  of  the 

Booshuana  Nation,  by  John  Barrow,  1806. 
A  Voyage   to    California,   by    Chappe   d'Auteroche ;    also   a  Voyage  to 

Newfoundland  and  Sallee,  by  De  Cassini,  1788. 
Four  Years'  Voyages  of  Captain  George  Roberts,  1726. 
A  Voyage  to  the  South  Seas  in  1812-14,  by  Captain  David  Porter,  1823. 
Letters  from  Samoa,  1891-1895,  by  Mrs.  M.  I.  Stevenson. 
Selections  from  the  Autobiography  of  Rev.  William  Gill,  being  chiefly  a 

Record  of  his  Life  as  a  Missionary  in  the  South  Sea  Islands,  1880. 
Sporting  Adventures  in  the  Pacific,  by  Captain  W.  R.  Kennedy,  1876. 
Two  Years  among  New  Guinea  Cannibals,  by  A.  E.  Pratt,  1906. 
Australian  Land  Shells,  by  Dr.  James  C.  Cox,  1868. 
Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Australian  Fishes,  by  Hon.  W.  Macleay,  2  vols., 

1881. 

Recreations  of  an  Australian  Surgeon,  by  Dr.  S.  T.  Knaggs,  1888. 
History  of  Australian  Bushranging,  by  Charles  White,  2  vols.,  1900-6. 
The  Real  Australia,  by  A.  Buchanan,  1907. 

The  Australian  Magistrate,  by  W.  H.  and  F.  B.  Wilkinson,  1894. 
Natives  of  Australia,  by  N.  W.  Thomas,  1906. 
Future  Australian  Race,  by  Marcus  Clarke,  1877. 
Lectures  on  the  Culture  of  the  Vine,  by  Maro,  1844. 
Federation  of  Australasia,  by  Rev.  A.  Killworth,  1892. 
Essay  on  Capital  Punishment,  by  N.  L.  Kentish,  1842. 
Abolition  of  Capital  Punishment,  by  F.  Lee,  1864. 
Nature  Studies  in  Australia,  by  W.  Gillies  and  R.  Hall,  1903. 
Free,  Fair,  and  Protected  Trade,  which  is  the  best  for  England,  New 

South  Wales  and  Australia  ?  by  A.  Forsyth,  1885," 

Manual  of  Physical  Geography  of  Australia,  by  H.  B.  de  la  Poerwall,  1883. 
Looking  Forward,  Australia's  Talisman,  State  Reservation,  Cultivation, 

and  Irrigation,  by  C.  Horspool,  1891. 
Tracked  by  Bushrangers,  and  other  Stories,  by  Mrs.  Chads,  1891. 
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Centenary  History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  New  South  Wales,  by 

Kev.  Dr.  J.  Cameron,  1905. 
Narrative  of  the  Wreck  of  the  '  Dunbar '  Emigrant  Ship,  on  the  South 

Head  of  Port  Jackson,  en  August  20,  1857. 
National  Credit,  how  to  use  it,  by  J.  B.  Palmer,  1895. 
Journal  of  a  Tour  of  Discovery  across  the  Blue  Mountains  in  New  South 

Wales,  1823. 
The  City,  its  Sins  and  Sorrows,  or  Dark-doing  of  Sydney,  by  Kev.  D. 

Allen,  1873. 
Narrative  of  a  Voyage  to  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen's  Land  in 

1820,  by  James  Dixon,  1822. 
Geology  and  Petrography  of  Bathurst,  New  South  Wales,  by  Bev.  J. 

Milne  Curran,  1891. 

Future  Land  Policy  of  New  South  Wales,  by  S.  Cook,  1870. 
Gloucester  Estate,  North  Coast,  New  South  Wales,  1904. 
Victoria  Illustrated,  2  vols.,  1857-62. 
History  of  Ballarat,  by  W.  B.  Withers,  1887. 

Transactions  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Victoria,  Vol.  I.,  1855. 
Mortality  of  Children  in  Victoria,  by  J.  W.  Mackenna,  1858. 
Loyalty,  Eoyalty,  and  the  Prince's  Visits,  by  Hon.  A.  Michie,  1869. 
Status  of  Colonial  Bishops,  and  the  Law  concerning  Bishops  in  Victoria, 

by  G.  W.  Eusden,  1868. 
Aborigines  of  Australia,  being  an  Account  of  the  Institution  for  their 

Education  at  Poonindie,  in  South  Australia,  by  Et.  Eev.  Bishop  Hale. 
The  Gawler  Handbook,  by  G.  E.  Loyau,  1880. 
An  Excursion  to  Port  Arthur  in  1842.     1892. 
Mineral  Eesources  oi  Tasmania,  by  E.  Montgomery,  1894. 
Index  to  the  Statutes  of  Tasmania,  by  J.  K.  Eeid,  1893. 
Memories   of   Early  Days  in  South  Australia,  by  Mrs.  Alfred   Watts, 

1882. 
Glimpses  of  the  Lives  and  Times  of  the  Early  Tasnaanian  Governors, 

by  J.  W.  Beattie,  1905. 
Tasmania  in  1837,  by  J.  B.  Walker,  1897. 
Tasmanian  Coals  and  Coalfields,  by  J.  Milligan.  1858. 
Eough  Notes  of  a  Journal  of  an  Expedition  to  the  Westward  from  Bothwell 

to  the  Frenchman's  Cap,  by  W.  S.  Sharland,  1832. 
The  Seven  Eovers,  a   Sollicking   Eecord   of    Pleasure,   Privation,   and 

Peril,  Afloat  and  Ashore,  by  One  of  Them  (Garnet  Walch),  1884. 
Introduction  and  Effect  of  the  System  of  General  Eeligious  Education 

established  in  Van  Diemen's  Land  in  1839,  by  J.  D.  Loch,  1843. 
Bush  Life  in  Tasmania  Fifty  Years  ago,  by  J.  Fenton,  1891. 
Fifty  Years  Syne,  a  Jubilee  Memorial  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 

Otago,  by  Eev.  J.  Chisholm,  1898. 
Corals  and  Bryozoa  of  the  Neozoic  Period  in  New  Zealand,   by  Eev. 

J.  E.  Tenison- Woods,  1880. 
Catalogue  of  the  Birds  of  New  Zealand,  by  F.  W.  Hutton,  1871. 
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New  Zealand,  a  Report  on  its  Agricultural  Conditions  and  Prospects,  by 

S.  Grant  and  J.  S.  Foster. 

Guide  to  the  Lakes  of  Central  Otago,  by  Malcolm  Boss,  1889. 
Fishes  of  New  Zealand,  by  F,  W.  Hutton,  1872. 
The  Earl  of  Elgin,  by  G.  M.  Wrong,  1905. 
A  Journal  of  Voyages  and  Travels  in  the  Interior  of  North  America,  by 

I).  W.  Harman,  1904. 

Maple  Leaves,  by  Sir  James  M.  Le  Moiue,  1906. 
Documentary  History  of  the  Campaign  upon  the  Niagara   Frontier  in 

1813,  by  Lieut.-Col.  E.  Cruikshank,  Part  vii.,  1905. 
British  North  America :    i.  the  Far  West,  the  Home  of  the  Salish  and 

Dene,  by  C.  Hill-Tout,  1907. 

A  History  of  Nova  Scotia,  or  Acadie,  by  B.  Murdoch,  3  vols.,  1865-7. 
The  Schroder  Art  Memento,  by  South  Africa's  only  Artist,  1894. 
An  Autobiographical  Memoir  of  Sir  John  Barrow,  1847. 
Rhopalocera  Africae  Australia,  a  Catalogue  of  South  African  Butterflies, 

by  R.  Trimen,  1862-66. 
History   of  the   Bosjemans,  or   Bush   People,  the  Aborigines  of  South 

Africa,  1847. 
Proceedings  of  the  Eleventh  Annual  Conference  of  Missionaries  held  in 

King  William's  Town,  July,  1873. 
Liberia,  by  Sir  Harry  Johnston,  2  vols.,  1906. 
System  der  Ornithologie  Westafrica's,  von  Dr.  G.  Hartlaub',  1857. 
Natives  of  British  Central  Africa,  by  A.  Werner,  1906. 
The  Book  of  the  Dead :    the  Chapters  of  Coming   Forth   by    Day,    an 

English  Translation,  by  Dr.  E.  A.  Wallis  Budge,  1898. 
Egypt :  Native  Rulers  and  Foreign  Interference,  by  Baron  de  Malortie, 

1883. 
The  Nile :  Notes  for  Travellers  in  Egypt,  by  Dr.  E.  A.  Wallis  Budge, 

1898. 
Distribution  of  Vertebrate  Animals  in   India,  Ceylon,  and  Burma,  by 

W.  T.  Blanford,  1901. 

Through  India  with  the  Prince,  by  G.  F.  Abbott,  1906. 
Bengal,  an  Account  of  the  Country  from  the  Earliest   Times,  by  J.  A.  G. 

Barton,  1874. 

Edward  FitzGerald's  Ruba'iyat  of  Omar  Khayyam,  by  Edward  Heron- 
Allen,  1899. 

Here  and  There  :  Memories  Indian  and  Other,  by  H.  G.  Keene,  1906. 
Simla  Village  Tales,  by  Alice  E.  Dracott,  1906. 
Notes  on  a  Tour  of  India  and  Ceylon,  by  Helen  C.  Ford,  1889. 
A  People  at  School,  by  H.  Fielding  Hall,  1906.. 
The  Second  Burmese  War,  by  Lieut.  W.  F.  B.  Laurie,  1853. 
Colombo  Religious  and  Theological  Magazine  for  1833. 
The  Out-Station  ;  or,  Jaunts  in  the  Jungle,  by  J.  D.  Grylls,  1848. 
A    Description    of    Prince    of   Wales  ^  Island,   by   Sir  Home   Popham, 
1805. 
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Across  Thibet,  being  a  Translation  of  "  DC  Paris  an  Tonkin  a,  travers  le 

Tibet  Inconnu,"  by  G.  Bonvalot,  2  vols.,  1891. 

A  Summer  Eide  through  Western  Tibet,  by  Jane  E.  Duncan,  1906. 
With  Mounted  Infantry  in  Tibet,  by  Major  W.  J.  Ottley,  1906. 
The  History  of  the  Island  of  Antigua,  by  V.  L.  Oljver.  3  vols.,  1894-9. 
A  New  Survey  of  the  West  Indies,  by  Thomas  Gage,  1677. 
On  the  Spanish  Main,  by  John  Masefield,  1906.  « 

Les  Kichesses  de  la  Guyane  Fram;aise,  par  H.  A.  Coudreau,  1883. 
Obeah  :  Witchcraft  in  the  West  Indies,  by  H.  J.  Bell,  1893. 
Life  and  Character  of  Lieut. -General  Villettes,  late  Lieutenant-Grovernor 

and  Commander  of    the  Forces  in  Jamaica,    by  Thomas  Bowdler, 

1815. 
Remains  of   Elephas   Cypriotes   from   a   Cave   Deposit   in   Cyprus,    by 

Dorothea  M.  A.  Bate,  1904. 
The  Malta  Penny  Magazine,  2  vols.,  1839-41. 
Reports  of  the  Commission  appointed  by  the  Admiralty,  the  War  Office, 

and  the  Civil  Government  of  Malta  for  the  Investigation  of  Medi- 
terranean Fever,  1905-6. 

The  Propriety  of  retaining  Gibraltar  impartially  considered,  1783. 
Memoire  pour  servir  a  PHistoire  du  Siege  de  Gibraltar,  1783. 
Historic  Sketches  of  Gibraltar  and  its  Neighbourhood,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Adam 

Cairns,  1854. 

Historia  de  Gibraltar,  por  Don  Ignacio  Lopez  de  Ayala,  1782. 
A  Voyage  to  Cadiz   and  Gibraltar,  up  the  Mediterranean  to  Sicily  and 

Malta,  in  1810-11,  by  Lieut.-General  G.  Cockburn,  2  vols.,  1815. 
Reminiscences  of  a  Veteran,  by  Col.  T.  Bunbury,  3  vols.,  1861. 
Memoir  of  Sir  Henry  Keppel,  by  Right  Hon.  Sir  Algernon  West,  1905. 
Memoir  of  Captain  Peter  Hey  wood,  by  Edward  Tagart,  1832. 
Foreign  Policy  of  Europe,  by  Lewis  Appleton,  1891. 
A  Research  on  the  Eucalypts,  especially  in  regard  to  their  Essential  Oils, 

by  R.  T.  Baker  and  H.  G.  Smith,  1902. 
Botany  of  Captain  Beechey's  Voyage  to  the  Pacific  and  Behring's  Strait, 

by  (Sir)  W.  J.  Hooker  and  G.  A.  W.  Arnott,  1830-33. 
Analytical  Drawings  of  Australian   Mosses,  edited  by  (Sir)  Ferdinand 

Mueller,  1864. 

Studies  of  Plant  Life  in  Canada,  by  Mrs.  C.  P.  Traill,  1906. 
Orchids  of  the  Cape  Peninsula,  by  Harry  Bolus,  1888. 
Icones  Orchidearum  Austro- Africanarum  Extra-Tropicarum  ;  or,  Figures, 

with    Descriptions,   of    Extra-Tropical    South   African    Orchids,   by 

Harry  Bolus,  2  vols.,  1893-6. 

My  Sundowner,  and  other  Poems,  by  John  Farrell,  1904. 
Poems,  etc.,  by  William  P.  Richards,  1881. 
War  Drums  (Poems),  by  Louis  E.  Scharkie,  1899. 
The  Goal  of  Time,  a  Poem,  by  John  Le  Gay  Brereton,  1883. 
Sparks  and  Sounds  from  a  Colonial  Anvil,  by  John  Whiteman,  1873. 
Australian  Verse  Drift,  Poems,  by  Alfred  Allen,  1883. 
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Poems,  by  Mrs.  Hardwicke,  1894. 

'Twixt  Heather  and  Wattle,  Poems,  by  Joan  Torrance,  1902. 

Fragments  of  Fern  Fronds,  a  small  Collection  of  Poems,  by  8.  H. 
Wintle,  1870. 

Coslestia,  and  other  Australian  Poems,  by  W.  H.  H.  Yarringfcon,  1905. 

Australia  to  England,  Poem,  by  John  Farrell,  1897. 

Figures  of  Fancy,  a  Volume  of  New  Poems,  by  B.  Hoare,  1869. 

Description  du  Cap  de  Bonne-Esperance,  3  vols.,  1755 

Old  Cape  Colony.  A  Chronicle  of  her  Men  and  Houses  from  1652  to  1806, 
by  Mrs.  A.  F.  Trotter.  1903 

Excursions  in  Madeira  and  Porto  Santo,  during  1823,  while  on  his  third 
Voyage  to  Africa,  by  the  late  T.  Edward  Bowditch.  To  which  is 
added  by  Mrs.  Bowditch  (1)  A  Narrative  of  the  continuance  of  the 
Voyage  to  its  completion,  together  with  the  subsequent  occurrences 
from  Mr.  Bowditch's  arrival  in  Africa  to^the  period  of  his  death  ; 

(2)  A  description  of  the  English  Settlements  on  the  Eiver  Gambia  ; 

(3)  Appendix,  containing  Zoological  and  Botanical  descriptions  and 
translations  from  the  Arabic.     1825 
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NOTICES    TO    FELLOWS. 


LIBRARY   OF    THE    ROYAL    COLONIAL    INSTITUTE, 


DESIDERATA, 


THE  following  Volumes  and  Parts  are  required  in  the  Library  to 
complete  the  various  series.  Donations  will  be  much  appre- 
ciated :  — 

Australasia- 
Adelaide  Chamber  of  Commerce.     Annual  Reports.     Nos.  1  to  20,  22  to 

25,  and  28  to  30 

Australasian  Medical  Gazette.     Vols.  I.,  II. 
Australasian    Sketcher.     Melbourne.     Nos.    128,    130-132,  134-138,    and 

140  of  1881.     Nos.  154  and  157  of  1882.    The  whole  of  1883.     No.  203 

of  3886 
Australian  Medical  Journal  (Melbourne).     All  issues  previous  to  Vol.  XIV. 

1892 

Burn  (David).     Van  Diemen's  Land  Vindicated.     1840 
Canterbury  (N.Z.)   Chamber  of  Commerce.     Annual  Eeports.     Nos.  7  to 

10,  and  17,  18,  and  21 
Department  of  Mines,  Victoria.    Bulletins  of  Geological  Survey  of  Victoria. 

No.  11.     1903 
Dunedin  (N.Z.)  Chamber  of  Commerce.     Annual  Reports.     All  previous  to 

1874,  and  1875,  187G,  and  1887 
Ewen    (James).     Geography   of   the  Australian  Colonies.     8vo.     Sydney, 

1854 
Geological  Survey  of  Victoria.     Keport  of  Progress.     By  E.  Brough  Smyth, 

No.  1.     4to.     Melbourne 

Hector  (Sir  James).     Coal  Deposits  of  New  Zealand.     1866 
Hobart  Chamber  of  Commerce.     Annual  Eeports.     All  previous  to  1886 
Illustrated   Journal    of    Australasia.     A    Monthly    Magazine.     Vol.    XI. 

Nos.  13,  14,  15,  18 

Kendall  (Henry  Clarence).     Poems  and  Songs.     1862 
Krefft  (Gerard).     Fossil  Fauna  of  Australia.     1871 
Law  Reports  of  Western  Australia.    Vol.  I.,  parts  3  and  4  ;  Vol.  II.,  part  4  ; 

Vol.  III.,  part  4  ;  Vol.  IV.,  part  4 ;  Vol.  V.,  part  4 
Literary  Foundlings  :    Verse    and    Prose   collected  in   Canterbury,  New 

Zealand.     1864 
Melbourne  Chamber  of  Commerce.    Annual  Reports.    1853-54, 1859, 1861, 

1863,  1871 

My  Note  Book.     2  vols.     4to.     Melbourne.     1857 
New  Zealand.     Progress  Reports  of  Geological  Survey.     With  Maps  and 

Sections.     1866-67,  1868-69 
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Australasia — (cont.) 

Sommer  (F.  Von).     The  Miners'  Manual  (South  Australia).     1845 
Sydney  University  Calendar,   1855,   1856,  1857,  1858,  1859,  1864,  1866, 

1867,  1869,  1870,  1871,  1872,  1875,  1876,  1877 
Tasmanian  Journal  of  Natural  Science.     1842,  &c. 
Thoughts  in  the  Bush.    By  Kentish.    Launcestoh.     1823 
Tompson  (Charles).     Wild  Notes  from  the  Lyre  of  a  Native  Minstrel,  1826 
Townsville  Chamber  of  Commerce.     Annual  Eeports,  1883, 1884,  and  1885 
Victorian  Hansard  :  containing  Debates  and  Proceedings  of  the  Legislative 

Council  and  Assembly.     Session  1856-57  to  1864-65.     8vo.     11  vols. 

1857-1865 
Wellington  (N.Z.)  Chamber  of  Commerce.    Annual  Eeports.     Nos.  1  to 

14,  and  16  to  24 
Year-Book  of  Australia.    Edited  by  Edward  Greville.     1882 

British  North  America — 

Biographical  Dictionary  of  Well-known  British  Columbians,  1890 
Descriptions  and  Figures  of  Canadian   Organic  Remains.      Decades   ii. 

and  iv. 

Estat  present  de  1'eglise  et  lacolonie  francaise  dans  la  Nouvelle-Franoe,  1688 
Geological  and  Natural  History  Survey  of  Canada.     Palaeozoic  Fossils. 

Vol.  L,  1865,  and  Vol.  II.  with  exception  of  Part  I. 
Geological  Survey  of  Newfoundland.     Keports  for  1882,  1883,  1884,  1885, 

1886,  1887,  1888,  1890,  1893,  1894,  1895,  1896 
Letters  of  "  Nerva"  (Mr.  Justice  Gale) 
Letters  of  "  Veritas  "  (Hon.  John  Eichardson).     1815 
Lovell's  History  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  other  Parts  of  British 

America.     1876 

McLauchlan  (Alexander).     Poems  (Canadian).     1856 
Sangster   (Charles).     The   St.   Lawrence  and   the   Saguenay,  and  other 

Poems.     1856 

Scott  (Frederick  George).     The  Soul's  Quest,  and  other  Poems 
Singularitez  de  la  Nouvelle-France 
Statements  of  the  Home  and  Foreign  Trade  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  ; 

also  Annual  Eeport  of  the  Commerce  of  Montreal.     1874  to  date 
Winnipeg  Board  of  Trade.    Annual  Eeports,  1  to  5 
Year-Book  of  Canada.     1874  to  date 

Cape  Colony,  Natal,  West  Africa,  &c.— 

Among  the  Palms.    By  Eev.  Mr.  Brown 

Eastern  Province  Monthly  Magazine.    Vol.  II.     February,  1858 
On  the  Geographical  Distribution  of  Plants  in  South  Africa.     By  Ernest 
Meyer.     Translated,  with  Notes,  by  H.  Bolus.     1875.     8vo. 

East  Indies,  &c. — 

China  Eeview,  or  Notes  and  Queries  on  the  Far  East.     From  Vol.  XIX., 

No.  5,  1891,  to  Vol.  XXV.,  No.  6,  1901 
Circulars  and  Agricultural  Journal  of    he  Eoyal  Botanic  Gardens,  Ceylon. 

Vol.  I.  and  Nos.  1  and  2  of  Vol. 
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East  Indies,  &c. — (cont.) 

D'Araujo  (B.  E.)      Strangers'  Guide  to  Singapore.     1890 

Denison  (Noel).     Tour  among  the  Land  Dyaka  of  Upper  Sarawak.     1874 

Keaughran  (T.  J.).     Picturesque  and  Busy  Singapore.     1887 

Map  of  Ceylon,  the  key  of  Eastern  Empire.     By  Charles  Wynn  Payne 

Records  of  the  Botanical  Survey  of  India.     Nos.  1  to  8.     Vol:  I. 

Straits  Settlements  Law  Keports.     Vol.  VII.     1903 

West  Indies- 
Barbados  Agricultural  Gazette  and   Planters'   Journal.    All  previous  to 

March  1887,  and  March  and  June  1890 
Hill  (E.  T.).     The  Geology  and  Physical  Geography  of  Jamaica  :  Study  of 

a  type  of  Antillean  development,  based  upon  surveys  made  for  Alex. 

Agassiz.     With    41    plates.      1899.      (Bulletin    oj    the    Museum  of 

Comparative  Zoology  at  Harvard  College.    Vol.  34.)     • 
The  Law  Reports  of  British  Guiana.     Vol.  I.  (Old  Series) 
Victoria  Quarterly  (Jamaica).     Vol.  IV.    Part  4 

General— 

Simmonds'  Colonial  Magazine.     Vols.  I.-IV.     1844-45 
United  States  Consular  Reports.     No.  1 

Societies  (United  Kingdom) — 

East  India  Association,  Journal  of.     Vol.  II.  Nos.  2  and  3.     Vol.  IV.  No  4 
Royal  Colonial  Institute,  Proceedings  of  the.    Vols.  II.,  III.,  IV.,  V.,  VI.,  VII. 
Royal  Society.     Transactions.     1834  (Part  I.),  and  1835  to  1851 
Royal  Society.     Proceedings.     Vol.    XL.    No.   243.     1896.      Vol.    XLII. 

No.  255.     1897 

Royal  Geographical  Society,  Journal  of.     Vols.  XIII.-XXI. 
Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain.     Notices  of  the  Proceedings  at  the  Meet- 

ings  of  the  Members.     Vol.  VI. 
Royal  Statistical  Society,  Journal  of.     Vol.  I.  Parts  1  and  2,  1838.     Vol. 

II.  Parts  2  and  3,  1839.     Vol.  III.  Parts  1,  2,  and  3,  1840.   -  VoL  IV. 

Part  4,  1841.     Vol.  VI.  Parts  1  and  4,  1843.     Vol.  XIV.  Part  1,  1851, 

and  Vols.  XXI.  to  XXXVI.  1858-1873 
Victoria    Institute,    Journal    of    Transactions    of    the.      Vols.   III.  and 

S.  1869-72 

Societies  (Colonial)— 

ITew  South  Wales— Royal-  Society  of  New  South  Wales.    Tran&ajction$.$nd 

Proceedings.     Vols.  I.  to  VII.  (1866-73) 
Philosophical  Society  of  New  South  Wales.    Transactions.'    Previous  to 

1862 
Australian  Philosophical  Society.    Proceedings.     1850-56 

Victoria—  Royal  Society  of  Victoria.     Vol.  VII.  Part  i.     Vol.  VIII.  Part  i. 

'(1868).     Vols.  X.  to  XVII.  and  Vol.  XXI. 

Zoological  and  Acclimatisation  Society  of  Victoria,    Previous  to  Vol.  IV 
(of  1875),  and  from  Vol.  V, 
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Societies  (Colonial)— (cont.) 
Victoria— (cont.) 

Philosophical  Institute  of  Victoria.     Vol.  I.  (1856) 

United  Service  Institution  of  Victoria.    Journal.     Vol.  III.  No.  5,  1894 

South  Australia — Koyal  Society  of.  South  Australia.  Transactions  and 
Proceedings  of  the  late  Adelaide  Philosophical  Society.  All  previous 
to  1877-78,  and  Vol.  XL,  1887-88 

Royal  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society  of  South  Australia.    Proceed- 
ings.   Previous  to  1868 

Tasmania— Royal  Society  of.    Papers  and  Proceedings.     1860,  1861,  1862, 

1863,  1870,  1871 
Launceston  Mechanics'  Institute.    Annual  Reports.    Previous  to  1882 

British  North  America— Nova  Scotia  Institute  of  Natural  Science.    Vols. 

I.  to  IV.     1876-82 

Papers  and  Records  of  the  Ontario  Historical  Society.     Vol.  I. 
Transactions  of  the  Literary  and  Historical  Society  of  Quebec.     Vols.  I. 
to  IV. 

Ceylon — Planters'  Association  of  Ceylon  (Kandy).     Proceedings.     1861-62, 

1862-63,  1865-66,  1866-67,  1868-69,  1874-75 

Royal  Asiatic  Society  (Ceylon  Branch).    Journals  and  Proceedings,  Vol.  VI. 
No.  21,  1880.     Vol.  VII.  No.  23,  1881 


PARLIAMENTARY   PUBLICATIONS. 

New  Zealand—  Journals  of  the  Legislative  Council.     Previous  to  1854,  and 
1857,  1859,  1861,  1862,  and  1884 

South  Australia— Government  Gazette.     Vol.  II.  (1887),  Nos.  1  to  47 

Cape  of  Good  Hope — Votes  and  Proceedings  of  Parliament,  and  Appendices. 
All  previous  to  1862 

Ceylon — Sessional  Papers.     1886,  1887 
Blue  Books.     1870,  1872,  1879 

Barbados— Official  Gazette.     No.  3000.     1893.     No.  8,  1898  ;  No.  27,  1899 

British   Guiana — Minutes  of  the  Court  of  Policy.     Previous  to  1860,  and 
January  to  March,  1861 

Manitoba— Manitoba  Gazette.     Nos.  10  and  24  of  Vol.  XVII.     1889 

Nova  Scotia — Journals  and  Proceedings  of  the  House  of  Assembly.     1873- 

1874,  1879-1880,  and  1883 
Journals  and  Proceedings  of  the  Legislative  Council.    1868-70,  187?,  1877 
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Nova  Scotia — (cont.) 

Statutes  of  Nova  Scotia.     1853,  1855,  1861-62,  1869,  1870 

Debates  and  Proceedings  of   the  House  of  Assembly,   1880,  1881,   1883, 

1885-86,  1891 
Debates  and  Proceedings  of  the  Legislative  Council.     1880-82 

British  Columbia — Sessions  Papers.     1882 

Journals  of  the  Legislative  Assembly.     1874,  1875 

Newfoundland—  Journal  of  the  House  of  Assembly.    1854, 1855,  1856,  1857 

1860  to  1870,  and  1884 

Journal  of  the  Legislative  Council.     1874  and  1876 
Census  of  Newfoundland  and  Labrador.     1891 

Sierra  Leone—  Sierra  Leone  Eoyal  Gazette.    Nos.  139,  140  (1881).    No.  146 
(1882).     No.  225  (1888) 


AEEANGEMENTS   FOE   THE    SESSION. 

1907. 

May  14.  Ordinary  Meeting  at  the  "Whitehall  Eooms,  Hotel  Metro 

pole,  at  8  P.M.  W.  L.  Griffith  (Secretary  to  the  High 
Commissioner's  Office,  Dominion  of  Canada),  "  Some 
Phases  of  Canada's  Development."  The  Eight  Hon. 
Lord  Strathcona,  G.C.M.G.,  will  preside. 

May  29.  Afternoon  Meeting  at  the  Whitehall  Eooms,  Hotel  Metro- 

pole,  at  4.80  P.M.  Mr.  J.  Burtt-Davy,  F.L.S.,  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Pretoria,  on  "  Agricultural 
Possibilities  in  the  Transvaal,"  with  Lantern  Illus- 
trations. Sir. Godfrey  Lagden,  K.C.M.G.,  will  preside. 

June  11.  Ordinary  Meeting  at  the  Whitehall  Eooms,  Hotel  Metro- 

pole,  at  8  P.M.  Hon.  Thomas  Bent  (Premier  of 
Victoria),  a  Paper  on  Australia.  The  Earl  of  Jersey, 
G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.,  will  preside. 

June  25.  Conversazione  at  the  Natural  History  Museum. 

Occasional  Meetings  will  also  be  held  in  the  Whitehall  Eooms,  Hotel 
Metropole,  at  4.30  P.M.,  when  Papers  occupying  about  half  an  hour  will 
be  read ;  and,  in  order  to  avert  undue  expense,  the  reports  published  in 
the  "Journal"  and  "Proceedings"  will  be  in  a  condensed  form.  A 
notice  of  the  date  and  subject  of  each  Afternoon  Meeting  will  be 
exhibited  in  the  Hall  of  the  Institute,  and  inserted  in  the  "Journal" 
whenever  practicable ;  but  separate  postcards  will  not  be  printed,  as  in 
the  case  of  Evening  Meetings 
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TESTIMONIAL   TO    SI  LI    FREDERICK    YOUNG,'   K.C.M.G. 

The  Committee  of  the  "Sir  Frederick  Young  Testimonial  Fund" 
desire  to  inform  the  Fellows  that  the  presentation  will  probably  be  made 
to  Sir  Frederick  Young  at  the  Annual  Conversazione  of  the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute  on  June  25,  four  days  after  his  ninetieth  birthday.  The 
response  to  the  circular  letter  on  the  subject  of  the  proposed  testimonial 
has  been  very  gratifying,  and  it  is  hoped  that  those  Fellows  who  have  not 
already  forwarded  their  donations  will  do  so  in  time  for  the  amounts 
subscribed  to  reach  the  lion,  secretary,  Testimonial  Fund,  by  the  second 
week  in  June. 

NEWSPAPERS   FOR   SALE. 
Newspapers  for  sale  at  half-price,  including  postage  : — 

United  Kingdom  Abroad 

£      *.      d.  £     s.     d. 

"Academy"      .         .088    per  annum  .         .     0  13     0  per  annum. 

"Economist"    .         .     1     0  10  „  .         .170 

"  Investors'  Review "     0  15     2  ,     0  17     6 


HOURS   OF  OPENING   INSTITUTE. 

The  Institute  is  open  to  Fellows  from  10  A.M.  to  8  P.M.  on  week-days, 
with  the  exception  of  the  usual  public  holidays.  During  August  and 
September  it  will  close  at  6  P.M.,  as  the  majority  of  Members  are  then 
out  of  town,  and  the  annual  cleaning  and  repairs  are  most  conveniently 
done  during  those  months. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  COLONIAL  TOWNS,  SCENERY,  &c. 

As  it  is  desired  to  form  a  collection  of  photographs  of  the  chief  towns 
and  scenery  of  the  various  Colonies  for  reference  purposes,  donations 
are  invited  from  Fellows  and  others. 


TELEGRAPHIC  ADDRESS. 

In  reply  to  inquiries,  Fellows  are  informed  that  the  words  "Recital, 
London,"  have  been  registered  as  the  abbreviated  address  of  the 
Royal  Colonial  Institute  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  over  the  whole 
of  the  Eastern  Telegraph  and  Eastern  Extension  Telegraph  Com- 
panies' lines.  Telegrams  for  any  individual  Fellow  should  be 
addressed  to  such  Fellow  by  name,  "  c/o  Recital,  London." 


Advertisements. 
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Established  and!  TUF       f*m/~iSUSAt         Ft  A  MIS  flloyal  Charter 

Incorporated  byj  I  ft  £       O  UL  UNI  i\  L      If /Hi  Urn  I        in  1836. 

Subscribed  Capital,  £2,000,000.    Paid-up,  £600,000.    Reserve  Funds,  £150,000. 


Head  Office:  LONDON     13     BISHOPSGATE    STREET    WITHIN,    E.G. 


HANKEY  DOBREE.  Deputa-CUairmnn—^.  BRODIE  HOARE. 

Secretary  -GORDON  WM.  TURNER.  J?««fc:/-j;-LLOYDS  BANK  LIMITED. 

UrancJifs  and  Agents:  Antigua,  Barbados,  Berbice,  Demerara,  Dominica,  Grenada  (St.  George's)  and  Acicnt 
at  Grenville,  Jamaica  (Kingston),  (Moiitego  Bay,  Sub-Branch),  and  Agents  at  Falmouth,  Savanna-la-Mar.  St.  Kitt's, 
St.  Lucia,  StN  Vincent,  St.  Thomas,  Trinidad  (Port  of  Spain),  and  Agent  at  San  Fernando.  New  York  (Agency), 
82  Wall  Street.  Agents:  Copenhagen—  The  Private  Bank;  Paris—  Messrs.  Me  llet  Frcres  &  Co.  ;  Hamburg—Messrs. 
Schroder  Gebriider  &  Co.  The  Bank  conducts  General  Banking  Business  with  the  West  Indies,  and  has  special 
arrangements  for  Banking  facilities  between  the  West  Indies  and  Canada  through  its  Agents  in  the  Dominion, 
the  Bank  of  British  North  America. 


THE    BANK    OF    AUSTRALASIA  trncoiffl&llffi  Roual 

4,   THREADNEEDLE   STREET,   LONDON. 

Paid  up  Capital  ............        £1,600,000* 

Reserve  Fund  ............          1,310,  000  1  =£4,510,030 

Reserve  Liability  of  Proprietors  under  the  Charter  .  .          1.600,COOJ 

Numerous  Branches  throughout  the  Colonies  of  Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  South  Australia, 
Western  Australia,  Tasmania,  New  Zealand. 

An  allowance  on  sums  of  £100  and  upwards  is  made  to  purchasers  of  LETTERS  OF  CREDIT,  DRAFTS 
PAYABLE  ON  DEMAND,  and  issued  on  any  of  the  numerous  branches  of  the  Bank  throughout  Australia 
and  New  Zealand.  BILLS  NEGOCIATED  OR  SENT  FOR  COLLECTION.  DEPOSITS  received  in  London  at 
interest  for  fixed  periods  on  terms  which  maybe  ascertained  on  appltcitiDn.  R.  W.  JEANS,  Manager. 


JOHN  MURDOCH  &  CO.,    62 

Telegraphic  Address:  "OTOSCOPE,  LONDON."  All  Codes  used. 

Undertake  LONDON  AGENCY  of  COLONIAL  FIRMS  and  CORPORATIONS. 

BUYERS  and  SHIPPERS  of  all  COMMODITIES  oil  COMMISSION.        CONSIGNMENTS  realized. 

STOCKS  and  SHARES  Bought  and  Sold. 

REPRESENT  ABSENTEES  and  act  as  GENERAL  FINANCIAL  AGENTS. 


FIRMS  and  GENTLEMEN  of  undoubted  standing  inly  treated  with. 

THE  LONDON  BANK  OF  AUSTRALIA, 

LIMITED, 

2    OLD    BROAD     STREET,    E.G. 

Subscribed  Capital      ...  ...     £1,276,747     10    0 

Paid   Up 548,015       0     0 

Uncalled,  including  Reserve  Liability    ...          728,732     10    0 

REMITTANCES  made  by  CABLE  to  Australia. 

DRAFTS,    LETTERS    OF     CREDIT,    and    CIRCULAR    NOTES    issued    upon    Branches     and 

Agents. 

BILLS  OF  EXCHANGE  on  Australia  negotiated  or  sent  for  Collection. 
Interest    allowed    on    Depcsits    for    periods    and   at    rates    which    may    be    ascertained    on 

application. 
All  Banking  Business  of  every  description  conducted  with  Australia. 

ORIENT— ROYAL   MAIL    LINE 

TO 

AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  AND   TASMANIA. 

Calling-  at  GIBRALTAR,  MARSEILLES,  NAPLES,  EGYPT  and  COLOMBO. 


Tons  Tons  Tons 


OMHAH  (Twin-Screw)  ...  8,291 
OPIIIR  (Twin-Screw;  ...  6,910 
ORIZABA  6,297 


ORONTES  (Twin-Screw)...  9,023 
OROTAVA    .,  ...  5,857 


ORMUZ         6,387 

OROYA         6,297 

ORUBA         5,857 


ORTONA  (Twin-Screw)  ...  7,945 
Manager*:    F.    GREEN  &  CO,,  and  ANDERSON,    ANDERSON  &  CO. 

HKAD  OFMCES  :  FENCHURCH  AVENUE,   LONDON. 

For  pseeags,  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  6  Feuchurch  Avenue,  E.G.,  or  to  the  Branch  Office, 
38  Cocksour  Strpct,  Charing  Crous,  S.W. 
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The  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA, 

Bankers  to  the  Government  of  the  Transvaal  Colony.  LTD. 

Subscribed  and  Paid-up  Capital  £1,1OO,OOO.    With  power  to  increase  to  £4,000,000. 
Reserve  Fund,  £14O,OOO.  Head  Office:  PRETORIA. 

The  Bank  is  prepared  to  grant  drafts  and  letters  of  credit,  to  make  telegraphic  remittances,  to  buy  and 
collect  bills,  and  to  undertake  every  description  of  banking  business  in  connection  with  South  Africa.  Cur- 
rent  accounts  opened  and  deposits  received  on  terms  vhich  may  be  ascertained  on  application. 

Circus  Place,  London  Wall,  E.G.  E.  C.  REYNOLDS,  Manager. 


BANK    OF    MONTREAL.       Established 


WIT. 


CAPITAL  PAID  UP,  £2,958,904.         RKSKUVK  FUND,  £2,260,274.         UNDIVIDED  PROFITS,  £32,842. 

Hon.  President  :  LORD  STRATIICONA  AND  MOUNT  ROYAL,  G.C.M.G. 

Head  Office  and  Board  of  Directors  :  MONTREAL.        Pros  dent:  Hon.  Sir  GEORGK  DRUMMOND,  K.C.M.G. 
Vice-President  and  General  Manager  :  K.  S.  CLOUSTON,  Esq.,  Montreal. 

LONDON  OFFICES:  4(i  &  47  Threadneedle  Street,  fc.C. 
London  Committee:   LORD  STRATHCONA  AND  MOUNT  ROYAL,  G.C.M.G.,  THOMAS  SKINNER,  Esq., 

and  ALEXANDER  LANG,  Esq. 

Manager  :  FREDK.  W.  TAYLOR.       Financial  Agents  of  the  Government  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
Undertake  Monetary  Business  with  All  Parts  of  Canada,  Newfoundland,  Yarmouth  (N.S.),  and  the  United 
States,  and  issue  Sterling  and  Currency  Drafts  and  Cable  Transfers. 

THE  DNIOS  BANK  OF  AUSTRALIA,  LTD., 

ESTABLISHED  1837.        INCORPORATED  1880. 

Paid-up  Capital          ..................    £1,500,000 

Reserve  Fund   ......        ...............    £1,120,000 

Reserve  Liability  of  Proprietors  .........    £3,000,000 

Head    Office:    71    CORNHILL,    LONDON,    E.C. 

LETTERS  of  CREDIT   and  BILLS  are  granted  on  the  Bank's  Branches  throughout  the  Australian 

States  and  New  Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC  REMITTANCES  are  also  made. 
BILLS  arc  purchased  or  sent  for  collection. 
DEPOSITS  are  received  for  fixed  periods,  on  terms  which  may  be  ascertained  on  application. 

THE  WESTERN    AUSTRALIAN  BANK. 


Paid-up  Capital     .........        £150,000  '3,566 

(15,000  Shares  of  £10  each.)  Reserve  Liability  of  Shareholders     150,  ooo 

Head  Office-  PERTH,    W.A. 

DRAFTS  and  LETTERS  OP  CREDIT  issued,  and  TELKGRAPHIC  REMITTANCES  made. 
BILLS  negotiated  or  collected,  and  all  Banking  and  Exchange  business  connected  with  the  Australasian 
Colonies  transacted. 

London  Agency-THE  BANK  OF  ADELAIDE,  11  LEADENHALL  STREET.  E.C. 

ENGLISH,  SCOTTISH,  AND  AUSTRALIAN  BANK,  Limited. 

Head  Offices    38  LOMBARD  STREET,  E.C, 

Subscribed  Capital        ...        £1,078,875    0    0        Further  Liability  of  Proprietors  £539,437  10    0 


Paid-up  Capital 539,437  10    0 


Reserve  Fund        136,900    0    0 


LETTERS  OF  CREDIT  and  DRAFTS  on  the  Branches  and  Agencies  of  the  Bank  in  Australia  can  be 
obtained  at  the  Head  Office,  or  through  the  Agents  of  the  Bank,  in  the  chief  provincial  towns  throughout 
the  United  Kingdom.  REMITTANCES  made  by  Telegraphic  Transfer.  BILLS  NEGOTIATED  or 
forwarded  for  Collection.  BANKING  and  EXCHANGE  BUSINESS  of  everv  description  transited  with 
Australia.  "j.  PATEHSOX,  S-cx-tary. 

BROMLEY,  KENT. 

\  TTRACTIVE  DETACHED  HOUSE  TO  BE  LET,  FURNISHED.  Two  Sitting 
XJL  Rooms,  5  Bedrooms,  Bath,  &c.  Three  minutes  from  Station;  half-hour  from  the 
City  and  Victoria.  Two-and-a-half  Guineas  per  Week. 

Apply— BELLORD  &  CO.,  4  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C. 
JB     VV.      DO  RE.     30     I>UKE     STREET, 

UM0b  Class  Sailor,  i»rccJLiMr,r,Y,   IHT 

The    object    of   this    Firm    is    to    supply    absolutely    the    best    quality    good*    at 
MODERATE    PRICES. 

SPECIAL    CASH    TERMS    TO    COLONIAL   VISITORS. 

£EL.  :  4495  GERHARD.  CORRF.CTED  PAPEU  PATTERNS  KEPT  FOR  FUTURE  ORDERS. 
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ONLY 
ADDRESS 


WALLACE'S 


CURTAIN 
ROAD. 


fitrntabers,  IDecorators,  an&  Xutftets; 

CONTRACTORS  TO 

THE     ROYAL     COLONIAL     INSTITUTE. 


WM.  WALLACE  &  CO.  have  been  established  in  the  centre  of  the  great  Cabinet  making 
industry  for  over  50  years. 

The  materials  and  workmanship  employed  by  them  in  the  manufacture  of  Furniture  are 
of  a  thoroughly  reliable  and  satisfactory  quality.  Their  Designs  are  original,  and  their 
Prices  are  extremely  low,  and  will  compare  favourably  with  any  of  their  competitors. 

SPECIAL  ESTIMATES  FOR  FURNISHING  CLUBS,  INSTITUTIONS,  &c. 


Contractors  to  tbe 

London  County  Council. 
Metropolitan  Asylums  Board. 
National  Telephone  Co. 
Harrismith  Club,  South  Africa. 
Banstead  Asylum. 
Claybury  Asylum. 
Express  Dairy  Co. 
Hotel  Cecil. 
Hotel  Jules. 

Upper  Egyptian   Hotels  Co. 
George   Nungovitch   Hotels  Co. 
The  Pacific  Nitrate  Co. 
The  Granville  Club. 
Municipal  and  County  Club. 
Merchant  Taylors    School. 
Ragged  School  Union. 
Bancroft  Schools. 
Benevolent  Medical  College. 
Westminster  Club  Trust. 


FULL  TRADE  DISCOUNT  will  be  allowed  upon  production  of  card 
of  introduction  from  any  Trade  House  or  Wholesale  Firm,  Stores,  or 
Shippers  allied  to  the  Furnishing  Trade. 

Catalogues  free.    Goods  Carriage  Paid  to  any  Station  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

WM.    WALLACE    &    CO.,    Ltd., 

151  155  CURTAIN  ROAD,  E.G. 
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Advice  and   Information  as  to   Schools, 

PARENTS  or  GUARDIANS  seeking  information  as  to  Schools 
(for  Girls  or  Boys,  at  Home  or  Abroad)  are  invited  to  commu- 
nicate with  the  SCHOLASTIC  ASSOCIATION,  Ltd.  (Manager, 
R.  J.  Beevor,  M.A.).  A  full  statement  of  requirements  should 
be  supplied.  No  charge  is  made  for  supplying  information 
or  advice. 
Offices:  22  CRAVEN  ST.,  NORTHUMBERLAND  AVENUE,  W.C. 

Office  Hours  for  Interviews,  10  to  5.        Telephone  No.:  1854  Gerrard. 


THE  LONDON  SCHOOL  OF  TROPICAL  MEDICINE.    UXWS 


CONNAUGHT    ROAD,   ALBERT   DOCK,   E. 

In  connection  with  the  Hospitals  of  the  Seamen's  Hospital  Society. 

Sessions  commence  October  1,  January  15,  and  May  1. 

The  Laboratories,  Museum,  Library,  &c.,  are  open  daily.  Lectures  on  Tropical  Medicine,  Tropical 
Hygiene,  and  Surgery  in  the  Tropics  are  delivered  during  the  Session,  and  Clinical  Instruction  is  given 
daily  in  the  wards. 

For  Prospectus,  Syllabus,  and  other  Particulars,  apply  to  the  Secretary,  P.  MICHELLI,  Esq.,  C.M.G., 
Seamen's  Hospital,  Greenwich,  S.E. 

The  WEST  of  SCOTLAND  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE, 

6   BLYTHSWOOD    SQUARE,    GLASGOW. 
Farm    and   Hairy    School    at    Kiltnarnock. 

Students  prepared  for  all  Examinations  in  Agriculture  and  Dairying,  and  for  work 
in  the  Colonies.     Prospectus  free  on  application  to  the  Secretary. 


BRITISH    COLUMBIA. 

On  the  Pacific,  the  Ocean  on  which  the  largest 
future  increase  in  the  commerce  of  the  WorU 
must  arise.  The  Province  possesses  un- 
limited resources  in  Minerals,  Timber,  Fish 
and  Agriculture,  not  yet  developed.  Climate 
healthy  and  delightful,  and  scenery  unsur- 
passed. Free  Education;  good  laws,  well 
administered.  Abounds  with  lakes,  rivers, 
and  mountain  streams  capable  of  supplying 
enormous  water  power.  Eminently  suitable 
as  a  home  for  Britons.  Full  information  can 
be  obtained,  and  Maps  and  Photographs 
seen,  at  the  Office  of  the  undersigned, 

J.  H.  TURNER,  Agent-General, 

SALISBURY  HOUSE,  FINSBURY  CIRCUS, 

LONDON. 


BURROWS 
MALVERN 
WATERS. 


ALIEN-BROWN'S 

ENGLISH  VIOLET 
SOAP, 


(lie  most  iMiml 
Box  of  3  tablets,  2/8.  post 
free  To  be  obtained  only  of 
TIIK 

BKOVVX,       K.H.H.S., 
Vlolel 


A  S*m*t*  Tabltt  wilt  6e  sent  pott  frtt  f»*~ 

r 
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The    India'Rubber,    Gutta    Percha, 
and  Telegraph  Works   Co,t  Ltd. 


' 

Vulcanised  India=Rubber :    Ebonite:  screw  stoppers, 

Hoset  Driving  Bands,  Steam  Packing,  Sheet,  RodtTubing,  Insulators, 
Sheets,  Valves,  Washers,  Buffers,  Tubhig,  Speaking  Tubes,  Battery  Cells, 
Solid  CorrJ,  Springs, Shoe  Soles,  Mats,  Bi  ake  Surgical  Appliances,  Photo- 
Blocks,  Wheel  Tyres  for  Cabs,  Carria.ges,  graphic  Articles,  Pumps  and 
Cycles,  &c.,  Horse  Shoe  Pads,  Roller  Cover-  Specialities  in  Ebonite  for 
ing,  Football  Bladders,  Lawn  Tennis  Balls,  Chemical  Works, 
and  Moulded  Goods  to  any  pattern.  Cllltta.  Percha  • 

Waterproof  Garments          ^f^^&l 

and    FabriCS.  nin2»  Sheet  and  Tissue,  Car- 

boys, &c. 
Head  Offices:  Works: 

106  Cannon  Street,  London,  E.G.  Silvertown,  London,  E. 

Branches   \broad : 

Brisbane:    Edward  Street.  Christchurch  (N.ZJ:  234  Cashel  Street. 

Buenos  Ayres  :  Calle  Reconquista,  140  &  142.        Durban  (Natal):  213  West  Street. 
Bulawayo  (Rhodesia):  Agency  Chambers.          Melbourne:   274  Flinders  Street. 
Calcutta:   1-1  Fairlie  Place.  Perth(W.A.):  131  Queen's  Bdgs.,WiIliam  St. 

Sydney:    270  George  Street. 


PROSPECTORS,  EXPLORERS,  MINERS, 
AND  TRAVELLERS 

are  invited  to  inspect  a  replete  stock  of  all  requirements  for  every  climate. 

LATEST    IMPROVEMENTS    FOR    SAVING    WEIGHT,    SPACE,   AND 
PROMOTING    HEALTH    AND    COMFORT. 

-WEDITIONS  COMPLETELY  ARRANGED,   PROVISIONED,   AND   SHIPPED, 

PASSAGES   BOOKED.      BEST    BERTHS  SECURED. 

Mosquito   Netting,  Ant   and  Rot  Proof,  Untearable  and  Non-Flammable, 
9  to  64  Meshes  to  the  inch. 

MOSQUITO  CANOPIES  TO  SUIT  EVERY  CIRCUMSTANCE. 
LADIES' AND  GENTLEMEN'S  OUTFITTING  A  SPECIALITY. 


WHITE  FOR   ILLUSTRATED   CATALOGUE,   POST  FREE. 


JOSEPH  TUCKER, 2        "SSSUTS* 

Contractor  to  Ib./lfo.  ano  tbe  2>utcb  (Bovcrnments. 

Established  1868.         Telegram*— "Turbula,   London."         Telephone— 2121   Dalston 
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W,  T,  HENLEY'S  TELEBRAPH  WORKS 

CO., 


BLOMFIELD  ST.,  LONDON,  E.C. 


TELEGRAPHIC    ADDRESS. 
Inland,  "  HENLEYS  WORKS,  LONDON." 
Foreign,  "  HENLEYS,  LONDON." 


TELEPHONE    No*. 

1445  &  1464,  LONDON  WALL. 
3596,  CBNTBAL. 


HENLEY'S 


for 
ELECTRIC  LIGHTING, 

TRACTION, 

POWER-TRANSMISSION, 
TELEPHONY, 
TELEGRAPHY, 
HOUSE-WIRING,  Ac. 

CABLES: 

30  MOSLEY  STREET,  NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 

12  HANOVER  STREET,  GLASGOW. 

247  DEANSGATE,  MANCHESTER. 

167  EDMUND  STREET,  BIRMINGHAM. 

5  WEST  BUTE  STREET,  CARDIFF. 

380-382  BOURKE  STREET,  MELBOURNE,  AUSTRALIA. 

3    CHORLTON     CHAMBERS,     HARRISON     STREET, 

JOHANNESBURG. 
ALLIANCE    BUILDINGS,    GARDINER   ST.,    DURBAN, 

S.  AFRICA. 

Where  STOCKS  of  WIRES  d  CABLES  are  held  ready  for  Delivery. 


Spottiswoode  &  Co.  Ltd.,  Printers,  New-street  Square,  London, 


